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INTRODUCTION 


Historians will undoubtedly characterize the period between Oc- 
tober 4 and November 4, 1957, as the prelude to a real educational 
awakening on the part of the American people. On the first of these 
two dates, as everybody knows, the Russians launched Sputnik I. 
On the second, they sent Laika on her epochal oneway flight in 
Sputnik II. 

While these dramatic events were still on the front page, the United 
States Office of Education, by a rather fortuitous and ironical coinci- 
dence, published its controversial study. Education in the USSR. 
Aroused and alarmed by what seemed to be the obvious relationship 
between Russia’s scientific achievements and her system of education, 
we immediately intensified the probe of our own system. This probe 
had been in progress intermittently in the twelve years following the 
end of World War II, but it lacked that sense of urgency that the 
Sputniks provided. 

Overnight we began to ask ourselves and our leaders what had 
happened to our self-acknowledged superiority in science and tech- 
nology. Didn’t a larger proportion of our boys and girls attend high 
school, finish, and go on to college than anywhere else in the world? 
Weren’t our graduate schools the best in the world? Didn’t we lead 
the entire world in production of Ph.D.s? Why then hadn’t we been 
the first to put an orbiting satellite into space? Had our system of 
public and private education somehow failed? 

The last question summed up all the rest. It cut deepest and hurt 
the most because all of a sudden we knew the answer: We, the 
American people , have failed in our educational responsibilities. Wc 
have failed ourselves, but worse than that, wc have failed our children. 

How have wc failed ourselves and our children? 

Not simply by our failure to provide enough competent teachers. 
Not simply by our failure to provide better facilities and more space. 
Not simply by our failure to educate properly the most gifted. 

These failures arc tragic enough. But wc have compounded the 
tragedy by our failure to realize the importance of the curriculum in 
secondary education, and by our failure to sense the vital connection 
between education and national security. 

As these words arc being written there is little doubt that the 
American people arc grimly conscious of some hard educational facts: 
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INTRODUCTION 


Historians will undoubtedly characterize the period between Oc- 
tober 4 and November 4, 1957, as the prelude to a real educational 
awakening on the part of the American people. On the first of these 
two dates, as everybody knows, the Russians launched Sputnik I. 
On the second, they sent Laika on her epochal oneway flight in 
Sputnik II. 

While these dramatic events were still on the front page, the United 
States Office of Education, by a rather fortuitous and ironical coinci- 
dence, published its controversial study, Education in the USSR. 
Aroused and alarmed by what seemed to be the obvious relationship 
between Russia’s scientific achievements and her system of education, 
we immediately intensified the probe of our own system. This probe 
had been in progress intermittently in the twelve years following the 
end of World War II, but it lacked that sense of urgency that the 
Sputniks provided. 

Overnight we began to ask ourselves and our leaders what had 
happened to our self-acknowledged superiority in science and tech- 
nology. Didn’t a larger proportion of our boys and girls attend high 
school, finish, and go on to college than anywhere else in the world? 
Weren’t our graduate schools the best in the world? Didn’t we lead 
the entire world in production of Ph.D.s? Why then hadn’t we been 
the first to put an orbiting satellite into space? Had our system of 
public and private education somehow failed? 

The last question summed up all the rest. It cut deepest and hurt 
the most because all of a sudden we knew the answer: IVc, the 
American people, have jailed in our educational responsibilities. We 
have jailed ourselves, but worse than that, we have failed our children. 
How have we fniled ourselves and our children? 

Not simply by our failure to provide enough competent teachers. 
Not simply by our failure to provide better facilities and more space. 
Not simply by our failure to educate properly the most gifted. 

These failures are tragic enough. But we have compounded the 
tragedy by our failure to realize the importance of the curriculum in 
secondary education, and by our failure to sense the vital connection 
between education and national security. 

As these words arc being written there is little doubt that the 
American people are grimly conscious of some hard educational facts: 
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Does the choice of subjects in high school determine the choice of 
nn undergraduate major in college? Do student enrollments in math- 
ematics, science, and foreign languages have any relationship to each 
other? Do they vary widely among geographical regions? Have 
these variations themselves changed over the years? Have boys 
always outnumbered girls in the cumulative subjects? What geo- 
graphical regions send the largest proportions of public high school 
graduates to college? Were the public high schools more nearly pre- 
paratory schools for college in the two decades before and after 1900 
than they are today? 

These are some of the questions this study attempts to answer. 
The answers may or may not be pleasing; in many cases they are 
most certainly not final. For education, particularly secondary edu- 
cation, is inherently dynamic in a democratic society. As it changes, 
its quality always depends primarily on the quality of public concern. 
Our high school education was not good before and bad after the two 
Sputniks were put into orbit. Its quality did not magically change 
overnight. What did change was our attitude toward it. Our 
national security was not endangered by the two small spheres circ- 
ling the earth or by the fact that the Russians put them there first. 
But it was and is endangered by our unwillingness to pay the mental 
and financial price necessary to develop and maintain a sound edu- 
cational program at all levels of our educational house. The essential 
ingredients of that program must be science and the humanities, not 
science or the humanities. 

We must face these facts realistically; to that end this study is 
dedicated. As it takes its place among the many that have been 
made of our schools, a word to the reader may be in order: Although 
there are many cross references, a deliberate effort was made to write 
each chapter as a separate and independent unit. A variety of sta- 
tistical information, not covered in the text, or broken down in a dif- 
ferent way, is contained in the Appendices. These data make it pos- 
sible for the reader to draw his own conclusions, in agreement or dis- 
agreement with those suggested by the writer. 

One final note: The use of facts and figures is not meant to imply 
that the quality of education can be measured by statistics. But by 
means of these facts and figures, cold and lifeless though they may 
seem, we may be able to take the educational pulse of America and to 
prescribe with confidence for her educational health in the years to 
come. 

John F. Latimer 

Washington, D. C. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE RISE OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 

Nothing in the history of education can compare with the rise and 
development of the American system of free public education. No- 
thing in that system reflects more clearly the influence of democracy 
than, the gradual evolution of the public high school and the unique 
role it has come to play in our educational and national life. 

In colonial times the principle of elementary education for all was 
early established. The Protestant church required of its members a 
reading knowledge of the English Bible; the colonial government re- 
quired of all inhabitants a reading knowledge of its laws . 1 Personal 
salvation depended upon the one, civil obedience on the other. Thus 
each householder had a religious and civil duty, in the absence of a 
public system of education, to provide the members of his family with 
the training necessary for reading the commandments of God and 
the laws of man. The affairs of daily life also made it practical to 
include some instruction in writing and arithmetic. 

Different communities varied so widely in their methods of provid- 
ing elementary instruction in these three subjects that in New Eng- 
land some states passed regulatory laws and set up machinery for 
their enforcement. But the laws were neither widely obeyed nor 
strictly enforced. Public sentiment in time proved more effective. 
In the middle and southern colonies, where distances were greater 
nnd settlements less numerous, such matters were of local concern 
and initiative. In all the colonics teachers were difficult to obtain, 
and schools, whether taught by a local “dame” or by some '‘itinerant’' 
pedagogue, were limited in number and poor in quality for many 
years. The wonder is that they existed at nil, and that the arrange- 
ments, whatever they were, always included provisions for children 
and orphans of the poorer class. 

On the secondary level education was much more restricted in 
purpose and scope. The primary’ purpose was to prepare youth for 
college and thus to maintain an educated class from which would 
come ministers, and teachers, and citizens fitted for leadership in 
legislative and judicial bodies. Outside of New England such educa- 
tion was nbo considered necessary *° prepare members of the la mini 
aristocracy for their roles as country* gentlemen or squires. Partial- 
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the colonies down to the Revolutionary War, and there is no doubt 
that it did not appeal to many students whose parents were well able 
to pay tuition charges. By modern standards they were almost ridicu- 
lously low and not excessive even for the colonial period. Informa- 
tion is lacking about the number of schools and their total enroll- 
ments. It is fairly certain that each town or community of any size 
had at least one grammar school of sorts and that the heaviest con- 
centration was in New England. 8 Some of them, became famous in* 
their own day, and several in New England have maintained their 
reputation to the present time. 

Although many of the early grammar schoolmasters were ministers, 
those with the greatest reputation were laymen and might even be 
called professionals. The most famous of these was Ezekiel Cheever. 
He began, teaching in Qmnnipiac, now New Haven, in 1638. Seventy 
years later he retired as headmaster of the renowned Boston Latin 
School, only a few months before his death. Not only did he set a 
record for teaching that has never yet been equalled, but most of the 
prominent New Englanders of his day were his pupils, and a little 
Latin text he wrote was the first of its kind -written and published in 
America. In a funeral sermon delivered September 8, 1708, two weeks 
after Cheever’s death, one of his former pupils. Cotton Mather, said 
of him that he was a teacher “than whom New England had known 
no better.” Many of his students joined in paying similar tributes. 

Most of the teachers, however, were not comparable to Cheever; 
the scarcity of good teachers was a perennial problem then as now/ 
One of the difficulties was inadequate salaries. In the course of his 
sermon Mather had a few things to say on the subject that have a 
strangely modern tone, even in his pompous rhetoric: 

“These our School-Masters, deserve a great Encouragement. We 
are not wise for our Children if we do not greatly encourage them. 
The particular persons, who have their children, in the Tutelage of 
Skillful and Careful School -Masters, ought to make them suitable 
recompenses. Their Stipends arc generally far short of their Deserts. 
They deserve Additional Compensations . . . 

“To feed our Children, to Cloatli our Children, To do anything for 
the Bodies of our Children; ... we count no Expense too much; At 
the same time to have the minds of our Children Enriched with the 
most valuable Knowledge, ... To What Purpose? is the cry: a little 
Expense, how heavily it goes off! My Brethren, such things ought 
not so to be.”* 



4 WIIATS HAPPENED TO OUR HIGH SCHOOLS? 

But they were; and the way of the schoolmaster, like that of the 
transgressor, has always been hard. _ 

Teacher shortages, teacher salaries, and the curriculum— these 
three, but the curriculum was the greatest factor in the grammar 
school’s decline. As population and wealth increased and social dis- 
tinctions became less important, dissatisfaction with this type of educa- 
tion and its narrow curriculum became stronger and stronger. Not all 
.students wanted to prepare for college. In place of so much Latin 
and Greek they hoped to substitute a few other courses that would be 
of more direct and immediate help in the shop and office or on the 
farm. But the curriculum had been fixed and theirs was not to reason 


why. 

By 1700, however, another type of school beyond the elementary 
level had been set up in many of the larger towns and cities. They 
were privately conducted, and classes were generally held in the even- 
ing during the winter or summer months, and sometimes both, for 
the convenience of those who had daytime work. This arrangement 
also made it possible to use teachers who were employed full time 
during the day.' 

The schools were open to any who wished to attend, and many of the 
students were sent by masters to whom, under varying legal require- 
ments, they had been apprenticed. It was the duty of the master to 
look after the spiritual welfare of his charges and to have them trained 
in some useful work. The apprentices, both boys and girls, with the 
proper training, could become largely self-supporting and thus no long- 
er dependent on public or private bounty. The evening schools, ac- 
cordingly, were primarily vocational or practical in nature, and taught 
such courses as advanced mathematics, geography, map-making, 
navigation, surveying, astronomy, English, and even foreign languages. 
For the girls there were additional courses in needlework, china paint- 
ing, and quilt making. 

Such schools undoubtedly added to the dissatisfaction with the 
grammar schools and their narrow curriculum. Many families had 
capable sons who had no desire to go to college or to concentrate on 
Latin and Greek for six or seven years. These parents wanted schools 
lor their sons that were a little more "respectable” than the evening 
schools but which would offer some of the subjects taught in them, 
iney tried to get the curriculum of the grammar school changed or 
expanded, but to no avail. 


Such resistance 
grammar schools. 


to change led eventually to the downfaU of the 
It was Benjamin Franklin, that father of so many 
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different things, who finally succeeded in breaking their monopoly. 
With other interested and wealthy Philadelphians he founded a 
private academy in 1751. It had separate masters for each of three 
different schools — -mathematical, English, and Latin. The last had 
been included somewhat against Franklin’s wish, but he yielded to 
those who wished preparation for college to be one of the functions 
of the academy. In 1754 a philosophical school was added in which 
such subjects as logic, rhetoric, natural and moral philosophy were 
taught to advanced students. In 17 55 the academy was reorganized. 
The Latin and philosophical schools were designated as the college, 
the English and mathematical schools as the academy. The college 
was named the College of Philadelphia and became in time the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Although Franklin’s academy did not meet all of his expectations 
and hopes, it did set in motion a pattern that changed the direction 
of secondary education in this country. The timing could not have 
been more propitious. By the Revolutionary War the idea had been 
widely accepted. The war checked but did not stop the movement, 
and two academies that later became nationally famous, Phillips And- 
over and Phillips Exeter, were actually founded while the war was in 
progress. The close of the war gave the movement renewed impetus. 
America had finally won educational as well as political and economic 
independence, and the time was ripe for the idea of education as a pub- 
lic responsibility. 

The first definite formulation of the idea came from the fertile brain 
of Thomas Jefferson. In 1779 he proposed to the Virginia House of 
Delegates a plan to establish a system of free public education in that 
commonwealth. The plan was too advanced for the times — and too 
expensive; it was never put into operation. But undoubtedly it fired 
the imagination of national and educational leaders, and probably 
played a part in influencing national legislation that soon followed. 

In 1787 the Continental Congress passed a law known as the 
Northwest Ordinance, which provided the administrative machinery 
for the government of that vast region and set forth the arrangements 
under which the new states to be formed from it would be admitted to 
the union. One provision set aside the sixteenth section in each town- 
ship for the maintenance and support of schools. This laid the founda- 
tions for the creation of permanent school funds which eventually 
formed a part of each state budget. Two years later Massachusetts 
made its district school independent of town authorities, and other 
states passed similar laws which gave each district local control over 
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its own schools. In 1701 the adoption of the Tenth Amendment gave 
the states all powers not reserved to the federal government. This was 
interpreted as authorization for the states to establish state-control- 
led systems of education, and at varying intervals each state proceed- 
ed to put that principle into effect. 


By 1800 the movement for state systems of education was under- 
way, and primarily on the two levels of elementary and higher educa- 
Uon. By 1850 the concept of state taxation to support such under- 
takings had been generally accepted. Although not all states had 
both types of education until after 1870. the need for public high 
schools to fill the gap between the elementary school and college bc- 
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from Europe and flourished briefly between 1800 and 1840, and for 
military schools which became very popular after the founding of the 
U. S. Military Academy in 1802. They fostered education for women 
and stimulated interest in teacher training and education. Many of 
them developed into normal schools or expanded into colleges to 
which some remained attached as special preparatory schools or depart- 
ments. 

Most important of all perhaps was their role in shaping and de- 
veloping the public high school system. Despite the wide variety and 
flexibility of their curricula, after 1800 the academies became the 
principal gateway for entrance into college. For this reason, and be- 
cause of their unique contributions to education, many states sup- 
ported them with public funds. In a few states a movement was start- 
ed to have a system of academies, one in each county. Both of these 
developments were in line with the theory of state-founded and state- 
supported institutions of higher learning, which was making con- 
siderable headway in practice. There was one difference. Except in 
a relatively few cases the academies remained under private control 
and continued to charge tuition. Private control in the case of early 
colleges was one of the very reasons for the eventual establishment of 
state universities. The same logic had to apply to the academies. 

The movement to establish public high schools was slow in start- 
ing and slow in making headway. It had many obstacles to overcome. 
The very existence of private academies was an obstacle in itself and 
in many communities pride in local academies was deep-rooted and 
strong. These factors created in those communities a reluctance to 
supply by taxation, facilities for all which many had been willing to 
provide for their own children as means and opportunity allowed. But 
there was an increasingly large number of citizens who could not 
afford such education for their children or who believed that the con- 
cept of free public education, to be consistent, should include educa- 
tion on the secondary level. 

This feeling was strongest in the towns and cities where the concen- 
tration of industrial workers and tradesmen was building up a large 
middle class who felt that their needs and rights should be considered. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the first two public high schools that 
were opened in 1821, were located in two rapidly growing industrial 
centers, Boston and Portland. A few other cities and towns i n ^ Ifls 
snehusetts and in neighboring states soon followed suit. 1^ jgo 7 
Massachusetts passed a law requiring a public high school CVc 
town with 500 or more families. Several New England states p«vs SC( j 
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similar laws, and the actions of these New England states marked the 
real beginning of the public high school movement. By 1880 there 
were fewer than a thousand high schools throughout the country, 
but their growth since then has been one of the phenomena of our 
educational history. In 1900 the number of high schools reached 
6,000, the number of private academies in 1850. The high schools 
had double the enrollment of the 1850 academies and almost double 
the number of teachers. Beginning in 1890 the high school enroll- 
ments approximately doubled each decade through 1930. Since 
that time the increases have been proportionately less rapid, but 
e numbers have been truly staggering. After a peak enrollment 
six an one- a f million in 194041, the depression-caused decrease 
h ‘ “ c “ tmued thKmgh 1948-49. Since that year enrollments 
Bv info nnl 5 ' mCreaSed ' and in 105 « 5 «*<* Passed the 1041 mark. 

A, f 10 eScecd ei S hl ™Ulion. 

lose eround^TW ? !? sc f 10 ° 1 ® increased, the academies began to 

placed the old pramm ag0 S ,caI fate > just as the academies had re- 

8 'is: e th 8h r h r u 6radua,iy rcp,accd 

doubt For y 1890 situation was no longer in 

conlrtctedVet b “H em ' e • rCSUlt WaS S °m™hat ironic. They 
mar schools of the late^Tnrt * in' 1 be “ me in effect thc ne ' T S rom - 
schools they developed special^ , CentUIy - As colIe 6 e preparatory 
acceptance. In that m , ec ^ ni< l ues an d found ready public 

many discriminating p^renta fin7 the' kTd t0<iay ’ and “ theI “ 

tion they want their children to have °' eduCatlon and mstruc ‘ 

the early high schools adopted 
to note that ^““um 11 is Interesting 

hmt high school was named in T! " S j b Class . lcal School,” as the 
languages, ancient or modern A "h,™’ d ' d 004 lnclude an y foreign 
centered around English—,,,,' name im P 1!ed , the curriculum 

lamation. The next heaviest composition, and dec- 

mcluded arithmetic, algebra nl at, ° n was in mathematics which 
a "d at least one additional P ge0metl y. navigation, surveying, 
ancient, modern, “* —d. Other subjects were 

Science was the later name Datura l Philosophy — natural 

po itical philosophy. Great - UIE as t rono my; logic, moral and 

mg the first two years. Science *“ PUt °” public s P eakin S dur- 
“urse lasted for three — only in the last year. The 

years and was open only boys twelve or 
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more years of age. Separate high schools for girls were established 
also, but most high schools were for both sexes. 

In time the curricula of the high schools varied as much as those 
of the academies after which they were patterned, and the new sub- 
jects introduced by both types caused some changes in college en- 
trance requirements. By 1850 most colleges had added to their list 
algebra, geometry, geography, and ancient history. By 1880 physics 
and chemistry, several of the natural sciences, solid geometry and 
trigonometry, English literature and rhetoric were either required 
or acceptable. By that same date many of the colleges also accepted 
modern foreign languages, but in most instances still insisted on four 
years of Latin. Advanced mathematics was allowed by many colleges 
as a substitute for Greek. 

Since the number of college-bound high school students was in- 
creasing, most high schools had to add Latin to their curricula. Many 
added Greek and modem foreign languages because of local demands. 
For the great majority of students, however, high school ended their 
formal education. To satisfy their needs and demands had been the 
primary function of the early high schools. To meet the needs and de- 
mands of both groups put a double burden on the high schools that 
grew increasingly heavy. This dual function caused instructional, ad- 
ministrative, and financial problems that have not yet been satisfac- 
torily solved. 

An additional complicating factor was introduced by the passage 
of state compulsory education laws. Massachusetts led the way in 
1852. Many states vigorously opposed laws of this kind, and only 
Vw«nAy-sxx bad enacted such legislation by 18§d and thirty-two by 
1900. It was 1918 before the other twelve had come into the fold. 
Even without compulsory attendance, high school enrollments would 
have increased enormously in the natural course of nature and events. 
But the presence of a great body of students who had to stay in high 
school against their inclination created a situation for which there 
were no real educational or administrative precedents. 

Throughout the years the widely differing interests and abilities of 
willing and eager students have presented enough problems in them- 
selves. Those presented by unwilling or indifferent students have 
added enormously to the complex and difficult tasks of administrators 
and teachers and taxed the ingenuity and patience of all. The com- 
bined weight of all these diverse problems has had a great influence 
in the development of teaching methods and in the expansion of the 
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curriculum. Each of these would require separate treatment, but 
only the curriculum fits into the pattern of tiiis study. 


S-cmK ' mbod ‘ m “ l o[ thi, pdiriple i* found in the Sla-achuctU Lem of 16(5. 
■T? M ^ PP ' ’ S “- F °' *” <1 “opephy see Appendix A. 

7™ *“ Uli " School Since Ennis!, crammer <™> not 

CwtG^S ,a "* ““ ™ — * *'—" 1 - 

co'unt tt „r™^ tk ; “ ””7“'“ nis, “ d! ”6. * 'err convenient end inlerestins «- 
■Tnhlie Seh»U ^ ^ ta »* d «™ h> ™ U found in 
hr The Rev. A. D. Mayo! ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Poe an'erutt^fo! ti ^ *?*?" on, ie, estimated, 

end life, see The American l °. An, " i “n edneetion 

* Mather’s funeral sermon bears the Utfe^cL rf, 5^7’ B °° k 1030< 

from the Latinized surname of Mathurim Cn 5 Amen ' a ™»- It was adapted 

the year Shakespeare was bom ISO-l w,^’ ft . fa “° US French teacher who died in 

sermon is one of the most amazing d ' * bl,e * ^ ut wriUcn in English, the 

Cheever and His Ac^^ZnT^ “ ** 

1* (March 6, 1950), pp. 170-183. Lalimcr - Tfie Cluneal Weekly, VoL 43, No. 

* Kni ° kt (1 )*PP- 122-23. Cubberley, pp 4 »8 587-88 „ , .u . 

* pp. *»-8, 587-88, puts the date after 1800. 
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tion h in y thk 1867 a J Uming P° inl in the I&toiy of public educa- 

n anuoilTu' 3 '- p “ * that year President Andrew John- 
son appomted Henry Barnard the first United States Commissioner 

m the new y created Department of Education. In July 1809 the 

D nar meD T it,de ^ deoi was made part of the 

of I ° terl0r under «>e title Office of Education. The 
of F 1 ? haI ! ged to Bureau of Education in 1870 but back to Office 

P rtme C n a t o°f LT,' •” ^ ^ ™ 5“ 

Agen”v and n A • *5“ Federal Security 

Health? EducILnfan] Wele! Came ‘ ^ ° f 

The purpose of the original Department of Education as stated 

L , \ enaCt i ng kW - to coI,cct “ su <* information and faS as 

sha I show the condition and progress of education in the several 
States and Territories, and of diffusing such information respecting 
the organization and management of school systems and methods of 
eaching as shall aid the people of the United States in the establish- 
ent and maintenance of efficient school systems, and otherwise 
promote the cause of education throughout the country.” 1 
Barnard interpreted the provisions of the law literally and liberally, 
e annual reports which he initiated surveyed the whole realm of 
public and private education from the primary school through college. 

I hey were contemporary documents that enabled educators and 
nymen in one section to compare their educational problems and pro- 
gress with those in all other sections of the country', and with those 
»n many foreign countries. They presented detailed summaries of 
educational congresses and exhibitions at home and abroad. They 
became the best single source in America of information about the 
theories of prominent educators, past and present, throughout the 
world. 
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of its kind in this country that was national — and international — -in 
status and scope. It brought Barnard into national prominence, and 
became his model for the reports he wrote as U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 

Barnards reports and those of his successors naturally gave the 
greatest amount of attention to American education. Some of the 
then current topics have a familiar ring. In 1870, for example, there 
were discussions of kindergarten culture; medical education; illiteracy; 
y C ?Qn«^ er J 1S * on ’ sociel y> cr ime, and criminals; and school finances, 
n 1886-87 (in 1882-83, the annual reports had been changed to coin- 
c.i ewi e school year) there were special articles on the perennial 
on m. 11 , ?! ! h °7 temng and enr *ching school programs; in 1880-90, 
in 18Qfl i°onn ° 6 em P*°y ed tbe reformation of juvenile offenders; 
on the ohvsienl Va ^ matio f n requirements in city schools; in 1909-10, 

standards; and ilTlDlTlS 0 on 1 -™ 1 .,“ Ileg<! “ nd h ' gh SCh00 ' 

ing national f »°n increasing facilities for practice teach- 

cational experimentation* and a th dU n ati ° n ’ kindcr S arten and ed “- 

Not so famiiio ’ , nd e ^ ucat ion of backward children, 

labor (1870) • the & End* h ^ the re ktions* f of education to 

educational tanning f or ** Indian., schools (1886-87); 

domestic reindeer intn Ai i serv,ce (1898-99); introduction of 
tic science (1909 i n\ • * ( 1899 ' 190 °) ; movable schools of domes- 

(1914-15). }> mflUGnce of ^te inspectors of high schools 

was to act as a centraTrfp 1 ^ * Uactlons °f the Bureau of Education 
levels. In addition to specifip ° USe *.° r cur riculum matters at all 
and developments, each an! 7 eS deabn S w *th curriculum problems 
statistical tables. Although rep , ort contained various kinds of 
during his three years as Onm a f n f rd Published many valuable data 
obtain curriculum iirformation^ ISS It ne [’- the first s y stem atic efforts to 
until 1871. Between 1871 !n< 6 scbo °l level did not begin 

not only in completeness and 19 ® ^ rep0rts varied considerably, 

S™“ t 0 l stalis «caldatanr.S bUt als ° “ the ^ and 


D 

reau 


, ' a ™ g the fir ;r; e xi 

p^ U r gave state and national enJ/’ ^ tables prepared by the Bu- 
nrivi! ’ classical > and modern la!T entS in tJlree general curricula — 
: ‘ G f? 0ndar y schools onlv gUages - The figures were from 

lOSorfn i r -° m 638 to 1.143 and number of schools reporting 
T ’ dunn 8 tb e period. ’ heir en rollments from 80,000 to 

In the second period, 187 o to 1885-86 * 

’ an e ffort was made to include 
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statistics from public high schools. Although the number of public 
high schools reporting increased from 192 to 471, and their enrollments 
from 23,000 to 70,000, most if not all of them were in city systems. 
During the same period the number of private secondary schools re- 
porting increased from 1,229 to 1,440, and their enrollments from 106,- 
600 to 151,000. Some general curriculum information, with state and 
national enrollments, was given for the private schools, but not for the 
public high schools. 

Although there were variations from year to year, during both of 
these periods the national figures for private schools showed in general 
that enrollments in the classical and modern languages curricula were 
approximately the same. Together they totaled about half of the en- 
rollments in the English curriculum. The number of students prepar- 
ing for the classical course in college, on the other hand, was usually 
about twice as large as the number preparing for the scientific course 
both in college and in special scientific schools. 

As the number of public high schools reporting to the Bureau in- 
creased, their enrollments became sufficiently large to merit separate 
tabulation of statistics. This was done for the first time in 1886-87. 
The figures were presented in two separate tables, one for schools sup- 
ported wholly by public funds, the other for those only partly sup- 
ported by such funds. There were 419 schools in the first category, 
96 in the second. Their combined enrollments equalled 80,000. The 
total enrollment of the simon pure public schools outnumbered that 
of the others six to one.* 

The curriculum data provided set a pattern that was to continue for 
many years. Instead of enrollments in each of three curricula — classi- 
cal, modern languages, and English — those for five different subjects 
were tabulated. These were Latin, Greek, French, German, and 
English.* 

Subject percentages were given for each state, for each of five 
geographical regions into which the states were divided, and for 
the country as a whole. Thus, for the first time in the history of 
American education, it was possible to get some idea of what the pub- 
lic high school students were studying, and how the subject enroll- 
ments varied, in the different sections. That the list of subjects was 
far from complete was indicated by the tabulation for I88<-8S. In 
that year figures and percentages for mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and other sciences not named, were added. Since all of these figures 
came primarily from city school systems/ two years more were to 
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of its kind in this country that was national — and international — in 
status and scope. It brought Barnard into national prominence, and 
became his model for the reports he wrote as U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 

Barnard s reports and those of his successors naturally gave the 
greatest amount of attention to American education. Some of the 
then current topics have a familiar ring. In 1870, for example, there 
were discussions of kindergarten culture; medical education; illiteracy; 
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During the same period the number of private secondary schools re- 
porting increased from 1,229 to 1,440, and their enrollments from 106,- 
600 to 151,000. Some general curriculum information, with state and 
national enrollments, was given for the private schools, but not for the 
public high schools. 

Although there were variations from year to year, during both of 
these periods the national figures for private schools showed in general 
that enrollments in the classical and modern languages curricula were 
approximately the same. Together they totaled about half of the en- 
rollments in the English curriculum. The number of students prepar- 
ing for the classical course in college, on the other hand, was usually 
about twice as large as the number preparing for the scientific course 
both in college and in special scientific schools. 

As the number of public high schools reporting to the Bureau in- 
creased, their enrollments became sufficiently large to merit separate 
tabulation of statistics. This was done for the first time in 1886-87. 
The figures were presented in two separate tables, one for schools sup- 
ported wholly by public funds, the other for those only partly sup- 
ported by such funds. There were 419 schools in the first category, 
96 in the second. Their combined enrollments equalled 80,000. The 
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The curriculum data provided set a pattern that was to continue for 
many years. Instead of enrollments in each of three curricula — classi- 
cal, modern languages, and English — those for five different subjects 
were tabulated. These were Latin, Greek, French, German, and 
English.* 

Subject percentages were given for each state, for each of five 
geographical regions into which the states were divided, and for 
the country as a whole. Thus, for the first time in the history of 
American education, it was possible to get some idea of what the pub- 
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elapse before a fairly comprehensive picture of the high school cur- 
riculum appeared. 

This was made possible by a startling development. In 1888-89 
the number of public high schools reporting had increased to 713. 
Their total enrollment was 125,500. In that same year 1,324 private 
secondary schools reported, with a total enrollment of 140,500. One 
year later the situation was abruptly reversed: 2,526 public high 
schools reported, with a total enrollment of 203,000. This was in sharp 
contrast to a total enrollment of 95,000 reported in 1,652 private 
schools. The number of public high schools had not more than tripled 
within the space of one year; the Bureau had simply succeeded in 
reaching more of them outside of cities. The public high school had 

eary become the dominant feature on the secondary education 
landscape. 


i „^fcTL deS ?. i '? ng S T e of the statistical changes that took place 
f , ‘ ’ w kich continued for varying periods, it is necessary to add 

'v. ', r\r" r s a amnial reports. They continued to appear each 

1 ■ li 'I'' 1 '*' 4-15. But the tremendous increase in the number of 

inc -iml t°n w- m 11 '’^. l s . c * l0 °* enrollments made the task of gather- 
Beeinnhw i " ioi°<? ^ tatistlcs more ar -d more complex and expensive. 

Plete renn t reP ° rtS Were issued b! ™ninlly. The last Com- 

plete report covered the biennium 1952-54.- 

the gathering" 1 and S publSo; S "* f h ‘ gl1 . Sch ° o1 enrolIments als0 aflected 
through 1905-0(1 ^ curriculum statistics. From 1886-87 

published each year V but th enrollments and percentages were 
1914-15, 1921-23 192 ’ 7 -28 f Taryin 8 intervals: 1909-10, 

ments aad percentages" a’c A' 3 *' and 1B48 " 49 -‘ Statistics of enroll- 
1909-10 enrollments 8 and d '" S l ° curr!c,lla a k° varied. Through 
classical and scientific _ F ' rcenta g es were given in two curricula, 
given for eight different 6 1910-11 and 1913-14 figures were 

manual training, teacher classical, scientific, commercial, 

and academic. I n 1914 . ralnln 2 , a gricultural, domestic economy, 
classical curricula were omin^ 0 ^ ent ®S ures in the scientific, and 
the academic. After 1914 u 6 ’ lhey were possibly included under 
Peared except for the n ° CU ! riculum statistics of any kind ap- 
enrollments according to einJ^ indlcated above. In those years 
^Se 03 T disconti “ned. la Were not given, and regional tabu- 

of the 18 reports between i Ron re P ort s deserve mention. Each 
plete curriculum surveys aim inclusive that contained com- 

y alS0 gave formation about the college plans 
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of the students. One set of data gave the nnmU , 
the total high school population that were Dren * ^ percenta ge of 
other set broke this down according to sex, Ind An - 

ege curriculum, classical or scientific, for’ which t ^ dmg to the col- 
preparing. Still another, the total number and ^ ^ Were 
graduates who were prepared for college, the nercenr 06 ”^ 86 ° f the 
were prepared, and the percentage of girls. E! , ??' boys 
indicate the particular curriculum for which thev data did not 
Most of this information, except that r ?™r y ^ ere pre P a red. 
ricula, was also given in thi four cu riculum ® Wth the two cur- 
1815 and 1934, or could be obtain^m™^ between 
special table in the survey of 1933-34 summarized rh^ 10 them - 
or graduates of the classes of 1921, 1925, 1929 an ,i 10 be , Se stat; stics 
Another special feature of considerable importance f 
emams. Because of its bearing on the curriculum ° T S' ! stud y 
cussion of it is reserved for the next chapter.' Problem, dis- 


stud y see 


all 

and 


Ap “dll B 0 ' * * F ° r “ eXPt,nati0n ° f abbreviations used in 

* CB 1886-87. Table 31, pp. 496-09; Table SS, pp. 51 2 -]s T . . 

statistics lor private schools. For a useful statistical review of tb S * °” d 31 Save 
MMadary Khool, and students reported to the Bureau of Education of 

1894, See CR 1893-94, I, pp. 36-37. “““Hon between 187] 

In the tabulation of subjects in private schools for ciris c„— 1- 

J d '. ■!" U " ! Prival,: Mhools f ° r b °l' s and P 105 ' for both seres ^ , Eofrli! i »ere 
° ,3lnbu . led ''' wos * dded - Tt™ differences made it impossible to J” 1 ® cal 'Wrv 

such ^" ln - lh<! P “ MC high S ' lo ° l3 " ilh Private school ? Pare 

such a comparison might have been. °°k, ln teres t; n JCCt 

Despite their incompleteness, the figures and percentages for th & ** 

!! ! n Chflpler IV * where the developments of the different subierf^ l *° J^rs 
traced. Jcct nnt ter . ^ rs are 

# Chapters of report were published in 1056 and 1057. are 

From 1800 through 1010 the statistics included the number and 

and of girls studying the various subjects. From 1015 through 1934*^°^ , 

given, but these made it possible to calculate the respective percent* %fr* b ° y3 
° ^formation in certain subjects see Appendix C. ^ For ttere 


«iuuu ouujctta see rtppcnuix u 

See Appendix D for several historical tables dealing with hirh . i 
college. K **001 




This statement is not intended to imply that such discussion *;n a °d 

ous types of information given in the reports issued by the Office it 

iose have been mentioned which fit into the purpose of this stuj^ * Var *' 
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a irrr °- PUbliC educalion the high school lias long played 
: P f ° mted ° Ut !n Chapler *’ its original function was to 
needs of I f But undcr thc Pressure of diverse 

to include n ! m0 T IC SOC ’ ety function was gradually enlarged 
tw2d ts, n n” v° r C ° Ue8e - ln Hs to carry out This 

ing curriculum dilemma. SCh ° Ql ™ S Ca<,ght ° n thc horns of a perp,K ' 

rent controversy abouttheh' h* 5 stra ? Be,y neglected in the cur- 
We. It is to be found * in' 5 sc ^° o1 an ^ its P^ce in our educational 

Office of Edueati n B u ? PuMsbad by tba ™ted States 

come, with one «c'epUo‘ T ^ ^ tbay baya ba - 

can education. And oarad i u bul forB °tten documents of Ameri- 
the innocent cause of some ofth C “ 0U . 8b ’. that one exception contains 
the development of the hmt, COnfus | on that exists today about 
tbe paradox is in order. S ° °° curncu ^ um - An explanation of 
A brief account of th** 

Education was given in theTT!™'!^” SUrveys ma de by the Office of 
varied in the amount and kiTd e ( if n8 t C ! 1 - aP - ler ' • A)tbou 8 l1 the surveys 

wo features remained constant in lf.n' St ' Cal ' nformali °n presented, 

90 and 1948-49. Among the w , J SUrveys made betwe en leas- 
ts 6 st ate and national subieelT ^ ‘ bere was always »“ ‘hat 
corresponding percentages for n ents ’ and an °ther that gave 

Ia 1889-90 another teS ' rtam sub i ec ts. 
rollments and percentages' iidi “'T,'* 1 ^ gaTe na,ional subject en- 
uintnary of curriculum develon prov, ded a convenient national 
Proportion of high school sI„ d P ? and showad a ‘ a glance the 

a ~ air y tvr us t iect -- ^ 

In he S a S ieClS each year* between Tof SCh ° o1 stud ™»s enrolled in 
similar " nual R<:port for 1899-1900 th h^ °° 1S94 - 95 inclusive. 

~ gK (or the ye ^ 
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the Report for 1904-05, it covered the years 1894-95 to 1904-05 but 
in the period 1909-1910, the years 1889-90 to 1909-10 were covered. 1 

In 1914-15 three changes were made in the historical summary 
table: actual subject enrollments as well as percentages were given; 
instead of using each annual summary table since 1889-80, those at 
five-year intervals were chosen, and the total high school enrollment 
for each of those years was included. This format and type of selec- 
tivity occurred in each of the other four historical summary tables 
published.* 

Through 1914-15 the subjects listed in the historical summary tables 
corresponded very closely to those in the longer and more detailed 
statistical tables. The differences between the two first became no- 
ticeable in 1899-1900, but they did not become pronounced until 1921- 
22, as the following table shows: 


TABLE A 1 

CONTRAST BETWEEN NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS TABULATED 
IN DETAILED STATISTICAL TABLES AND IN HISTORICAL SUMMARY 
TABLES IN CERTAIN YEARS BETWEEN 1889-90 AND 1948-49 

1889-90 1899-1900 1909-10 1921-22* 1933-34* 1048-40* 

Detailed 

Tables 13 29 35 C8 111 J4J 

Historical 

Tables IS* 18 23 44 47 ^ 

* The Annual Reports for these years were used as the primary basis for this study p 

number of subjects in the “detailed tables," sec Chapter V, Table 14. ' m th e 

* Since the table for this year contains statistics for that year only, it Is not strictly }>I,f 
•During these years some related subjects were grouped under a single headfop j C * 1, 

historical summary tables. The figure 44, 47. and 52. therefore, are not quite accurst ^ 


In this table the number of subjects was listed in the second l* 
ns they were given in the historical summary tables of the yen ■ 
catcd. In 1933-34 and again in 1948-49, however, the historic ) 
mary tables omitted some of the subjects previously Ii slc ^ sum ' 

a given year. These numerical differences are shown i n 
on the next pngc. 
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LATED IN DETARED^S'r”? ° F HIGH ech ° 0L SUBJECTS TABU- 
TWEEN 1889-90 AND TABLES IN CERTAIN YEARS BE- 

YEARS in THE HISTORIC a t^cin TRE ^'BER TABULATED FOR THOSE 
HISTORICAL SUMMARY TABLES OF 1033-31* AND lOlWS 1 


Detailed 
Tables 
Historical 
Table 1933-S4 
Historical 
Table 1948-49 H 


12 


1899-1900 

29 

10 

14 


‘Bui. 1938? No 1 ’ 6, Title f* TlMe A abow * 

*BS 1948^0. Ch.5. T T,Me 7. 


1009-10 

85 

21 

20 


1021-22 


1033-84 

111 

47 

40 


1048-49 

141 


mary tables of 1833-34 and^lnis-To ^ figures in the historical sum- 
them and the Bgures in the a f S ' ight ’ the contrast between 
from 1889-80 on. This has led tod! ed ^j 165 ls P r °g»mlvely greater 
Paragraph of this chapter. “* patado:c mentioned in the second 

riculum survey on a MUonlf h^f for , 19 ^ 8 - 50 contains the last cur- 
, atl0n - It is naturally Cre ^" ade by the U ’ 8. Office of Edu- 
han any of the others VariouTcrir 7^77 “ d «adily accessible 

as th^hfl ind!c ate that Tabled ofrt/ comments made 
of fift j S com Parison between d, b ! S chapter has been used 

°f fifty and sixty years ag0 . b ^ a W b e 1 e ": he ™"-eu!u m of today and that 

1 few T' eading a compart son b ^ B sh ° w at a glance how un- 

TaM?, ! f ampIes wU l Partially S T h a source would be. 
Table 7, referred to above ^ ,U V strate the point. 

subject^wa^fir , I i? ,ercnc c to the or hdJd'do” 5 “ ha ™ g been taUght 

d' led earth aelencTwere 
f-t -onomy was 

subjects from T^bl^v^ throu gh 1927- 28 ‘ -nT 1S ? 5 .trough 1933-34, 

had never b Ter„ff i nightfead to the err™ ° m ' SSion ° f these 

been offered in the high schoot a[ T C “ Clus! °” tha t they 
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But the most startling omission of all is English, which is not listed 
until 1900. What would this mean to the casual reader of Table 7? 
That some time between 1890 and 1900 English was finally introduced 
into the high school curriculum? And what would the same reader 
judge about the percentage of students enrolled in English? Table 7 
shows a steady increase between 1900 and 1949. Subject enrollments, 
as the table correctly shows, did increase during that period. What 
the table does not correctly show is that proportionately subject en- 
rollments were greater in 1910 and 1915 than before or since. English 
was in the curriculum in 1890 and long before — in two forms: Rhetoric 
and English Literature. The Office of Education did not collect reli- 
able data on the former until 1894-95 or on the latter until 1897-98. 
From 1900 through 1915 even the figures and percentages given tell 
only half the English story! 

These examples show some of the limitations of Table 7 and with 
what caution it must be used even for the subjects actually listed. 
It does provide a convenient overview of curriculum developments in 
“certain” subjects between 1890 and 1949. That is all. To use it as 
a complete and sufficient summary of the curriculum story is to mis- 
take its purpose; to draw conclusions on the basis of partial evidence 
can only result in confusion and misunderstanding. 

One additional fact will emphasize the importance and necessity 
of presenting all the evidence before the developments that have 
taken place in the high school curriculum can be made plain to the 
American people. The fact is very simple, but it has been largely 
overlooked in recent years: Before 1909-10 not a single historical sum- 
mary table listed a single non-academic subject. In 1009-10 only two 
were listed, agriculture and domestic economy. Since the subjects 
listed in each historical summary table were repeated, with some 
variations and omissions, in later tables, to the casual observer or com- 
mentator one conclusion might seem reasonably obvious, to wit: 
before 1909-10 the high schools offered only academic subjects. As 
the original documents of the curriculum surveys receded more and 
more Into the limbo of the past, such a conclusion might be considered 
even more reasonable in recent years than ever before/ But rea- 
sonable or unreasonable, the conclusion is wrong, as the next chapter 
will show. 


1 The 1000-10 .ummary Uhte ^ “ ** ° f « >“>*■ Al 

potato! out in Chapter II. ™ individual .uh,vet cnmlhnenU .ml pvreenWe. 
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nnd i914 - 

• bs mlTcl 'ft, " ,e Annual Eeports •“ No *' 1 »w 

Table 3 ' ®“ at! ° K>- «»d the write* Chapter IV, 

in tie’ll °Lf I918 ' 50, WUch T * bk 7 ' *o » often. - published 



CHAPTER IV 


A BAKER’S DOZEN 

The three-thousandfold growth in high school enrollments since 1890 
has brought in its wake many problems. Public discussion has 
produced great awareness of many of them, such as teacher shortages 
and salaries, inadequate school buildings and equipment, and has put 
these and related problems into sharp fiscal and educational focus. 

But in our concern for such tangible matters we have tended to over- 
look the real foundation of our educational house — the course of study 
or curriculum. It too has had a phenomenal growth. At the rate of 
six courses each academic year it would take a student almost 46 
years to complete all of the 274 courses offered by the high schools in 
15 or more states in 1948-49 1 1 At the same rate a student could have 
finished all the courses offered in 1889-90 in a maximum of six years. 

Such quantitative changes between 1890 and 1949 did not take 
place all at once, but they did occur more rapidly than is commonly 
known. The rate at which new subjects came into the curriculum, 
the nature of the additions, and the shifts in educational emphasis 
that resulted, make a story that is known primarily to school admin- 
istrators and historians. Some account of that story, as part of our 
educational history, may have interest in itself. Some acquaintance 
with it may give us a better background for understanding the educa- 
tional problems that confront us today. 

It was pointed out in Chapter II that the curriculum pattern in 
public high schools first began to emerge in 1889-90. Between that 
year and 1948-49 the U. S. Office of Education published 26 Annual 
Reports and 17 Biennial Surveys. These 43 reports contained 23 
complete curriculum surveys. Six of these, selected as closely as 
possible at ten-year intervals, were used as the primary basis for this 
study. They appeared in 1889-90, 1899-1900, 1909-10, 1921-22, 1933- 
34, 1948-49.® 

Tables listing all subjects offered during each of these six years 
would be extremely interesting and useful. They would show the 
progressive additions to the curriculum in all subject matter fields, as 
the high school expanded its efforts to satisfy the diverse educational 
needs and abilities of a constantly increasing high school population. 
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Such comprehensive tables for the years after 1009-10, however, would 
u- a ecauae ^^ Ic ’ r l en gth. Comments about so many 
"”‘" bleC,S '“t ^ree survey years would become confus- 
culties M [ re! ( V"°' : e lost in the forest. To overcome these diffi- 
tions as ” PMt j ^ seems feasible and logical to present the addi- 

fields intn wV 0 ^ 11 ? f ° f the thirteen broad subject matter 
baker's dozen ^ theh ‘ gh Sch ° o1 cum uulum was eventually divided-a 

as^Vrcemtes ‘eo 1° U ° W StatiSt, ‘ CS f ° r each se P ara ‘ a «*j«t are given 
students studying ch . percen Jtf ge shows the proportion of high school 
give“ me aD “v g ‘ vea , sub f in each of the six selected years. To 

£rsrtr„^^ 

year listed -‘ 

subjects o fl eredl“^X P arTh S .t ?? ”“*« ° f 

than one subject in a given fieldTh Students often stud y more 
often represent, not different student w“n cnrolIme nts in that field 
subjects in the field at the ™ r S b ~ l ° K stud ents taking different 

Table 5). ToW percentages t h ‘T Englisi b 3 g °° d - a ”P !a 

Popularity of each subject matter the relative strength or 

fho Proportionate changes that to V ™ ^ ' C same y ear . and indicate 
The Bureau of Education Duhr'lf eac h field year after year/ 

only four of the thirteen subject - fair l y C0 ”Plete statistics on 

others were published for 1900 a^d ? dds f ° r ]890 ' Data on three 
■ou on all thirteen was puhl^dtwT *" I91 °' InfOTma ' 
15 Thcs for the fhst time for the year 1914- 

nr’J 0r lhe tabl «™at e ww 0 Th f PreSentation ’ with one excep- 
placed at the end of the Zi‘ a ^ Teacher Training, to 
. Pwialized courses, which were "a reasons: separate statistics 
hLh n' Ab hough it played a ’ tedly ° ffered ’ were 

field SCh0 °‘ CUITic ' Ju ”. it is included a '"Sep 11 T ^ 

.fa . a eparate subject-matter 

- table, a brief his- 

n ; ted C ~ S ° n S ° me of the more sSfi n the sub i ect - m atter field, 
vari °us instances, many of Bm ?? ult changes. As will be 
n y of the subjects were actually in the 
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high school curriculum some years before the Office of Education 

were W ^ ^ Whe “ ^ ^ in which the data 

. PU . bllsh . ed does not coincide with the first entry in a table, 
the date is given in parenthesis under or after the subject. 


TABLE 


M “ TIC& PERCENTAGE OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
GRADES 9-12 ENROLLED IN MATHEMATICS BY TYPE OF COURSE 
IN CERTAIN YEARS BETWEEN 1889-90 AND 1948-49 


Enrollment in 1000’s 

Algebra 

Geometry 3 

Trigonometry (1891-92) 
General Mathematics 
Arithmetic* 

Mathematics Review* 
Total Percentages 
Total Subjects 


1890 

1900 

1910 

203 

519 

739 



915 

45.4 

56.3 

56.9 

21.3 

27.4 

30.9 


1.9 

1.9 


66.7 

85.6 

89.7 

3 

4 

4 


1922 

1934 

1949 

2,155 

4,497 

5,399 

2,230 

5,621 

40.2 

30.4 

26.8 

22.7 

17.1 

12.8 

1.5 

1.3 

2.0 


3.0 

13.1 

10.5 

4.4 

0.3 

74.9 

56.2 

55.0 

6 

6 

7 


Pe d' ™ ary statistical sources for each year in this and subsequent tables are given in Ap. 
n ix B. Specific reference to them and to other sources will be made as necessary. For the 
o enrollment figures between 1910 and 1934, see the reference in Note 3 of text. For subject 
percentages in the fall of 1952, 1954, and 1956, see Note 11 below. 

th f *f UreS ^° r P^ ane an d solid geometry were not separated until after 1921-22. They show 
at plane geometry was largely studied for a year, sob'd, for a half-year. In this table they 
«>«nt as two subjects. 

In BS 1948-50, Ch. 5, Table 7, the figures and percentages for 1922 and 1924 are given 
4 m en * T ^’ f° r general mathematics. Arithmetic is not listed. 

Although several subjects or courses are included, the figures are negligible. All are 
counted as one subject. 

Mathematics played a relatively small part in the curriculum of 
the colonial grammar schools. Although students learned some of the 
dements of arithmetic before entering the grammar school, for many 
years little effort was made to add to the instruction already given. 
The early colonial colleges included arithmetic in their curricula, and 
did not require it for entrance until after 1802 . 

The practical need for mathematics, as preparation for trade and 
business, was first met by the evening schools that began to spring Up 
toward the end of the seventeenth century. Students m these schools 
di d not usually go to college. After 1750 the private academies, f 0 ]_ 
lowing the lead of the evening schools, taught such subjects as CO m- 
m ercial arithmetic, algebra, geometry, surveying, and navi gatl - on 
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Their mathematics curricula were more extensive than those in most 
co eges an were instrumental in causing the colleges to add algebra 
(a out 18~0) and geometry (about 1844) to their entrance require- 
men s. ter 1821 the early public high schools, for many years pri- 
H^ifiQvQo 1 * 163 ^ adop4ed 4be m athematics pattern of the academies, 
h 11 f ‘f i an , pro3abI y some years before that date, mathematics 
m all of Us branches was the most popular high school subject .* 

consistently tl *” 1V ‘ dua ' sub | ec4s ™ mathematics, algebra has been 
courses element S r 0 " 8 ': 54 ' TI ' rous1 ' 1D 33-34 there were generally two 
had been adde 1 advanced - lsi8 - 4 9 an intermediate course 

up to 1910 It 5* t ! b ‘\ Sh0WS thal a,gebra ’ s P-'-tage increased 
06 when -t rtZ A <7 " KCOrds H increasad through 1905- 

by loiott detlte afrrt "“"f 11 ^ d ">PP ad ""’/slightly 
crease was nrobablv j . W3S . rat ^ er ra P*d. This percentage de- 
in elementary algebra * In. f”” anly by thc decline of enrollments 

tween 1933-34 and 1948-49. In’ XSfdS** ^ tl ““ ^ ' 

second-year algebra eonalled u . , these years enrollments in 

algebra. But the percentirre °“ l °ne-third of those in elementary 
mentary algebra dronnpH / ° r, 111 ? 1 * 1 grade students enrolled in ele- 

OneTactS in ttT ™ in 1933 ’ 34 to 63.5 in 1948-49.* 

■nents has been the tjTtT deC ''" e ° f eleme ntary algebra enroll- 
matics. Even™ His St™, 01 a " d general mathe- 

in 1921-22/ in 1927-28 an element ^ * Vanced arithmetic was offered 
mathematics, was added.* tTiqm*®? ^ 0Urse ’ under the term general 
metic and general mathematic* a eIementar y and advanced arith- 
general mathematics and nrfv 7 luted se P ara tely, and in 1948-49, 
arithmetic was not listed at generrd mathematics. Although 

it was reported as a subject m it* aUer year ' il was assumed, when 
mathematics.- It j s probabIv ‘ he “"jib. 8 ra de, that it was general 
m algebra and general mathemaUcT ( ? >1 ”“ deIU:e that 11,5 percentage 
approximately the percentage of 1 ( 1° h courses ) in 1948-49 totaled 

Smce plane geometry would not a '° ne “ 1921 -“. 

who had not had at least a yef r ” / nardy > e studied by a student 

g ra percentages meant an a i mr > age ^ ra » decline of elementary 
? 0 aae * but not necessarily i n so i:j S mevita ble decline of those in 
933 S 4 enrollments in or in trigonometry. In 

as hose in solid; in 1948-49, fw t =7 We «. aI “ 05t nine times as large 
P erlod “‘>“1 enrollments in pW SeVe " limes *> large. During this 
g^metry and in trigonometry leased, those in solid 

SeeD1 fa,dy obvious. GenemP;M b ? aS ?. d - The explanation would 
mat hematics, which increased consid- 
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erably during this same period, attracted the weaker students away 
from first-year algebra. The beginning algebra students were better 
on the whole, and a larger number of them continued beyond plane 
geometry into solid geometry and an even larger number into trig- 
onometry. This was probably the first time in high school history 
that trigonometry enrollments were larger than those in solid geom- 
etry . The percentage of students enrolled in trigonometry was higher 
etween 1891-92 and 1897-98 than in any year since, through 1948- 
49. The lowest was 2.3% in 1897-98; the highest was 2.9%, in 
1893-94. 10 

. ^ le table shows, the turning point in mathematics was reached 
m 1910. Between 1890 and 1910 the percentages in algebra and geom- 
etry increased; proportionately, geometry’s gain was slightly greater. 

urmg the twenty-year span geometry climbed slowly to its percent- 
age peak; algebra reached its peak in 1906, but maintained a higher 
evel in 1910 than in 1900. After 1910 a proportionate decline for both 
subjects set in. Between that year and 1922 algebra’s Joss was pro- 
portionately greater; between 1922 and 1934 the proportionate losses 
of the two subjects were about equal, but between 1934 and 1949 those 
of geometry were significantly larger. 

Trigonometry, listed first in 1891-92, reached its percentage peak 
quickly — in 1893-94. After a period of proportionate decline through 
1904-05, it began a gradual recovery, and in 1910 regained its 1900 
level. Between 1910 and 1934 it reached an all-time low-water mark, 
b «t by 1949 it was slightly above its 1900 level. 

Arithmetic, listed first at its percentage peak in 1922, hit a deep 
depression in 1934, but with the help of general mathematics reached 
a new peak in 1949. Despite the assistance of these two subjects, 
however, the total percentage in mathematics was less in 1949 than 
the percentage of algebra alone between 1897 and 1910. 


From colonial times down to about 1850 Latin and Greek consti- 
tuted the educational twin suns around which the rest of the cur- 
riculum revolved. They were the be-all and know-all and almost end- 
a U of the schoolboy’s existence. 

During this whole period, Latin was the major planet. To read 
Latin like English was a commonplace; to write Latin in a barbarous 
and anglicized imitation of Cicero was the mark of superiority; to 
s Peak Latin— as many did in some fashion— vas a P re -° rdi nation, 
fi rst for Harvard or William and Mary or Yale, and then for the 
ministry or law or pedagogy. 
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STUDENTS GRADES 01-ENnoLLED TO eo PUBLIC 111011 SC,!0 ° L 
OF COURSE IN CERTAtS°^ D IN F0REIGN LANGUAGES BY TYPE 
N CERTAI N YEAR S BETWEEN 1889-90 AND 1P48-49 

1890 1900 iDio 1022 1934 1949 


Enrollment in 1000’s 

Latin 

German 

French 

Greek 

Spanish 

Italian 

General Language 
Total Percentages 
Total Subjects 


203 519 


34.7 

10.5 

5.8 


54.1 


50.6 

14.8 

7.8 


739 

915 

49.0 

23.7 

9.9 

0.8 

0.7 


2,155 

2,230 

27.5 

0.0 

15.5 
0.09 
11.8 
0.02 


75(5 84.1 55 .0 


4,497 

5,621 

16.0 

2.4 

10.9 

6.2 

0.2 

0.01 

35.7 

6 


5,399 


5 6 6 6 

•Between 1850 and 1890 T*r 

wl >ich Greek and Greek apparently went into a 
ner a c ’ alt[lo ugh incomplete an , rec< V' ere<i - The earliest statistic 
Percentage of Latin enroUmelk , P r T ina “n™te, show that th 

JW.aWMo. That wallow n„Ll‘ 37 - 0 ’ in 1886-87“ t 

Inth 8 thls Period it reached 1,?°' L a tln “nth 1917-18 or 1918 
oUheTr r i0d ' a 1898- 0 a o 1Ugh / Oint ° f *°’8% in 1903-01 

tamei.fi Bch °al students studied T ," d ]D ° 5 ' 06 ’ a «‘Ue over 50 % 
49.7" f rom e 189 8-99 the year ‘ In the six Y ear! 

wa ^r: a t r 3 - 01 - »■ 

by 4e * “££2 

‘*-0%. e UfellTl'" after ^886-87" wh™ colon ial times, began to 

'^camebei; I 3 ' 0 for ««= first Hme r6aChed a hi « h P°™t »f 

finally abolished 611 ^ year and 1909-10 m 1 . 899 ' 1900 - Its greatest 
listed anTf a “ 3 CoU< * a »tranee re “ ? eri ° d durte S whi <* » ™* 

11 « now almost ft™ " ml * a few W b s\ ?“ Eh 1K7 ' 28 ’ af “* 
°nc factor in ,1. “ ntm ent on the hirf,'*'? 1 ’ ° f several states. 

“ “* decli « of Greek 4s'?J ch ° o1 ma P' 

und °“btedly the growing 
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popularity of German and, to a less extent, of French. Some years 
before 1800 the academies had introduced French and German, and 
occasionally Italian, into their curricula. The early high schools, 
also emphasizing “practical” subjects, enlarged their language offer- 
ings for a time. But the opposition of the classicists was strong and 
qualified modern language teachers were scarce. In the 1870’s, how- 
ever, French and German won the final skirmish with Greek and 
Latin and became acceptable for entrance into most colleges. 1 * 

Although German declined between 1880-87 and 1889-90, after the 
latter year it increased gradually to its percentage peak of 24.4 in 1914- 
If it had not been for World War I, it almost surely would have 
overtaken Latin by 1921-22. But the war put a stop to all that. The 
Germans lost on land, on sea, and in the American classroom, where 
their language has been all but lost ever since. Its slow gains through 
1933-34, and for a few years after, were again interrupted, and it be- 
came a war casualty for the second time. 

Of the three modern languages, German was almost twice as strong 
as French until 1899-1900, about two and one-half times as strong be- 
tween 1900 and 1909-10, almost three times as strong in 1914-15. French 
did not reach its percentage peak until 1921-22, but until recently it 
has declined consistently since then. Spanish began struggling for a 
foothold around 1900, and finally gained a place on the linguistic altas 
in 1909-10. It also reached its percentage peak' in 1921-22. After a 
Period of decline through 1933-34, it began to climb and in 1948-49 
nosed out Latin for the first time as the leading high school foreign 
language. 

Between 1890 and 1915 Latin was considerably stronger than all 
the other foreign languages combined. In 1927-28 the others pulled 
slightly ahead and increased their lead by a small margin in 1033-34 
In 1948-49, with the weak help of Italian and general language, they 
outnumbered Latin students almost two to one. 


The battle of science for a place in the high school galaxy took 
Place between 1850 and 1890. Natural philosophy, as phy s j cs WajJ ‘ 
called, and chemistry were considered practical subjects, i n contrast 
to languages, literature, and history, and their values f or ra 
discipline were long doubted. By 1887-88 however the ba ltle Q 
been won. In that year over 72% of the high school stude nls ‘ 
enrolled in science courses. Physics was m the lead witl, 
Chemistry came next with 12.0%. Other science courses, „ 0 , i ■ 
fled, totaled 34.5%.“ 
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SCIENCE: PERCENTAGE OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS GRADES 
9-12 ENROLLED IN SCIENCE BY TYPE OF COURSE IN CERTAIN YEARS 
BETWEEN 1889-90 AND 1948-49 


1890 1900 1910 1922 1934 1949 

Total Enrollment in 1000’s 203 519 739 2,155 4,497 5,399 

915 2,230 5,G«1 

Physics 22.8 19.0 14.6 8.9 6.3 5.4 1 

Chemistry 10.1 7.7 6.9 7.4 7.6 7.6* 

Physical Geo. (1894-95) 23.4 19.3 4 3 

Geology (1894-95) 3.6 1.2 0.2 0.1 

Astronomy (1894-95) g. 8 0 .5 ai 0 j 

Earth Science 0 4« 

5? 0 ' 0 . 6 ? , 7.0 1.5 0.6 0.1 

Physiology <1894-95) 27.4 )5 S „ 18 j „ 

5 0t ,* ny 15.8 55 0.9 0.1 

=, 1-1 8.8 14.6 18.4 

General Science 

Aeronautics 18,3 17 ' 7 208 

T T 7 7 7 7 

zzrrsxt Mr™ 

ismU°dtu7 ®T S WMe DOt C ° mplete or whol >y accurate, there 
cienee subte, 1, “ d d “ mistry were °-d y ‘wo of several 

M stat; w re e ‘ nS fi T d ! " th# hi8h «*•* ° f *• day. In 1889- 
later W othJr “ l ° physics and chemistry, but five years 

Phy anLw , ‘TV"™ reP ° rted ’ l '™ ° f which, physical geogra- 
ably larger thatch^ , ^ than PW and consider- 

next year. Although it geogra Ph) T increased during the 

a sizeable lead ovee t!. Sl ° Wly ™ tU 1914 ‘ 15 . * maintained 

in 1014-15. Physiology fonoTeH 1 , 9 ° 0 ' 10 ' but was onIy slightly ahead 
ran, slightly but consistently oh * 3Xactly the same Pattern. It 
05, fell slightly behind in 1909 P hy f‘ cal geography until 1904- 

In 1021-22 phvsics whirh h a ^ on ^ lderabI y behind in 1914-15. 
was almost as strong ^ . ad . been decI »ning slowly since 1893-94, 

Physics continued to lose tClgh SotutthtltT “ww 
-vear had a, most disappear*! iron, the c„^,“h^ ££ 
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phy was grouped with geology and astronomy, which were listed for 
the first time in 1894-95, under the general term of earth science. If 
physiology had been less human, it might have suffered the same 
anonymity. 

Through 1909-10, as indicated above, physical geography and 
physiology were the chief rivals of physics for high school science 
honors. Chemistry, which fluctuated less than the other three, was 
the fourth member of the quartet until 1909-10, when it was re- 
placed by a newcomer, botany, which ranked second to physical geog- 
raphy that year. Botany entered in full flower, but it faded rapidly, 
and by 1948-49 was hanging on by only a stamen. Zoology entered 
the lists with botany, but at a lower level, and by 1948-49 it was being 
kept alive by the artificial heartbeats of a frog. 

The greatest drop in the science field took place between 1909-10 
and 1921-22. In this period the five leading subjects, physics, physical 
geography, physiology, botany, and zoology suffered their most drastic 
losses, and two new subjects entered the field. The two newcomers, 
biology and general science, were destined to attract over half of the 
total high school enrollments in science, and this they proceeded to do 
as early as 1927-28, possibly a year or two before. In 1938-34 these 
two subjects alone had 62% of the enrollments in science; in 1948- 
49, 72%. 

A law of diminishing returns seems to have been at work in the 
sciences. Statistics on four new subjects were collected in 1894-95. 

A year later enrollments in science reached their high point and lacked 
°nly a little of tripling enrollments of 1889-90. The addition of three 
other subjects in 1909-10 did not check the general decline, however, 
which had begun after 1895-96. Between 1909-10 and 1921-22 chemis- 
try and biology alone increased, but their gains, augmented greatly 
by general science, were not enough to offset the decreases in all other 
science subjects. The general decrease continued through 1933-34, 
despite a slight gain in chemistry and a considerable gain in biology’ 
Between 1933-34 and 1948-49 chemistry held its own; the increases in 
biology and general science were sufficient to offset the losses in all 
other subjects and to show a slight gain in the whole field. 14 


The changes that took place in the number and variety c f SociaI 
studies constitute one of the most striking phenomena in the develop- 
ment of American secondary education. During the colonial p er i od 
history did not appear as a separate subject. Some ancient hi st 
was learned in connection with the study of Latin and Greek authors 
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SOCIAL STUDIES: PERCENTAGE OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
GRADES 9-12 ENROLLED IN SOCIAL STUDIES BY TYPE OF COURSE IN 
CERTAIN YEARS BETWEEN 1889-90 AND 1948-49 

1890 1900 1910 1922 1934 1949 

Enrollment in 1000’s 203 519 739 2,155 4,497 5,399 

915 2,230 5,621 

General History 1 27.S 38.2 55.0 

English History g 9 0 s 

Ancient HUtoty 1X2 6.8 1.5' 

Med,eval H,t°ry 

Modem History g - 

^'7° ® St0 7 15.3 17.4 S2.S* 

World History (1927-28) ,, o 

Slate History ll » 

Latin American History * 05 

Industrial History U * 

“ ^ Z # 

“ >0 „ 7s « 

American Geography 2 ' 1 

World Geography 

Prob. of Dem. (1927-28) 5 0 

International Relations 8-5 6,2 

Economics 0.2 0.2 

Sociology 4.8 4.9 4.7 

Consumer Education 24 3 5 8 4 

Occupations 0.6 

Orientation 3.0 3.9 

Social Studies 2.1 

Tefal Percentages 2-5 

Total Subjects ^ 62 8 71.6 78.2 78.8 99.4 

>ThI, . 7 7 10 18 20 

lo, four .ep™“L, ' ®?. 1921 - 22 - 6, T.bl.. S3 url 34. eoroll- 

£5 f 1 • uid •>"» 1" *• first tto., Am.ri- 

tcnt«p^ r J i,U thw ® four « being in the c^ni^° h i!^! Cal * ummai y table (Table 32) for 

harass- — - — - - *»- 

md. (Note „ beta.,. „ a ““ S - fa 0» -fad. 

12 ” 3I ' 6% - “» ““ “»*■«• - *~ 
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The Epitome of Roman history, written by Florus in the second cen- 
tury, and the Breviarium of Eutropius, a survey of Roman history 
written in the fourth century, were common grammar school texts. 
Bilingual editions of these and of other classical historians and bio- 
graphers, such as Herodotus, Thucydides, Livy, Suetonius, Tacitus, 
and Nepos, were in vogue, but they were read more for their gram- 
matical or literary values than for their historical content. 

Ancient history was first introduced into the curricula of the private 
academies, which began to spring up after 1750, and the early public 
high schools followed their example. By 1844 it was listed among col- 
lege entrance requirements, and by that time courses in general history 
were being taught in many of the high schools and academies. It 
included ancient, English, medieval and modern European history. 

Up until 1870 the teaching of American history was largely con- 
fined to the elementary schools. Although it was introduced in many 
high schools after that date, it did not make much headway until 
after the first world war. The first separate statistics on it appeared 
m the curriculum survey of 1921-22. Ancient history was still in the 
lead, with medieval and modern history next, American history a close 
third, and English history a weak fourth. Of these four only Ameri- 
can history showed a gain in 1933-84, and again in 1948-49. By the 
end of this period the other three had almost disappeared from the 
curriculum, possibly because of the introduction of world history, 
first listed in 1927-28. The sevenfold increase in state history between 
1933-34 and 1948-49 is an interesting local phenomenon, but it prob- 
ably had little influence on the study of other subjects in history. 

It is also interesting to note that the Good Neighbor Policy had little 
effect on the high school history curriculum. 

The social studies curriculum expanded slowly until 1921-22. After 
history, psychology was the first to enter. Never strong, it reached 
its percentage peak in 1894-95. By 1933-34 it had almost faded away, 
and its hold on life in 1948-49 was still precarious. Civil or American 
government entered the listings at its peak. Although community 
government or civics came in around 1909-10 or earlier, statistics for 
civil and community government were not separated until 1914-15. 

The former was slightly in the lead. By 1927-28 civics, which was 
Primarily a ninth grade subject, had gamed a two-to-one lead, but that 
lead was slightly reduced in 1933-34. During the period between that 
year and 1948-49 civil government made a sma gain, despite com- 
petition with problems of democracy, a newcomer in 1933-34. The 
introduction of problems of democracy, which combines the funda- 
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mentals of civil government, sociology, and economics, may account 
for the slight decrease in economics and for only slight increases in 
civil government and sociology. Since all of these subjects are 
offered usually in grades 10-12, they probably had little influence on 
enrollments in civics in 1948-49, estimated for that year as 9.5% of the 
total high school enrollment.” 

aS a se P ara ^ e high school subject was first listed in 
y 1948-49 it had been separated into world and American 
geography, with the former leading a little over eight to one. Study 
o occupations and social science studies were first listed in 1933-34. 

e a er, w ic were general in nature, did not last long and ap- 
mren y succumbed to the depression. Other social studies, such as 
} • '™ °i nal reIatl0n ! > consumer education, orientation, and industrial 
the curriculum.** ^ “ ''*** minor - and inconsequential— role in 

oftomv h a w a,ly 5 ° Cia - 1 St ," dieS Were added from 1921 - 22 O". the study 

accounted for most of the gaL^TlMMB ‘"ntu' 7^7 
history were of nil ki ? . 1848-49 enrollments in Amencan 

rtth L in ad tan re O ° ry ““‘S' World history came next 

tory through 1921-22. ancien t history, the leading subject in his- 

Although 1899-1900 ^sarr thlf W * 5 avil and community government, 
meat, its greatest los l. t, . g 651 P™* 0 **” of student enroll- 
a strong recovery £7- 02^ een that yMr a " d 1909 " 10 - 11 made 

regained some of its loss by mg ™ 9 PPed back sli 6 htl y in l 933 ' 31 . but 

Social studies as a whnlA 1,0 , 

Their greatest percentage gain ran,! lncreasin g since 1889-90. 
^■as almost matched beL£Ti™ L 7™ K °° and 1900 ' but tbis 
history and government attmeted o„V ^ Throu S h I921 ' 22 
held. Although this proportion rl m ° re ° f enrollments in the 

"0% in 1948-19, by the feu ° ? PP f l0 75 % !n 1833-34 and to 
studies for the first time almnu ^ lolaI enrollments in social 
ment of the entire countrv 1! ' q “ a ed the ,olal high school enroll- 
social studies had increa'sed fislTT? a " d 1949 ,he number of 
fourfold. Only physical education ° i * b e total Percentage almost 
He records. ’ and English could boast compara- 
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TABLE 5 


ENGLISH: PERCENTAGE OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS GRADES 
0-12 ENROLLED IN ENGLISH BY TYPE OF COURSE IN CERTAIN YEARS 
BETWEEN 1880-90 AND 1048-49 



1000 

1910 

1922 

1934 

1949 

Enrollment in 1000’s 

519 

739 

2,155 

4,497 

5,399 



915 

2,2S0 

5,621 


Rhetoric (1894-95) 

S8.5 

57.1 

78.6 1 

90.5* 

92.9* 

English Literature (1897-98) 
Journalism 

42.1 

57.1 

0.1 

0.7 

1.9 

Dramatics 



0.1 

0.8 

1.5 

Public Speaking 



1.7 

2.3 

4.4 

Penmanship 



1.7 

O.S 

0.4 

Spelling 



0.7 

0.4 


Literature 

World Literature 




0.4 

0.1 


Reading 

Creative Writing and Composition 0-2 

Short Story 

Novel 002 

Bible 008 

Library Training 0,3 

Debate 

Radio Speaking and Broadcasting 
Remedial English 
All other English 

Total Percentages , 80.6 

Total Subjects ® 

- p— — *» 

5i£? 7 did , 0 . four of «» 1921-22 fa 

of'wUoi Jit. .1» ta« iKght c omction. to Pm „ t , g . o( 

f0t > tatai.’ ISS.tte’. ept.’.'X'r..* Of a» foor E»d~ 9-12. The to, 

-”” ,ed " - ““" d “ 


114.2 

2 


82.0 


96.0 

14 


0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.7 

0.5* 

103.1 

16 


The formal study of English entered the secondary curriculum 
relatively late. During most of the colonial period intense and pro- 
longed concentration on the classics Provided all the knowledge of 
English grammar that seemed necessary. Although the development 
of a fine writing style and the cult™ .on of .tcra I y appreciation 
were two of the aims of grammar school education tliese objectives 
were sought through the translation of Lai n authors into English 
and the translation of English prose and poetry into Latin. English 
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grammar as a separate subject was introduced into the curricula of 
the evening schools that sprang up toward the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. The private academies of Franklin’s day, and later, 
added courses in literature and declamation, and by 1800 courses in 
English grammar and literature, composition, and declamation were 
standard features in the secondary schools. After 1819 the colleges be- 
gan to require English grammar for entrance, but it was fifty years 
more before English composition and literature began to receive 
similar recognition.” By that time the public high schools were 
spreading rapidly, and courses in English had been in their curricula 
from the beginning, in 1821. 


Although the first reliable statistics on English enrollments were not 
published until 1894-95, there were earlier indications of the impor- 
• E “ gllsh in the Public high schools. In 1879-80 students en- 
rolled in the English curriculum outnumbered those in the classical 
and modem languages curriculum more than two to one. Out of a 
hl fr , L scho ? 1 population of 110,000, 67,000 were enrolled in 
finVrifJt’ 1S Cumcu l uni ‘ 1 * lu 1886-87, the first year in which separate 
enrn^/^ 111 ?! 5 T* givea ’ 37% of the hI S h school students were 
the largest f" 5 ^ t y ? ar Iater tbe P ercenta S e had jumped to 61.8, 

litltTe l 0 / T ° f the ei ’ 8ht Subjects Iisted separately.” Most 

baS6d ° D in rhetoric and in 

and English literature in TsItTs iftifth’ h ° WeV ‘% ia 1894 ' 95 ' 
of 1905-06, 1900-10 and 1011 is , j th . e three c m™ulum surveys 
were the only on* l.std L E- ^ "W' 8 * 

more than the total hick i, f gUsl1 ’ were tbe equivalent of a little 

tions in English literature “resfehtl'T T1 T Bh 19 ° 5 '° 0 regiS ‘ ro " 
In that year rhetoric overtook La fn f 7 7* “ 56 “ rhet ° nC ’ 

10 throuch 1014.1 « „ for the first time and from 1909- 

After 1005-06 rhetoric repllced Uterature b y a sma11 margin. 
ie ThI i yefr n i9J b bteratUre * ' eading SCh °°’ ^ 

riculum. The statisfc ' rat * d ' c '? ed chan B e m the English cur- 
merged under the cenerin t '*?!!: and En S lisb literature were 
literature seemingly disappea^f"' E ” sl ' sh - Rbetoric and English 
In that same year five ne »• rom scene — some think forever, 

weak, but with public Z T J “ tS Were Iisted for 016 Amt time, all 
The percentage in English nn ~ 8 ^ J enmanship leading the five, 
its 1000 level and considerably Tf Und , effled - dr °pped slightly below 
erablj below the level maintained between 
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1901-02 and 1914-15. It rose in 1927-28, dropped back slightly in 
1933-34, and by 1948-49 was almost back to its 1927-28 level. 

In the meantime proliferation of courses had proceeded apace. 
Although the number from 1933-34 on was double or nearly double 
the number in 1921-22, most of the newcomers were apparently offered 
in comparatively few of the schools. Among them, public speaking 
was almost as strong as the others combined. It, along with journal- 
ism and dramatics, showed some gains between 1933-34 and 1948-49. 
Several others made less gains during that period, were merged in 
statistics for others, or disappeared altogether. One noteworthy new- 
comer in 1948-49 was remedial English — in the opinion of many, none 
too soon. 

Business and commercial subjects have been taught in the sec- 
ondary schools of the United States ever since the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. The evening schools, mentioned in Chapter II, 
apparently started the practice, and many of the private academies 
included such courses in their curricula. After the Revolutionary 
War, industry and business expanded so rapidly that the evening 
schools and academies could not meet the increased demands for 
such training, even with the help of public high schools. In many of 
the larger cities, therefore, privately-owned-and-operated commercial 
schools and colleges sprang up. Although earlier statistics are lack- 
ing, in 1871 the Bureau of Education received reports from sixty such 
institutions with a total enrollment of nearly 0,500 students. By 
1890 the number had increased to 250; the total enrollment was nearly 
82,000. In addition, there were 25,000 other students in the private 
academics nnd colleges and in the public high schools.* 1 By way of 
parenthesis, it is interesting to note that the number of males de- 
creased from 90% in 1871 to 72% in 1890” 

The widespread demand for business education was not confined to 
the high schools. Many of the elementary schools offered bookkeeping 
in the eighth grade. The practice had become so prevalent that 
President Eliot of Harvard was moved to protest against it. lie based 
his opposition on the purely practical ground that the system taught 
was never “used in any actual business.” More than that, he argued 
that it would be better academically and busincsswisc for the young 
students to spend more time on arithmetic.” 

It is not known what influence President Eliot’s suggestion had on 
the elementary schools. More than likely it was a coincidence that 
the first definite information about commercial education and cn* 
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grammar as a separate subject was introduced into the curricula of 
the evening schools that sprang up toward the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. The private academies of Franklin’s day, and later, 
added courses in literature and declamation, and by 1800 courses in 
English grammar and literature, composition, and declamation were 
standard features in the secondary schools. After 1819 the colleges be- 
gan to require English grammar for entrance, but it was fifty years 
more before English composition and literature began to receive 
similar recognition.” By that time the public high schools were 
spreading rapidly, and courses in English had been in their curricula 
from the beginning, in 1821. 


Although the first reliable statistics on English enrollments were not 
published until 1894-95, there were earlier indications of the impor- 
tance of English in the public high schools. In 1879-80 students en- 
rolled in the English curriculum outnumbered those in the classical 
anc mo ern languages curriculum more than two to one. Out of a 
total high schooi population of 110,000, 67,000 were enrolled in 
i • n , g 1S curn culum.“ In 1886-87, the first year in which separate 
Were given > 37% of the high school students were 
the largest ** ^ y ^ ar ^ ater tbe percentage had jumped to 61.8, 

Mv S i” T ° f the eight sub ’' ects separately." Most 

English literature 8 TthT ° n enroUment5 in rhetoric and in 

and English literature in h ° WeV . er -, “ 188m 

of 1605-06 lono-in j tb e three curriculum surveys 

were the onlv r f Studeots ia «>*» *"» subjects, which 

more S u the t„r, S V t ed “ En8Wl - the «**•*«■ a 
tionl In English I"' Tl! ment ' ^ 1905 -° 6 ^ 

In that year rhetn * Cre sb Shtly larger than those in rhetoric. 

10 through 19M.™ ° Verl °| 0k l . L!ll . in f °f the fct time and from l909 ' 
Alter 1905.08 rhetoric replaced “f 0 ? literature b y a ™nll mnrgin. 
Sect with English literature a cloletcond ““ ' ead!ng ^ ^ SU,> 
lhe year 1921-°o m _ uuu ' 

riculum. The statistirT L “ dec! ? ed cha ”p in the English cur- 
nierged under thp (Tft _ CS - ° r T etori " c an d English literature were 
literature English. Hhetoric and English 

In that same year fiv P ^ rom tbe scene — some think forever, 

weak, but with public ^ v- ^ £CtS were ^ted for the first time, all 
The percentage in End!,?* g and P en ®anship leading the five. 

its 1000 level and coLderablv *hl dro PP ed sli S htl y beIoW 

5 below the level maintained between 
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These had separate departments devoted to mechanical and industrial 
arts. 

In the meantime some of the colleges found it expedient or neces- 
sary to organize such courses on the high school level. The first school 
of this type, the St. Louis Manual Training School, opened in 1880 
under the auspices of Washington University. Although a few other 
colleges established similar schools, a movement to incorporate such 
training as part of the public school system was making rapid head- 
way. One of the chief factors in this progress had been the man- 
ual training exhibits of European countries at the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial Exhibition in 1876. These exhibits had shown what could be 
done on elementary and secondary levels and had aroused consider- 
able public and educational interest. In a nationwide debate which 
followed, there were educators on both sides and some in the middle. 
Proponents enumerated the mental, moral, spiritual, and economic 
values of such training, one by one. Their arguments could be sum- 
med up in an epigram coined by one ardent advocate: “Put the 
Whole Boy to School .” 80 

Arguments on the opposing side could be summed up in three 
unepigrammatic phrases: beyond the proper functions of the public 
school, debasement of education, too expensive. 

Even in the early stages of the debate, however, it had become 
obvious that the hand would join the head throughout the public 
school system. As early as 1880 Jamestown, N. Y., had made manual 
training courses obligatory, except for girls in high school.* 1 In 1890, 
thirty-five cities reported such courses in their public school systems. 
69,748 students were enrolled in them, in both elementary and high 
school grades.” Of these, 6,763 were on the high school level. Since 
the individual reports in many instances combined figures for all 
grades, the total number of students taking such courses in grades 
9-12 could not be estimated with any assurance. On the basis of the 
figure given above, at least 3.3% of the high school students were en- 
rolled in manual training courses in ordinary high schools. Four 
years later, when the data were more complete, the percentage was 
6 . 2 .” 

The figures and percentages just given do not take into account 
students enrolled in public manual and industrial training high 
schools. They were first set up in Chicago and Baltimore, in 1881. 
By 1DOO they had been established in at least 16 cities. The 8, 696 
students who received manual training instruction in them that year 
constituted 1.6% of the total high school enrollment. Although man- 
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VOCATIONAL AND NONVOCATIONAL SUBJECTS: PERCENTAGE OF 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS GRADES 0-12 ENROLLED IN 
VOCATIONAL AND NONVOCATIONAL SUBJECTS BY TYPE OF 
COURSE IN CERTAIN YEARS BETWEEN 1889-00 AND 1948-49 


Enrollment in 1000’s 

Industrial Arts or Manual Training 
Vocational Related Subjects 
Shop Mathematics or 

Industrial Arts Mathematics 
Trade Science 
Diversified Occupations 
General Industrial Shop 
General Shop 
Machine Shop 
Automobile Mechanics 
Mechanical Drafting 
Mechanical Drawing 
Carpentry 
Cabinet Making 
Radio 

Electrical Work 
Printing 
Metal Work 
Sheet Metal 
Aviation 

S" s g rorEE “ dF »»^ 

Cosmetology 

Woodworking 

Ceramics 

Architectural Draltins 
Pattern Making 
Farm Shop 
Handicrafts 
Home Mechanics 
Photo gTaphy 

ssrssxr— 

Total Subjects 
* See Appendi* E. 


1910 

739 

015 

8.G 


8.6 

2 


1022 

2,155 

2,230 

10A 


Non- 

Vocational 


1931 

1919 

1949 

4,497 

5,399 

5599 

5,G21 



C.3 


05* 

0.03 

0.4 



0.7 

0.1 


0.4 



05 



0.07 


1.2 


8.0* 

0.8 

0.8 


0.8 

0.7 

0.4 


15 


G.G 

0.3 

5.6* 


05 



05 


0.7 

0.4 

15 

1.1 

0.3 

1.6 

0.5 

05 

3.6 


0.1 


0.2 

0.07 



0.1 


2.1 


65* 

0.03 


0.1 


0.2 

0.1 

0.S 

0.5* 

03 

0.1 

0.4 

21.0 6.8 27.9 

15 18 IS 
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These had separate departments devoted to mechanical and industrial 
arts. 

In the meantime some of the colleges found it expedient or neces- 
sary to organize such courses on the high school level. The first school 
of this type, the St. Louis Manual Training School, opened in 1880 
under the auspices of Washington University. Although a few other 
colleges established similar schools, a movement to incorporate such 
training as part of the public school system was making rapid head- 
way. One of the chief factors in this progress had been the man- 
ual training exhibits of European countries at the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial Exhibition in 1876. These exhibits had shown what could be 
done on elementary and secondary levels and had aroused consider- 
able public and educational interest. In a nationwide debate which 
followed, there were educators on both sides and some in the middle. 
Proponents enumerated the mental, moral, spiritual, and economic 
values of such training, one by one. Their arguments could be sum- 
med up in an epigram coined by one ardent advocate: “Put the 
Whole Boy to School.”* 0 

Arguments on the opposing side could be summed up in three 
unepigrammatic phrases: beyond the proper functions of the public 
school, debasement of education, too expensive. 

Even in the early stages of the debate, however, it had become 
obvious that the hand would join the head throughout the public 
school system. As early as 1880 Jamestown, N. Y., had made manual 
training courses obligatory, except for girls in high school.* 1 In 1890, 
thirty-five cities reported such courses in their public school systems. 
69,748 students were enrolled in them, in both elementary and high 
school grades." Of these, G,7G3 were on the high school level. Since 
the individual reports in many instances combined figures for all 
grades, the total number of students taking such courses in grades 
9-12 could not be estimated with any assurance. On the basis of the 
figure given above, at least 3.3% of the high school students were en- 
rolled in manual training courses in ordinary high schools. Four 
years later, when the data were more complete, the percentage was 
G.2." 

The figures and percentages just given do not take into account 
students enrolled in public manual and industrial training high 
schools. They were first set up in Chicago and Baltimore, in 188-1. 
By 1000 they had been established in at least 1G cities. The 8, GOG 
students who received manual training instruction in them that year 
constituted 1.6% of the total high school enrollment. Although man- 
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ual training courses were also being offered that year in the ordinary 
high schools of 169 cities, enrollment figures were not available.* 4 

A fairly complete and accurate statistical picture for the whole 
country first became clear in 1909-10. The total percentage for that 
year, given in Table 7 above, was based on figures for students in the 
two types of schools just mentioned. About S.G% were in ordinary 
high schools and 5.0% in separate manual training high schools.* 6 
. Although the Commissioner’s Reports for 1889-90 and 1899-1900, as 
in icated above, listed individual manual training subjects, no at- 
tempt was made to calculate separate percentages. Of the fifteen 
subjects listed in Table 7 for 1934, all were offered in 1890 except 

ose ealing with automobile mechanics, electricity, and vocational 
re a e su jects. Two subjects offered in the earlier years had drop- 
ped out at least in terminology, long before 1934: chipping and 
T in ?’. an s a * erm for wood carving, borrowed from the Swedes. 

apparently deemed very suitable for girls, 
nrimarilv 1 , ° U ^ b the separate subjects were grouped 

■ . h ^ ing: manuaI or industrial training. Me- 
the field frrmTttf ' been the most popular single course in 

thereafter Aft* ^ono" 1118 ’ Wa5 given “ s P ecial listin B ■” 1914-15 end 
training high h* 1 9 '° tbe sta t' sti cs for ordinary and manual 

began to rt™° 0lS ’f combined , but in 1921-22 separate listings 
aspects and val W T' t0 multi Piy. Although the uonvocational 
dehate that tlok ' “f Ual “urses were stressed in the 

real distinetLn ^' '^ad Tth^h^ 19 °°’ “ ^ 1949 ““ 
year the equivalent of matter grouping. In that 

training in all phases of the t,'° f the h ‘ gh scb ° o1 population received 

vocational fieId > but students “ non ' 

that had beenTo.nethf T r red lhe others to one. Perhaps 
1922. S ° methlng ° f tha situation all along, particularly after 

To summarize — manual twin' 

school curriculum much “? C °’J rses appeared in the high 

Although subject and comhinlt tha ” haS been g enerally realized. 
smaU in comparison whh ^ POTenlages ‘hrongh 1909-10 seem 
they were actually much ■ - . mg . a “* d ™ic subject-matter fields, 
data made it impossible » t * n< ^ cate d- The lack of sufficient 
1909-10. After 1922 the sub^f ^ ^' Cture * n P ro P er focus before 
to appear separately. Exrpnw S ^ roupe< ^ under manual arts began 
addition of a few new subiert. * C baDge in . terminology and the 
progress, the subjects listed in l possible by technological 

m 1931 were strikingly similar to those 
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offered in 1890. Subject changes that took place between 1934 and 
1949 were greater than those that occurred between 1890 and 1934. 

TABLE 8 1 

HOME ECONOMICS: PERCENTAGE OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
GRADES 9-12 ENROLLED IN HOME ECONOMICS BY TYPE OF COURSE 
IN CERTAIN YEARS BETWEEN 1889-90 AND 1948-49 



1910 

1922 

1934 

1949 

Enrollment in 1000’s 

789 

2,155 

4,497 

5,S99 


915 

2,230 

5,621 


Home Economics 

S.8 

14.3 

7.9 


Sewing 



1.9 


Cooking 



1.3 


Child Care 



0.1 

0.2 

Home Nursing 



0.2 

0.8 

Foods (nutrition and dietetics) 



2.3 

2.9 

Clothing 



2.7 

3.8 

Family relations 



0.1 

0.5 

Interior Decorating and House Planning 



0.1 

0.1 

Costume Design or related arts 



0.1 

0.1 

Homemaking 




14.3 

Homemaking General 




0.8 

Home Management 




0.8 

Consumer Buying* 





Total Percentages 

3.8 

14.3 

16.7 

24.3 

Total Subjects 

2 

4 

10 

10 


1 Between 1934 and 1949 several changes in course names were made. Those not indicated 
in the table or text were as follows: Home Nursing in 1934 added health in 1949; interior 
decorating and house planning became the house in 1949. 

* Listed under Social Studies, Table 4. 

Household work or domestic economy entered the high school 
curriculum in the early 1880’s along with other manual training sub- 
jects. This was only natural since cooking and sewing, the forms 
in which it first appeared, were considered manual arts.** Of the 35 
cities that offered manual training in their public school systems 
in 1889-90, 10 gave courses in sewing and 12 in cooking. (See note 
S2 on p. 55) . In 1893-94, of 95 such cities, 43 gave courses in sewing, 
20 in cooking.*’ By 1900 the number of such cities had increased to 
109, but information about work in sewing and cooking, or any other 
separate subjects, was not made available. In that year, however, 
of the 1C separate public manual training high schools listed, 11 offered 
courses in sewing and 10 in cooking. (Sec Note 34). 

As was true of manual training subjects, the situation in domestic 
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economy remained very much confused until 1009-10. In that year 
the number of ordinary high schools reporting domestic economy had 
increased to 491; only 257 reported manual training courses. The 
students in domestic economy constituted 3.8% of the total high 
school enrollment, as against S.G% for those in manual training.** 
In addition, however, there were 10,189 girls enrolled in 59 public 
manual training high schools throughout the country.** Although 
many of these were undoubtedly taking courses in domestic economy, 
m addition to the other subjects just mentioned above, the exact 
number could not be determined. 

In 1922 the real situation in domestic economy, now changed to 
home economics, came to light. With the figures in both types of 
schools combined, home economics pulled slightly ahead of manual 
raining. It fell behind in 1934, but was catching up by 1949. 

f « 'T 15 ^°. ss ^ e to see m some detail for the first time the 
mnr!L i; • T^ emg made to promote lhe d ^estic felicities of 
in the IriT^’k «?,"!? econom * lcs » that reassuring catchall, remained 
mi,h b f U . d ,? basic Sewing and cooking, as some 

tions clothimr” to lbe more tan 6'ble objects of their affec- 

yea«„t ^ aDd '°° d \ Tb <* two increased in 1D49, with three 
ties by beinc sub" 10 ^ ookmg aI >d sewing lost their separate identi- 
to the field but arTth Under homemaking. This was not a newcomer 
f ° r tHe bas!c was divided 

in home economics'" Cammanded -“riy 60% of all registrations 

* Jtff 7 farmin 8 ta been the backbone of oar 
played a very minor rn] * UCtlon * n the elements of agriculture has 
strange when it is realizeTthat! “ dary education - This is all the more 
studies at all levels were t a g nc ultural societies to promote such 
they did not sucetd in 0^- " *" yMrS brf ° re 18 °°- Although 
schools, they did stimnUf v r mg courses °f instruction in the high 
»g with agLX r eTn at t 7 IlCa ‘ i0D . 0t b °° ka a ” d Periodicals deal- 
of these activities had ^ ° rgan j zatI °n of agricultural fairs. Both 
In the early part of th educatl °nal influence, 
tural schools were organized Tod 660411 Ce , nlury a . few Private agricul- 

courses in agriculture k a- , some °* the universities introduced 

tural colleges between "4 ZtTu ^ Statas *-»** agrical - 
begin to increase until the Mn ai a bUt colIeges °f this kind did not 
impetus to the movement T Act of 1862 g ave federal aid and 
■ « that same year the Department of 
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TABLE 9 

AGRICULTURE: PERCENTAGE OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
GRADES 9-12 ENROLLED IN AGRICULTURE BY TYPE OF COURSE IN 


CERTAIN YEARS BETWEEN 1889-90 AND 

1948-49 



1910 

1922 

1934 

1949 

Enrollment in 1000’s 

739 

2,155 

4,497 

5,399 


915 

2,230 

5,621 


Agriculture 

4.7 

5.1 

2.9 

6.7 

Animal Husbandry 



0.3 


Horticulture 



0.1 


Soils and crops 



0.3 


Poultry 


- 

0.02 


Total Percentages 

4.7 

5.1 

3.6 

6.7 

Total Subjects 

1 

2 

5 

4 


Agriculture, which had existed in embryo as a minor division of the 
Patent Office, was given independent and national status . 41 


The activities of the colleges and of the new Department in giving 
extension courses and in holding institutes for farmers possibly helped 
to delay the introduction of agricultural courses in the public high 
schools. Some of the agricultural colleges had such courses on the 
high school level, and interest in them began to grow. By 1905 a few 
private and public schools were teaching elementary courses in the sub- 
ject and three normal schools in at least one state were beginning to 
train teachers of such subjects for the public schools in that state." 

But not until 1910 did the high school study of agriculture 
cut any sort of national furrow. By 1915 the furrow had become a bit 
longer and deeper; the number of schools reporting agriculture had 
increased from nearly 1,800 to 4,890, and the percentage of students 
had almost doubled. In 1917 the national government stepped in 
with the Smith-Hughes Bill to assist the states in establishing voca- 
tional high schools. In 1922, however, although the number of schools 
reporting had increased to 5,200, the national percentage, like an 
ornery mule, took two steps backward from its position of 1915. The 
future farmers of America suffered a slight setback and the cattle on 
a thousand hills moaned low." 

In 1934 agricultural courses were listed under separate subjects 
for the first time. The previous pattern, however, was reinstated in 
1019, except that enrollments were given in each of the four years into 
which the courses had been organized. Most likely the courses 
covered essentially the different subjects listed in 1034. 
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Since agricultural courses have only sectional appeal and are offered 
more widely in some regions of the country than in others, the na- 
tional percentages may be misleading. In 1910, for example, when 
such information was given, the percentage of students studying 
agriculture in the North Atlantic and in the Western Divisions was 
1.15 and 1.16 respectively. The greatest concentrations were in the 
South Atlantic and South Central Divisions, with 11.6% and 1G.22 
respectively. The North Central Division trailed along with 5.03%. 
In 1915 the sectional percentages had changed very little, and there 
is no reason to believe they have changed materially since. 


1889-90 AND 1948-49 

1922 

1934 

1949 

2,155 

4,497 

5,399 

2,230 

5,621 


5.7 

50.7 

69.4 

26.7* 

0.1 

6.5 

4.5* 

3.4* 

3.8 

2.7 

1.2 

1.5 

14.5 

58.4 

109.1 

S 

3 

6 


™™CAL EDUCATION: PERCENTAGE OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL 
9 ' 12 ENROLLED IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION BY 

TYPF. OP rmrocT? tkt 


Enrollment in 1000’s 510 7S9 

Physical Education 015 

Health 

Hygiene and Sanitation 
Safety 

Driver Education 
Military Drill 

Total Percentage s n 

Total Subjects j 

“See Appendix E. 
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sity for physical culture, as it was then called, and for instruction in 
health and hygiene was gradually recognized. But progress was slow. 
In 1886-87, out of 419 high schools supported wholly by public funds, 
90 reported equipment for physical culture. 44 In 1889-90 only 91 
out of 2,526 high schools reporting had gymasiums. 45 

In that year Boston appointed a director of physical training for its 
public schools. This was possibly the first position of its kind in the 
country. 49 In January 1891, about 1,100 teachers “were engaged in 
an honest attempt to teach the Ling free standing movements” in 
Boston’s grammar and primary schools. 190 or more of these teachers 
had attended the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, which had 
been founded in 1888. 4T 

The major emphasis in Boston, and elsewhere during this period, 
was on physical training in the elementary grades. But the, movement 
was growing and spreading upward into high school. In 1899-1900 
military drill was given in 132. high schools, including three in Indian 
Territory, in 33 states and the District of Columbia. A total of 10,259 
boys took part in the drills, or 4.7% of the male high school enroll- 
ment. 43 Nearly half of these were in Massachusetts; over half were 
in four New England states, where nearly, one-third of the high schools 
reporting military drill were located. 

Encouraging signs of progress could be seen by 1910. In that year 
5% of the high schools had departments of physical education; 8% 
gave instruction in gymnastics, 10% in, athletics, and 16% in hygiene. 
20% of the schools had athletic fields, 7% gymnasiums, 1% military 
drill." 

Experience during the first world war brought out the great need 
for a better and more widespread system of physical education in the 
public schools. In 1915 the U. S. Army rejected 80% of those who 
volunteered; the Navy, 75%, and the Marine Corps, 83%. The re- 
jections were based on physical disabilities of various kinds. It was 
estimated that 50% of the disabilities recorded by the Navy, and 40% 
of those recorded by the Marine Corps could linvc been prevented or 
corrected by proper remedial measures in childhood.” 

Although the responsibility of the high schools for such a large 
percentage of rejectees could not be determined, it was estimated that 
not more than 50% of public high school graduates could have met 
the physical standards set by the Arm}’ and Navy. The shock of 
these revelations was immediate but shortlived. The shortcomings 
of one proposal, compulsory military training for high school students, 
which was adopted in n few states, soon became obvious. A more 
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comprehensive system of physical training, combined with instruction 
in health and hygiene, was needed, but it was slow in coming. In 
1921-22 only 356 high schools out of about 14,000 reported physical 
training; 319 reported military drill; 1,652, courses in health and 
sanitation. The number of students involved was the equivalent of 
only 14.5% of the total high school enrollment. Boys outnumbered 
girls by not more than the width of a pair of bloomers.* 1 
The greatest progress came between 1927-28 and 1933-34. The 
percentage of students in physical education jumped from 15 to al- 
most 51. In the latter year, however, nearly half of the public high 
schools reported no such training. In hygiene and sanitation the situa- 
tion was much worse. Only a little over one-sixth of the high schools 
had these subjects in their curricula. Military drill, as might have 
been expected, diminished to the size of a button on a platoon cap- 
tain’s coat.** 


World War II revealed continued deficiencies in the high school 
program of physical training and education. As a result, many states 
made phys'cal training compulsory and instituted new courses in 
neaUh. Although many students in 1948-49 were not receiving in- 
struction in the basic dements of physical education, health, and 
s ety the total number involved in all courses was for the first time 
qm valent to a little more than the total high school population. 

field 7 ^ ed u“ 1 , t ' 0n .. had beC ° me the second Iea ding subject matter 
held in the high school curriculum. 


patt h ern e „f W cd ha . n . d ” aidens ’ a "d art, had no part in the academic 
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no thought for 'i 6 -l.i r< m church, and academic discipline had 
° P °f Me “ ed ° r " Se !n sch °ol. The concept, vita 
Ars henna was ° T c ° nstant admonition and frequent practice. 

*"» *° —^without 
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grades below the high school level. Two years later the teaching of 
drawing was made compulsory for all public schools, and all towns of 
10,000 or more inhabitants were required to give free instruction in 
industrial or mechanical drawing to persons over fifteen years of age. 
During that same year, 1870, the position of state supervisor of draw- 
ing and art was set up, probably the first of its kind in the country. 
In 1874 the Massachusetts Normal Art School opened, the first state 
supported school of its kind in the country. Its specific purpose was 
to train public school teachers of drawing and art.” 

TABLE 11 

MUSIC: PERCENTAGE OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS GRADES 9-12 


ENROLLED IN MUSIC BY TYTE OF COURSE IN CERTAIN YEARS 

BETWEEN 1889-90 AND 

1949-49 




1922 

1934 


1949* 


2,155 

4,497 


5,399_ 


2.2S0 

5,621 



Vocal Music (1914-15) 

21.9 

17.9 



Instrumental Music (1914-15) 

S.2 

3.2 

0.2 

0.3 

Music Appreciation or Studies (1914-15) 

0.2 

1.2 

4.1 

6.S 

Orchestra 


1.2 

1.6 

2.4 

Band 


1.3 

6.2 

9.4 

Chorus 



8.4 

12.9 

Glee Club 



6.1 

9.3 

General or Public School Music 



2.9 

4.5 

Theory and Practice 



0.1 

0.2 

Harmony 



0.5 

0.7 

Total Percentage 

25.3 

24.8 

30.1 

46.0 

Total Subjects 

S 

5 

9 

9 

•The first column under 1949 gives -corrected percentages. See Appendix E. 



At the Centennial Exhibition held at Philadelphia in 1876 the 
special exhibits of art work done in schools attracted favorable atten- 
tion and created a new wave of enthusiasm among laymen and edu- 
cators alike. By 1886-87 a shade over one-fourth of the students in 
city public high schools were enrolled in free-hand drawing. The 
students represented 375 schools, out of a total of 419 that reported, 
located in 25 states and the District of Columbia.** Although detailed 
statistics for 1889-90 were not given, approximately half of the 2,500 
public high schools that reported had made drawing compulsory.” 
The type of drawing, whether free-hand or mechanical, was not speci- 
fied. In another table for manual training in city public schools, how- 
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TABLE 12 

ART: PERCENTAGE OF PUBLIC HIGI1 SCHOOL STUDENTS GRADES 9-18 
ENROLLED IN ART DY TYPE OF COURSE IN CERTAIN 


YEARS BETWEEN 

1889-90 AND 1948-49 




1922 

1031 


1049* 

Enrollment in 1000's 

2,155 

4,497 


5,399 

Freehand Drawing (1914-15) 

2,230 

5,621 



14.7 

5£ 

£.6 

7.1 

Art-Craft-Design 


2.7 

0.4 

1.0 

Art Appreciation 


0.2 

2.5 

6.9 

Applied Art 


0.1 

0.8 

2.1 

Commercial Art 


0.1 

0A 

0.7 

General Art 



1.8 

4.7 

School Service Art 



0.6 

1.7 

Total Percentage 

14.7 

8.6 

9.0 

24.2 

Total Subjects 

1 

5 

7 

7 


See^ppt^di^E 1011 1949 e ' vrt percentage.; the itcond, original percentar«. 
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years. The Bureau’s statistical staff was small, and music, together 
with art, was in a rather special category. Neither music nor art 
was required for college entrance; strictly speaking, neither was voca- 
tional in nature. The cultivation of both had apparently been widely 
accepted as legitimate public school functions. 

How well were the schools doing the job? Not well at all in music, 
was the verdict of a special commission that had come over from Eng- 
land to study American education. It found a great “neglect of musi- 
cal talent among the school children.”* It also felt that drawing 
should not be considered a manual training subject, and that its teach- 
ing methods were undeveloped.® 

What effects this report had on the teaching of music and art in 
the public schools is not known. It can scarcely be disputed, however, 
that instruction in these two fields did not keep pace with the expand- 
ing high school population. In 1904-05, out of 188 cities with a popula- 
tion of more than 25,000 that reported to the Bureau of Education, 
142 had supervisors of music in their public school systems, and 156, 
supervisors of art.” The number of students could not be estimated. 

The first definite information about high school enrollments in mu- 
sic and art was reported for the session of 1914-15. In that year 31.5% 
of the total high school enrollment received instruction in vocal music 
in 3,520 high schools; 22.9% received instruction in, drawing, in 3,090 
high schools.” These were the largest percentages reported for any 
year in these two subject matter fields. Because of its possibilities 
for various kinds of group activities, music had naturally crescendoed 
more than art by 1914-15. Since then the gap between the two has 
widened considerably. It reached a three-to-one scale in 1933-34 and 
has grown slightly larger since. 

The greatest changes in music came between 1934 and 1949. By 
the former year bands and orchestras had made a formal entry, with 
the brass only slightly in the lead. By 1949 the strings had stepped 
Up their volume slightly, but the wind and percussion instruments 
even more. Music appreciation, which was struggling for recognition 
in 1922, merged with music studies in 1934 but had regained independ- 
ence of movement by 1949. Among the new alignments in 1949, 
chorus took a commanding lead in vocal music, with strong support 
from glee club activities. Public school music, aided by harmony, 
theory and practice, sounded a timid, professional note, but the whole 
high school ensemble was decidedly on the up beat. _ 

Art has shown the opposite trend. In the simple, unsophisticated 
days of 1915 and 1922, students could give vent to their artistic feel- 
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ings only in drawing. By 1934 this was not considered a sufficient 
outlet, and several courses were added to afford fuller expression. The 
result, numerically if not artistically, was a decided drop in total 
percentage." Drawing still maintained a two-to-one popularity but 
barely managed to hold first place over art appreciation in 1949. 
Third place went to general art, one of the two new courses that year. 
The other was school service art, so called because students who wish- 
ed to do so might work at school-wide projects, in which service was 
possibly more important than art. Despite the two added courses, the 
total percentage for 1949 was greater than that for 1934 only by 
the thickness of a painter’s pallette. 


PERCENTAG E OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL STU- 
ENR0LLED >N TEACHER TRAINING BY TYPE 
COURSE IN CERTAIN YEARS BETWEEN 1889-90 AND 1918-49 



1900 1 

1910 s 

1922 

1934 

1949 

Enrollment in 1000’s 

519 







789 

2,155 

4,497 

5,399 

Teacher Training 


915 

2,230 

5,621 


or Principles of 






Teaching 

2.6 





Normal Review 


1.9 

0.9 

0.1 

0.002 

Total Percentage 

2.6 


0.1 



Total Subjects 

l 

1.9 

1.0 

0.1 

0.002 



1 

2 

1 

1 

’CR 1899-1900, II 

P. 2087. 





*CR 1909-10, n, p. 

1096. References for the 

other years 

are found in Appendix B. 
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ing was twofold: their lead in introducing teacher-training courses was 
followed by the early public high schools, and they became the model 
for the first teacher-training school in America, established in 1823, 
in Concord, Vermont, by the Reverend Samuel R. Hall.* Although 
the new school’s curriculum was largely academic, the three-year 
course also included a review of elementary school subjects, and 
provided opportunity for observation of teaching and for practice 
teaching. Toward the end of the three-year course, students were 
given a special series of lectures on “The Art of Teaching.” After 
six years of experience the founder of the school set forth his principles 
in a volume, Lectures On Schoolkeeping, published in 1829. This 
was the first professional work of its kind written and published by a 
native American.* It was widely sold and read, and influenced writ- 
ing on educational matters for many years. 

The success of Hall’s school strengthened the hands of those who 
advocated state establishment and support of teacher training schools. 
Massachusetts again led the way, and in 1839 the first state normal 
school in the country opened in Lexington." The idea of public nor- 
mal schools spread slowly until about 1870. By that date many states 
had one or more of such schools, and some of the larger cities had 
incorporated them in their public school systems. In 1900 the 
Bureau of Education received reports from 172 public normal schools 
and teachers colleges, and 134 under private control. In addition, 
243 universities and colleges reported departments of education or 
professional courses in that subject matter field* Only one state re- 
ported no public normal school or no state university offering such 
training. 

By 1900 most normal schools had begun to raise their entrance re- 
quirements from elementary to high school graduation. The leading 
subjects in the typical normal school of this period included the his- 
tory of education, the theory of education, school oragnization and 
supervision, school management and discipline, school hygiene, psy- 
chology and child study, ethics, school laws, and practical pedagogy. 

In 1870 the typical normal school included four years of high school 
^ork in its offerings. ' Its purpose was the same as that in 1900, 
namely, to prepare teachers for the elementary schools. At a meet- 
ing of the American Normal School Association in 1870, a special com- 
mittee recommended for elementary teachers the course of study and 
training listed on the next page. The course was to take two years, 
and each year was divided into two terms of 20 weeks each. 
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Subject 

English (grammar, reading, elocution) 

Arithmetic (through ratio and proportion, roots, 
mental processes) 

Algebra (to quadratic equations) 

Geometry (4 books) 

Writing and drawing (free) 

Drawing (Perspective. Drawing of simple objects) 
Geography (U. S., Europe, Asia, world map construc- 
tion, methods of rapid delineation, phenomena of 
ocean and atmosphere, terrestrial astronomy) 

Botany (Morphology of leaves; stem; roots, analysis 
and classification of plants) 

Physiology 


Natural philosophy (Physics) 

Geology (General principles, field work, classification 
Of specimens) 

.Chemistry (Nomenclature, study of elements and 
compounds, lectures and laboratory) 

Vocal and physical training (Free distWic exec 
° 0Uti0 " “ d -*■* «*«* ^ 
Vocal and physical culture (Heading ,„d ,i„gi„ g » 

.chythS" emit, *— > 

History (American) 

Science of government 

. (The0ry and Practice in double entry 
and m busmen forms) nlry 

“cS™ Vul" (Observation and 

oiassesT g *»>< »«mber 

cism of object lessons* and cnt *' 

With advanced eillS) -1 method, 

Th «“Z fciT“.„d' (S ' b, » 1 »*■»•»- 

history oTeduca,^) -*-« Ws; 

Ethical instruction (Manners „i 
tion of right habits) morals; fouoda- 

Philosophy of education, including mental nVl a 
(Nervous mechanism; the sensed P l ‘ k “Phy 
ccpticn, observation, 

principle, , a d method, oh^iT , ™*®**™-- 
the above) raining inferred from 


Number 

oj weeks Order 

CO Omitted 4th term 

40 1st yr. 

10 2nd yr., 1st term 

40 1st yr., 2nd term 

2nd yr., 2nd term 

20 1st yr., 1st term 

20 1st yr., 2nd term 


60 Omitted 4th term 

16-18 1st year 

32 1st yr., 1st term 

2nd yr., 2nd term 

20 2nd yr., 1st term 

20 2nd yr., 2nd term 

30 2nd year 


20 1st yr., 1st term 


20 1st yr., 2nd term 

20 2nd yr., 1st term 

20 2nd yr., 1st term 

20 1st yr., 2nd term 


20 1st yr., 1st term 

20 1st yr., 2nd term 


20 2nd yr., 1st term 


20 2nd yr., 2nd term 

20 1st yr., 1st term 


20 2nd yr., 2nd term 
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With its report the committee gave some statistics on the teacher 
training situation throughout the U. S. at the time. Out of 200,- 
000 public school teachers, it was estimated that 40% were without 
previous experience. If all the students in all the schools for train- 
ing teachers, both public and private, became teachers, seven but of 
eight of the inexperienced teachers would still be without special train- 
ing for their work. The committee also expressed the opinion that 
“one of the best methods of teaching how to teach any subject is ac- 
tually to teach that subject upon the most approved plan.” But that 
method should not be “exclusively relied upon. Special drill in the 
art of teaching should be constant accompaniment of the course.” 

To what extent the proposed curriculum was adopted by the normal 
schools or adapted by the public high schools could not be determined. 

In 1886-87 there were 50,000 students training to become teachers 
in the four different types of institutions that reported to the Bureau 
of Education. About 90% of these were in public and private normal 
schools. Of the remainder, students in the normal course in public g 
and semi-public high schools outnumbered teachers-in-training in 58 
reporting colleges a shade under two-to-one. n The public school stu- 
dents taking the normal course constituted 3.7 % of the total high 
school enrollment reported that year. Most of the schools were in 
city systems. 

The rapid growth of the public high schools after 1870 enabled 
the normal schools to raise their entrance requirements gradually 
and in time to drop their high school departments altogether. By 
1900, as pointed out above, they were concentrating on professional 
courses in education. The high schools, on the other hand, in response 
to the increasing demand for teacher training, had introduced normal 
courses into their curricula. Although no information was given in 
1870, and none could be found later about the names and contents of 
such courses, one thing does seem fairly certain: The increase in the 
number and standards of the normal schools was instrumental in rais- 
ing the requirements for the granting of teachers’ certificates. This, 
in turn, decreased the need and the practicality of teacher-training 
courses in the public high schools. 

1 BS 1048-50, Ch. 5, p. 6. A course is one year’s study of a subject A subject 
sucli as English, for example, is usually divided into four courses of a year each. 

*No curriculum survey was made between 1033-34 and 1948-49. The next one is 
scheduled for 1958-59. 

The explanation for two different figures in 1910, 1922, and 1934 is given in p- 
Pendix G, Table SO, Notes 2-4. 



in connection with 


4 The total number of subjects will be discussed as necessary 

B CR 1887-88, Table 38, p. 490. The equivalent of 86 percent of the students in 
high schools supported wholly by public funds, that reported to the U.S. Bureau of 
Education, were enrolled in mathematics courses. Other sources for the colonial period 
and later include: Kandel, pp. 122, 169-77, 897-462; Knight (1) : 122-3, S75-76, 427-SI; 
Johnson, 133, 147, 301-17; Brown, 131-35, 231-32, 237-47, 300-03, S71, 417, 425; Meri- 
wether, 158-81; Cvbberley, 26-81, 288-3S9. 

* Bui. 1938, No. 6, p. 12; BS 1948-50, Ch. 5, p. 15. A break-down of this type was 
not possible before 1927-28. In that year 27% of the total high school enrollment was 
in elementary algebra (BS 1926-28, p.966) , which constituted a little more than 72% 
of grade 9. 

T BS 1926-28, p. 966. 

* Ibid., p. 1064, 

* BS 1948-50, Ch 5, p. 18, Note 10. See Note 3 of Table 1 above. The contents of 
the elementary course apparently represent "a final attempt to pound home the basic 
operations of arithmetic." See Dyer et al, p. 22. 

“ CR 1909-10, II, Table A., p. 1189. The figures and percentages for plane and 
solid geometry, as usual, were combined. These percentages show that trigonometry 
^ was not "at an all-time high" in 1948-49, as stated in BS 1948-50, Ch. 5, p. 16. 

n This comparison was made between the data in this table and those in CR 1909- 
10, Table A, p. 1139. For the relationship of mathematics to all other subject-matter 
fields throughout this entire period, see CH. V, Table 14. By the fall of 1952 the 
percentage of students in algebra had dropped to 24.6; in geometry, to 11.6; in trigo- 
nometry, to 1.7; but in general mathematics it had risen to 15.0 The total percentage 
was 52,9 See Bulletin 1953, No. 6, Table 49. In the fall of 1954 algebra had a 
slight increase to 24.8% and trigonometry a striking increase, to 2.6. The reference 
for these percentages, Pamphlet No. 118, 1956, Table II, shows a slight decrease for 
geometry, to 11.4. The writer, however, using the data in School Life (May 1955), 
p, 126, and (June 1956), p. 6, calculated the percentage for geometry as 11.7. He also 
calculated 12.2 for general mathematics, which was not covered in the pamphlet. An- 
other special study by the Office of Education for the fall of 1956 showed 28.7% for 
algebra; 13.6 for geometry, and 2.9 for trigonometry. These figures were given to the 
writer in advance of publication by Dr. Kenneth E. Brown, who conducted the study. 
They are to be found in Pamphlet No. 120, 1957, Table 16. 

13 1&&6-87, Tahtea 3\ and 'py>. V!/!,, 5Y2. The Statistics were based primarily 

on reports from public high schools in city systems. See Ch. II, notes 2 and 4. 

18 Brown, p. 248; Cvbberley, p. 315. 

1“ 1954-55 the percentage for Latin was 6.9; for French, 5.6; for Spanish, 7.3; for 
German, 0.8. See PMLA, LXX, No. 4, Pt. 2 (September 1955) , pp. 52-56. 

“ CR 1887-88, p. 490. 

18 In the fall of 1954 enrollments in physics and chemistry constituted 4.6% and 
7-3%, respectively, of the total high school enrollment; biology, 19.6%. See Pamphlet 
No. 218, 2956, Table 2. No statistics were reported on general science. If it increased 
proportionately as much as biology its percentage would have been 22.2 This esti- 
mate, as it happens, was probably somewhat high. In the fall of 1956 its percentage 
was 21.8; biology, 205; chemistry, 7.5. Physics alone bad a slight decrease to 4.4. 
These figures are to be found in Pamphlet No. 180 1957, Table 8. 
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1T In BS 1948-50, Ch. 5, Table 3, enrollments in civics are given for grades 7, 8, or 
9. It was estimated, however, that one-third of the ninth grade students were en- 
rolled in the subject. (Ibid. p. 9). On the basis of enrollments in ninth grade Eng- 
lish, 9.5% is approximately correct. The same percentage also studied American his- 
tory in the ninth grade. 

38 Kandel, pp. 863-64; Knight (1), p. 375; Brown, pp. 231-32, 371; Cubberley, p. 315. 

18 CR 1880, Table VI, pp. cvi-cvii. 20 See Notes 12 and 5 above. 

a CR 1889-90, II, p. 1610. Statistics for all types of schools were combined. For 
the period before 1889-90, see CR 1892-93, II, p. 2020. 

" CR 1892-93, II, p. 2020. 

“CR 1889-90 (published in 1893) II, pp. 1126-27. The remarks were made in an 
address to the National Education Association on February 16, 1892. 

** CR 1893-94, I, p. 65; H, p. 2171. The first reference gives the total high school 
enrollment, the second, subject registrations. 

85 CR 1899-1900, II, pp. 2478-79. 

** Ibid. pp. 2469, 2474. 

17 CR 1904-05, H, pp. 815 (enrollment), 1226-27 (subject registrations). 

" CR 1909-10, II, pp. 1249, 1258. 

19 Dexter, p. 408. Between 1775 and 1835 a “manual labor movement” made con- 
siderable headway in the country. Many colleges, academies, and theological schools 
combined such a feature with their academic work, but the movement collapsed from 
practical difficulties of finance and administration. Undoubtedly its influence, however, 
helped to prepare the way for the Morrill Act. See Knight (1) pp. 380-84. 

80 It was made in an address by C. M. Woodward, Director of the Manual Training 
School of Washington University, in Boston, on December 16, 1885. The address 
was published in the Boston Herald of December 17, 1885, and in pamphlet form by 
the Social Science Association of Philadelphia, in 1886. This information was given 
in a special article by Woodward, “The Rise and Progress of Manual Training," (CR 
1893-93, I, pp. 895-96) . The whole chapter, pp. 877-949, surveyed the development of 
the manual training movement in this country and in Europe, including Russia, down 
to 1893-94. Unless otherwise indicated, it is the primary source for the statements 
made in this section. 

“CR 1893-94, II, Table 20, p. 2095. This was the earliest instance found of such 
courses, obligatory or otherwise, in the public school system of any American city. 

83 CR 1889-90, II, pp. 1351-56. The table gives 36 as the number of cities, but 
"Washington, D. C. was listed twice. In CR 1899-1900, II, p. 2438, and in CR 1901- 
05, II, p. 1168, the number of cities for 1890 is given as S7. 

** CR 1893-94, II, Table 20, pp. 2097-2113. The percentage is minimal. As in 18S9- 
90, in many cases figures for all grades were combined. 

44 CR 1899-1900, II, Ch. 40, Tables 1 and 4. The writer made the additions and 
calculated the percentage given. The figure 169 did not include cities in which instruc- 
tion in mechanical drawing was given. 

“ CR 1009-10, II, Ch. 26, Tables 161 and ICS. Both percentages are minimal The 
figures in Table 161 were from 257 high schools in nearly all of the 48 states. No 
•chool was included that did not report at least 20 students In manual training 
courses. The writer made the additions from the list of schools given in Table 163, 
and calculated both percentages. 

“The introductory remarks about manual training in the preceding section arc gen- 
erally applicable to domestic economy. 
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” CR 1893-94, n, pp. 2097-2113, 

**CR 1909-10, H, Table 137 (domestic economy), Table 161 (Manual training). 
The percentage of 3.8 in Table 8 above represents 27,933 students. Of these 1,540 
were boys. The percentage of S.6 in Table 7 above represents 20.C37 students. Of 
these 9,803 were girls, most of whom were probably taking mechanical drawing, clay 
modeling, and wood carving. See Note 35 above. 

**lbid. Table 168. Pb 1. 

« BS 1948-50, Ch. 5, p. 23, and Table 3. This was the first year such a division 
appeared for home economics. In Bui. 1938, No. 6, Table 3, the division into years 
was made for English, foreign languages, and mathematics, but a large number of stu- 
dents had to be placed in an “undesignated” category for lack of more specific in- 
formation or designation by the reporting schools. 

“CR 1904-05, 1, pp. 244-48. 

“ CR 1904-05, I, pp. 251-53. 

“ Time, (August 8, 1955) carried the welcome news that the “national F.F.A. pro- 
gram” had made tremendous strides since the disheartening days of 1922. That organi- 
zation was not in existence then, but one hopes that some agronomic license may be 
allowed in such terrestrial matters. 

** CR 1886-87, pp. 534-43. Most of these schools were in city systems. The writer 
made the count. 

“ CR 1889-90, H, pp. 1394-1485. The writer made the count 
**lbid„ pp. 1106-03. This could not be verified. In the winter and spring of 1890 
a Boston School Committee made an extensive tour to observe systems of physical 
training in the public schools of the West and South. Their administrative organiza- 
tion for physical training was not covered in the reference cited. 

"Ibid. The Ling system was built on a series of rhythmic movements, all start- 
ing from one baric position. There were ten types o! exercises. See Ibid., pp. 1103- 
06 for an account of Ling and his system. 

48 CR 1899-1900, II, pp. 2174-2350. The writer made the count and calculated the 
percentage. 

“ CIt 1909-10, I, pp. 138-47. No estimate could be made of enrollments. 

“ CR 1915-16, I, pp. 317-19. 

“BS 1020-22, II, pp. 590, 673, 590. In 1914-15 military drill was reported in only 
119 schools. A little over 50% of the boys in those schools engaged in the drills — 
1.2% of the total high school enrollment. CR 1915-16, II, p. 477. 

“BS 1926-28, pp. 1085, 1069; Bulletin 1938, No. 6, Tables 2 and S. 

“CR 1870, p. 167; Cubberley, pp. 355, 428-29, 467-69. 

“ CR 1886-87, pp. 406-97. Mechanical drawing enrolled 8.8%. 

“ CR 1889-90, II, pp. 1894-1485. The writer made the count. 

“ See Note 34 above. 

1 CR 1870, p. 167; CR 1886-87, pp. 237-38. For a brief account of its beginning in 
Boston, and its development elsewhere in the country, see CR 1899-1900, I, pp. S49- 
55. See also Cubberley, pp. 355-58, 428. 

“CR 1886-87, p. 237; Circulars of Information of the V. S. Bureau of Education, ■ 
No. 1, 1886, pp. 41-78. See Dexter, p. 406. According to Dexter (p. 407) the pro- 
portion was even greater in 1901. The number of high school students in music 
could not be estimated for 1885-86 or lor 1886-87. Most likely the great majority were 
in the lower grades. 
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“From “Extracts From the Report of the Mosely Educational Commission to the 
United States of America, October-December 1903,” in CR 1904-05, I, p 15 In 
short, introductory article, W. T. Harris (Ibid. pp . 1-10), stated that the purpose of 
the Commission was “to find out the educational causes and conditions which have 
contributed to the rapid industrial development of the United States,” and 
mended it to the careful attention of American readers. The survey covered th" 
whole range of education, public and private, academic and technical, at all h\ U 
and was published in a 400-page book by the Cooperative Printing Society (Lim’ted) * 
London, 1904. 1 '* 

*° Ibd„ p. 23. 

“ Ibid., pp. 217-23. 

" CR 1915-16, II, pp. 499 and 503. In 1909 the Music Teachers’ N f 
sociation held its 31st annual meeting (no previous mention of this * l0n " 


organization was 


found) , and in 1910 the American Federation of Arts held its first ann 1 
CR 1909-10, I, pp. 121 and 54 respectively. U8 conven tion. 

“The percentage for drawing in 1922 may have been based on som e 
mechanical drawing. The statistics in Bui. 1938, No. 6, Tables 1 ^ g nr ?;~ , f nt4 
mechanical drawing under the entry, “Drawing and art.” Since separated. * a< ^ n ^ e 
subject were given, however, in Table 8, it was listed with the vocational a ^ 0r 
tional subjects in Table 7 of this study. an< * n °&voca- 

“For brief accounts of Joseph Lancaster, the English schoolmaster n 
pp. 128-37; Knight (1) , pp. 66, 163-67. See also Brown, pp. 250-51. ’ ^ Cubher ^y, 
“ Cubberley, pp. 875-76; Knight (1) , pp. 309-29. 

“Three other books had actually preceded it, all published j n p^i , 
first, Schulordnung, was written in German by Christopher Dock, ] 7 ' P ^ a ' The 
published until 1770. In 1808, Joseph Neef, a former associate 0 f p 5 °’ ^ not 
Switzerland, published a Sketch of a Plan and Method of Education t esla ^ ot d in 
Analysis of the Human Faculties and Natural Reason. In 1813, Neef 0 * 1 ”^ 071 the 
Method of Instructing Children Rationally in the Arts of Writing a7u } hjj 

though none of these three had much more than local circulation, .y. 

known in Louisville, Kentucky and in New Harmony, Indiana, where h * ^ls 
Cubberley, p. 325, Note 1. e 

n Cubberley, pp, 878-84. 

“CR 1899-1000, II, Ch. 38, pp. 2067-2117. New York University 
the first to offer such courses, in 1832. See Knight (1) , p. 334. P^ohahJ- 

“ Knight (1), p. 329. T 

” CR 1870, pp. 404-05. The meeting was held in Cleveland, 
committee’s whole report was published in pp. 399-405. • 157^ 

n CR 1880-87, p. 455. The public high schools outnumbered th e 
six to one. 







CHAPTER V 


SPLIT-LEVEL EDUCATION 

The public high school is the product of our American democracy. 
Its growth reflects the social, political, and economic changes that have 
taken place in our national life. Its development reveals the evolving 
concept of secondary education from colonial times to the present. 
The history of its curriculum shows the changing pattern of our edu- 
cational ideals and practices. 

Earlier chapters traced in summary fashion the genealogy of the 
high school from its remote ancestor, the grammar school, to the 
private academy, the direct progenitor of the early high school and the 
connecting link between the two. Each stage showed advances over 
the one preceding in two different ways: extension of educational op- 
portunities, and expansion of the curriculum. These two develop- 
ments went hand in hand and with them came for the first time the 
idea that secondary education should be provided for two different 
groups, those who were preparing for college, and those who were not. 

This has been one of the most influential concepts in the history 
of American education. It was primarily responsible for the founding 
of academies and later on of public high schools. It broke the aca- 
demic stranglehold of the colleges, planted the seed of the elective 
system on both levels, and altered the entire pattern of secondary and 
collegiate education. 

The original intent of the academies was to serve the educational 
needs of the non-college group. But they could not break entirely 
with academic tradition. To the more “practical” subjects, which 
they had planned to offer exclusively, public opinion compelled them 
to add those required for college preparation. The expanded cur- 
ricula of the academics, in turn, compelled the colleges to examine 
their entrance requirements. Between 1800 and 1820 they began to 
require arithmetic, geography, English grammar, and algebra, in addi- 
tion to Latin and Greek. 

The early public high schools, beginning in 1821, were also unsuc- 
cessful in their attempts to establish complete academic independ- 
ence. Their influence, however, together with that of the academies, 
brought about further changes in the colleges. Between 1820 and 
1875 they began to recognize and to accept such “non-academic” 
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subjects as geometry, history, physical geography, English composi- 
tion, physical sciences, and modern foreign languages. 1 

The transition period between 1821 and 1890 marked the high point 
of the academies, ended their dominance in the field, and brought sec- 
ondary education largely under public control. It was a period of 
great and prolonged educational confusion. Scientific and industrial 
developments were changing the pattern of American life. Popula- 
tion shifts into large and growing urban centers created a new type 
of citizen and intensified demands for an enlargement of the high 
school curriculum to meet the needs of a new industrial and com- 
mercial age. 

When the Department of Education was set up in 1867, it soon dis- 
covered that the high school curriculum was a coat of many colors. 
Local communities, with a characteristic spirit of independence, had 
organized their high schools to meet local demands. The system of 
state control was in its infancy or was not yet born in some states, 
tottering to its feet in some, rapidly maturing in others. Courses 
multiplied and then faded away. Students moving with their families 
from one section of the country to another found it difficult to adjust 
to a new program of studies. Each college had its own standards and 
method for admitting students. Parents with college-bound children 
complained because the schools devoted too much time to subjects not 
acceptable to the colleges of their choice. Other parents complained 
because the schools were too much concerned with subjects of no im- 
mediate practical value in business and industry. The American high 
school had growing pains. 

One of the first tasks of the Bureau of Education was to find out 
what the schools were doing. Although the number of public high 
schools was increasing rapidly during this period, the first informa- 
tion about curricula came only from private schools. Enrollments 
were generally reported for three curricula: English, classical, and 
modern foreign languages. Separate reports were mnde on other 
schools, also private, primarily devoted to business and commercial 
subjects, manual and industrial training, music, and art. Many of 
these had courses on both high school and college levels, but enroll, 
mcnl figures were usually combined.* 

The first survey of high schools supported wholly by public funds 
covered the year 1880-S7. That year for the first time, enrollments 
were also recorded for separate subjects — Latin. Greek. French. Ger- 
man. English, free-hand drawing, and mechanical drawing. ,\1I 0 f 
the information was given in addition to the customary report on 
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enrollments by the two curricula, classical and scientific.* No informa- 
tion was given about any courses in mathematics, science, or history. 

In the following year the omissions in mathematics and science were 
partially filled in, 4 but it was 1889-90 before history was added. Dur- 
ing the intervening year, enrollments were given in four curricula for 
public high schools located in cities with populations of 4,000 and 
above. 5 Another table gave a list of manual training courses and en- 
rollments in all grades in public schools of 28 cities.* 

Some additional details of the history of the curriculum, covering 
thirteen broad areas of human knowledge and endeavor, were pre- 
sented in the last chapter. These details included a short historical 
sketch of various subjects in each subject-matter field before 1890. 
Thirteen separate tables listed the subjects, old and new, as they 
were tabulated by the United States Office of Education between 1890 


and 1949. Each table, in terms of individual and total percentages 
based on total high school enrollments, showed the changes in a 
single broad field of study for each of six different years. 

That type of presentation, made necessary by the accelerated addi- 
tion of subjects after 1890, could not show the changing pattern of the 
high school curriculum as a whole. It did show piece-meal the changes 
that took place in each of the subject-matter fields. To evaluate 
those changes, we must see them on a broad canvas. To determine 
their educational significance, we must examine them in their relation- 
ship to each other. For this purpose the table below combines the 
thirteen separate tables into one. 


This table possibly presents the most complete statistical summary 
of curricular developments in our public high schools between 1890 
and 1949 that has ever been published. It shows at a glance their 
scope and depth. It makes plain the twofold function of the high 
school that has made it the pivotal point in our educational system. 
It provides the factual evidence for an evolving theory of split-level 
education that has come to dominate the high school scene. 

Although the curriculum survey of 1889-90 was far more extensive 
than any made up to that time, lack of adequate data limited the 
ta rotation to subjects in only four of the thirteen broad fields. With 
« exception of agriculture, however, it is quite certain that 
1910 and even 1922 were in the curricu- 
chances that l 'u* VCfy omission « and the rather startling 

, PlaCe b , etWecn 1890 and 1900 require an explanation 
that is important for understanding Table 14 . 

manj of the private academies became preparatory 
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* TAB LB 14 

SUMMARY OF PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBJECT MATTER FIELDS 
AND OF SUBJECTS ADDED IN PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS GRADES 0-12 
IN CERTAIN YEARS BETWEEN 1880-90 AND 1948-49 1 




1890 

19Q0 

1910 

1922 

1934 

1949 

Enrollment in 1000 * a 

203 

519 

715 

915 

1,255 

2,230 

4,967 

•5,621 

5,399 

1 

Mathematics 

66.7 

(3) 

85.6 

(4) 


74.9 

(6) 

56.2 

(6) 

55.0 

(7) 

2 

Foreign Languages 

54.1 

(4) 

75.6 

(4) 


55 to 
(6) 

35.7 

(6) 

22.0 

(8) 

3 

Science 

32.9 

(2) 


81.7 

(9) 

58.4 

(10) 

51.3 

CIO) 

54.1 

(ID 

4 

Social Studios 

27.3 

(4) 

62.3 

(7) 

71.6 

(7) 

78.2 

(10) 

78.8 

(18) 

99.4 

(20) 

5 

English 


80.6 

(2) 

“ft 

82.9 

(7) 

96.0 

(14) 

103.1 

(15) 

G 

Business Education 


21,7 

(4) 

11.0 

(1) 

42.1 

(10) 

57.7 

(13) 

fhf 

7 

Vocational and 

Nonvoeational Subjects 


8.6 

(2) 

13.7 

(4) 

21.0 

(15) 

34.7 

(31) 

8 

Homo Economics 



3.8 

(2) 

14.3 

(4) 

16.7 

(10) 

24.2 

(10) 

9 

Agriculture 



4.7 

(1) 

5.1 

(2) 

3.6 

(0) 

f if 

10 

Physical Education 


2.0 

(1) 

(1) 

14.5 

(3) 

58.4 

(3) 


11 

Music 




25.3 

(3) 

24.8 

(0) 


12 

Art 




W 

8.6 

(5) 

9.0 

(7) 

13 

Teachor Training 


ftf 

1.9 

(1) 

1.0 

(2) 

0.1 

(1) 

0.002 

(1) 


Total Subjects 

13 

2 9 

~ 35 

oa 

"TIT 

"ITT 


1 Tho number* under the date* represent the total high tchoo! enrollment In the ne*re*t whole 
number of thousand*. The number* in parenthesis under each pe r centage show the number 
of different subject* in a broad subject matter field. Percentage* are underscored to indicate 
the year in which they reached a maximum. To the left *Ide of the table reference* are given 
to the appropriate table* of Chapter IV. 

The percentage* were obtained by dividing the total number of students studying all sub- 
jects !n a given subject matter field by the total high school enrollment for that year. Since 
duplicate* (this same student enrolled In two or more subjects in a single broad field, such at 
English, or social studies) could not be excluded, the percentage* show I lie comparative 
student concentr a tions in different subject matter fields. They do not show the exact propor- 
tion of separate student* In a given field. 

The figure* and percentage* (all additions and many subject percentage* calculate.! by thw 
writer) were tdrn from or based on atatiitic* jwMiiW by the VS. Ofic* of Education foe 
the year* Indicated. See Appendix B. 
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schools for college. Since the colleges still stressed Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics, the academies gradually tended to neglect most sub- 
jects except those. The public high schools, on the other hand, had 
been compelled to add the principal college subjects. They had also 
broadened their curricula to satisfy increasing demands for additional 
subjects. Among these were modern foreign languages, modem his- 
tory, natural science, and sociology. Many high schools also offered 
vocal music, shorthand writing, cooking, bookkeeping, calisthenics, 
and woodworking. (See Note 9) . In the meantime more states were 
passing compulsory education laws. 4 These laws and a rising birth 
rate were bringing ever larger numbers into the high schools. As the 
curriculum expanded to meet their greatly diversified backgrounds, 
capacities, and educational interests, the dual function of the high 
school became increasingly apparent and difficult. Many of the new 
subjects were not acceptable for admission to college. Some of the 
older subjects failed to meet rising college standards. Many short 
courses, particularly in science, were offered, and some subjects were 
taught one way for college entrance, another way for more immediate 
and practical use. Both groups of students suffered educationally, 
and the number of students going to college from the public high 
schools was proportionately less in the early 1890’s than before 1870* 
These and related problems demanded intelligent action and plan- 
ning. In 1892 the National Education Association appointed a Com- 
mittee of Ten, with Harvard’s president Charles W. Eliot as chairman, 
to study the entire situation and to make recommendations dealing 
with it. This committee divided the high school curriculum into nine 
groups of related subjects and appointed nine sub-committees of ten 
members each to study them and to make recommendations about 
their place in the high school pattern. 10 These subjects were: (1) 
Latin; (2) Greek; (3) English; (4) Other Modern Languages (Ger- 
man and French) ; (5) Mathematics (arithmetic, algebra, plane and 
solid geometry) ; (6) Physical Sciences (physics, chemistry, astrono- 
) » W Natural History (biology, botany, zoology, physiology) ; 
(8) History, Civil Government, Political Economy; (9) Geography 
(physical geography, geology, meteorology) . 

In each of their meetings the sub-committees found it necessary 
to consider the subjects in relation to elementary and higher educa- 
tion, to teacher training and teaching methods. The comprehensive 
nature and thoroughness of the final Report make it one of the im- 
portant documents in the history of American education. 11 . 

Of the many interesting recommendations three or four had special 
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significance. One of these had to do with the correlation of elemen- 
tary and high school studies. The pattern should be set in the lower 
grades and carried through high school. The study of Latin and 
modern languages should begin at least by the fifth grade. (The 
strides made in that direction since 1951 have been slow in coming, 
but they would receive the Committee’s full endorsement.) Less time 
should be spent on arithmetic than the elementary schools were then 
giving, to make room for a graduated approach to algebra, plane and 
solid geometry. Algebra should be taught in connection with arith- 
metic; the two geometries in connection with drawing, but related to 
arithmetic and elementary physics. After elementary instruction of 
this sort in mathematics, the student, at age 14, should go into the 
formal sudy of algebra, then into plane and solid geometry and 
trigonometry. The physical sciences should be introduced in the 
lower grades also, while the students’ powers of observation and natu- 
ral curiosity were very strong and capable of rapid development. Ex- 
periments which involved use of simple measuring instruments would 
bring the child into direct contact with objects and be a valuable 
preparation for laboratory experiments later on. 

The study of natural history or science should begin in the primary 
grades and continue on through at least one year in high school. No 
texts were necessary, but the work should be coordinated with the 
study of literature, language, and drawing. By the use of notebooks 
and drawing, students would be trained in the art of expression as 
well ns observation. 

A coordinated program of history study should be worked out, four 
years in the grades, and four in high school. The first two years 
should deal with mythology and biography preparatory to the study 
of general and American history and the history of various countries, 
including Greece and Rome. To be properly studied and taught, 
history should be associated with English, nneient and modern lan- 
guages, physical and commercial geography. U.S. history should be 
coordinated with civil government. Students should be required to 
keep notebooks, and to make abstracts and maps, the Inst in connec- 
tion with drawing. English themes should be written on historical 
subjects. Civil government should be introduced orally in the lower 
grades, but a text with collateral readings should be used in high 
school where the emphasis should be on comparative government. 

The recommendations on geography were the most revolutionary of 
nil. It was defined as n study of the “physical environment of man.” 

It should include not only n description of the earth, physical grog- 
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raphy, but the elements of botany, zoology, astronomy, meteorology, 
commercial geography, government, and ethnology— man’s racial di- 
visions and characteristics. Since it involved so many different ele- 
ments the study should begin in the lower grades and proceed in 
logically arranged courses step by step through the high school. It, 
too, would be associated with English and drawing, in addition to the 
other subjects mentioned. 


It was conceded by all the subcommittees that natural science, 
toreign languages, and mathematics should be substantial parts of 
education The committee on English felt that it should be given at 
least equal status with foreign languages and should, because of its 
natUre ' be basic to the stud y of aU other subjects. The 
Emilish S ,° 8 rammar should be taught in the lower grades, and good 
fubS Th Snd ™ tten * Sh ° U,d be »**«d b y teachers of aU 
the studv of requirement should extend to the high schools where 
English ^1 objects should contribute to the pupa’s training in 
Tehee Thi enu t m St “ dy En S Iish for f °” years in high 
written expression h-'i 1 literature , training in oral and 

of the ■develouinrn'f "f systematj "c grammar. The history 

student’s knowledge° Gramm ^ ^ 1 ? ngUa f e should be P art of every 
hand, and particularly useful for tk , 5tudy Sh ° U ' d g0 hand 
Latin, French, and German The , 'T' d be the S ‘ Udy ° f 

illustrate the political c • \ ■ study of words could be used to 
of the English race Th* If* \ lnteIIectuab an ^ religious development 
peoples would also fit into si ge0graphy of English-speaking 

finally, the comtut f A ” d 

college should depend primm-il,, d th at admission of a student to 
shown in his examinations in blS abllit y to write English, as 

There were naZraUv som ^ °‘ her than E ”Shsh. 
ambitious and idealistic program ’'nyT t0 the Commi ttee’s rather 
strain it might impose . ,‘ ef amon S these was the mental 

/elementary graded the youn «er pupils in the 
had already proved difficult fnr'n/ t tbe prese ut course of study 
lum would be even more strenuo ^ C tbem; the proposed curricu- 
This opinion had been anfi,.;„ 

answering argument. It was tn!! e *w nd the fuU re P° rt included the 
perienced some difficulty in their si .r SO ? e the children had ex- 
mittee this had stemmed not s 0 ‘“If®’ In the °P ! nion of the Com- 
intercst. The current courses con^et ' ack of aMi ty as *«* of 
grammar, arithmetic, and geocranh ^ rated ‘ 00 much on the study of 
geography which learning by rote mem- 
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ory played the major role. Memory was not learning and too great 
dependence on it stifled the child’s imagination and left unused and 
undeveloped many latent capabilities. The new program would not 
be easy, but presented in the right way it would arouse the child’s 
interest, appeal to his imagination and develop his powers of reason 
and observation, which were greater than commonly supposed. To 
say that a child of only average ability could not learn the elements 
of algebra and science, for example, was to assume as true something 
that had not even been tried. Motivation based on interest was a 
powerful factor in all learning. When the program had been used 
for a while and proved too difficult for some, teaching methods rather 
than pupil’s ability might be the cause. Much would be demanded 
of the children, perhaps even more of the teachers. Later on, when 
new and better methods of teaching had been developed and better 
textbooks written, if the program still proved too difficult for some, 
proper adjustments and changes would have to be made for them . 11 

There is little doubt that the Committee’s philosophy had been in- 
fluenced by two ideas that had long held sway in educational circles: 
that it was the business of the schools to impart knowledge as a basis 
for good citizenship, and to develop mental training by disciplinary 
drill. By tradition, the subjects best suited for accomplishing both of 
these purposes were Latin, Greek, and mathematics. To these the 
Committee, in keeping with modern needs and developments, added 
English grammar, composition, and literature; history, modern for- 
eign languages, civil government, geography, physics, chemistry, phy- 
sical geography, and several other science subjects. But they gave 
chief emphasis to the values of mental discipline, for which they had 
the support of a new psychological theory. 

Under this theory, which was developed between 1860 and 1890, 
the mind was thought to be divided into several separate compart- 
ments, each of which controlled different faculties, such as judgment, 
will, memory, reason, imagination, and feelings. It was assumed that 
mastery of certain subjects trained the separate faculties and that the 
mental discipline thus acquired was “transferred” for mastery of other 
subjects, 14 Since this involved an educational process that was the 
same for all students, essentially the same type of curriculum was 
necessary for all. 

With this in mind, and in view of the different interests and abili- 
ties of students, the Committee drew up four suggested curricula: 
Classical (three foreign languages, one modern) , Latin-Scientific (two 
foreign languages, one modern). Modern Languages (two foreign 
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languages, both modern) , and English (one foreign language, ancient 
or modem). Common to all four curricula were English (4 years), 
mathematics (S years) , history (3 years) , a foreign language (4 
years), and science (3 years : physics, chemistry, and physical 
geography.) 


The Committee felt that these subjects were essential for a well- 
rounded high school education. It realized that many students, from 
choice or necessity, left high school after the first or second year, and 
that the high schools as a whole did not “exist for the purpose of pre- 
paring boys and girls for colleges.” It was even more important for 
them than for the others to have at least the rudiments of a good 
education. What could be better for them than an introduction to 
the fundamentals of linguistic, literary, historical, mathematical, and 
scientific knowledge? Latin, German, or French, and English repre- 
fi . rst . two fields; history, the second; algebra and geometry, 
the third; physical geography, and physics or chemistry, the fourth. 

ecause of the student’s continuation in school and because sound 
ducational planning suggested it, the Committee believed that choice 
betterin' 7, “If*" 1 f hoald be made until after the first, or 
the suhi' ec I f ‘ he 0 SeCOnd - vear ia hi 6b school. Accordingly, most of 
The chief tW ° ^ Were thc same in ”>1 four curricula, 

and theiwu, t !- CeS .T" ” the sdeCtion »f a foreign language 
year of the Latin s" ° .!j 0tany or zooIo gy for history in the second 
Of the f LahU - Sclentlfic ’ aad Modern Languages curricula, 
stated thatTh r e P t r ° gramS c 0P . en S ° students tha Committee expressly 

- “ odarn La r ag - and E ” 8li ' h - b * 

in practice be distinct] • r • tramin S m the United States, “must 
who successful, v “ * “ fenor to other two.” A student 

ceptable for college work 6 IMhe Com* ^ however ’ shouId be ac " 
“well carried out » (\ t Q r jj ,! Comn »ttee’s recommendations were 

H Of th^L&„lh t t-,f Cy " mi I ht fa!riy bC hdd *° ” ake 

for the purposes of arim- ^ n ^ secondar - v schools of equal rank 
would all be taught \° C °" ege ° r Sc!entiflc sc hooI. They 

carried on in filename sIT-i To 7 a ” d thorou S hl y. and would all be 
powers of observation ^ W ° Ul ? aU be Used for training the 

would all be good to that a^j and reasoning; and they 

quality and substance.” 6nd ’ 8 though diff oring among themselves in 

a °w go thro°ugh ha a t second^M. ba< t| y !“ eded “ becaase the pupil may 
scrappy nature— studying a littl* f° COUrse of a ver y feeble and 
ymg a little of many subjects and not much of 
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any one, getting, perhaps, a little information in a variety of fields, but 
nothing which can be called a thorough training.” 

Some of the subjects commonly taught in many schools of the day, 
as the Committee noted, did not appear among their specific curricular 
recommendations. The omission of such subjects as drawing, music, 
and elocution did not imply that they should not be offered. But 
how they should be introduced as supplementary to other courses was 
a matter for local school authorities, rather than for the Committee, 
to decide. Drawing, in particular, was “to be used in the study of 
history, botany, zoology, astronomy, meteorology, physics, geography, 
and physiography This kind of drawing was, in the opinion of many, 
the most useful type — “namely, that which is applied to recording, 
describing, and discussing observations.” Its use might not “prevent 
the need of some special instruction ... but it ought to diminish the 
number of periods devoted exclusively to drawing.” Also, in the 
“large number of periods devoted to English and history there would 
be some time for incidental instruction in the elements” of ethics, eco- 
nomics, metaphysics, and aesthetics. “It is through the reading and 
writing required of pupils, or recommended to them, that the funda- 
mental ideas on these important topics are to be inculcated.” And 
finally, if a need should be felt for more subjects “thought to have 
practical importance in trade or the useful arts,” they could be offered 
as options for some of the science courses in the third and fourth years 
of the English Curriculum.” 14 

The influence of the Committee of Ten’s Report was felt in several 
ways. It caused widespread discussion of the principles and purposes 
of education among laymen and professional educators alike It 
focused attention on the public high school and its dual role in our 
educational system: the connecting link between the elementary 
school and college, and the end of formal education for the ere t 
majority of students. It “soon led to considerable uniformity in 
secondary school courses throughout the United States.” 15 

Two other reports made during this period were also influential i 
bringing about uniformity in high school subjects and in college e 
trance requirements: The Committee of Fifteen on Elementary Edu- 
cation,” and The Committee on College Entrance Requirements IT 

Among the recommendations of the last named committee th 
were several which pertained particularly to the high school 616 
riculum: 

Although the elective system was recognized, it should not be 
limited. A certain number of subjects should be required fo r a dim's 
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sion to college: foreign languages (four units, no language in less than 
two units) ; mathematics (two units) ; English (two units) ; history 
(one) ; science (one) . Two years of the same science was better than 
a year each of two different sciences. In addition to a year (one unit) 
in American history and civil government, colleges should also accept 
one-half year of intensive study of some period of history, particu- 
larly of the United States. The colleges should also accept one unit 
of economics, which should include a course in elementary political 
economy and instruction in commercial geography and industrial his- 
tory. The colleges should accept, in general, high school subjects 
taught four periods a week for one year under competent instruction. 

This last recommendation involved a principle that came to be 
known as the “equivalence” of subjects. The Committee of Ten had 
made a similar recommendation, but both committees plainly had in 
mind subjects that were academic in nature'. Although the Com- 
rmttee on College Entrance Requirements expressly stated its belief 
a a su jects were not of equal disciplinary or cultural value, its 
sn — a . undoubtedly paved the way for later acceptance of 
such a principle and for many additions to the list of subjects accept- 
able for college entrance . 18 

^ 0U ^- t tbat nat ‘°n-wide discussion of the reports 
that tnnV tT * 5 C ° mi f‘ ttee . s was Primarily responsible for the changes 
In the currL T m ^ hlgh SCh ° o1 curricu lum between 1890-1910." 
mittee of Te^ P f 18 ? 4 ' 95 ’ within n5ne ™nths of the Com- 
ence were lkt^i r ] letor ^ c an d three additional subjects in sci- 

sub ectsTt W ' the fi / St time * 1897-98 all but three of the 
subjects it had recommended had been included.” 

throueh° U 19 S io n ^ Ca [ T1CUlum devel <>pment in the period from 1890 
students enrolled ‘ 6 ^ shows, was the increasing proportion of 

committees. Durin ^ sub i ect - m atter fields stressed by the two 
were tabulated Tif • 6 S&nie period more non-academic subjects 
traded showed * “ crea ® m 8 proportion of enrollments they at- 
tribution and ^ *! etween 1010 and 1 !» 2 . when the dis- 

evidence of decided”^ ° sch ° o1 studies gave unmistakable 
dent in the period h * an S e s. These changes became even more evi- 
To put thfs * b Ween 1922 and 1949 - 
1890 and 1949 ?| ear f r * ocus * or the entire period between 

related fields. The a wT • f e ! pfuI to S rou P the data of Table 14 by 
Different as thev are^* 1S 6 ° W prov * des the basis for the grouping. 
fl nd science have one rJl cont ent, foreign languages, mathematics, 
one common characteristic: they are all cumulative 
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necessary to begin with k„ = ; e re,atlvIt y- In each subject it is 
gradual, logical steps from the C 1 ° Im l ° T concepts and proceed by 
cessive step depend on the L ‘° tt# C ° mplex - Each ™ 

related whole. parts °f a 
effort that cannot be relaxed witl/ / /° r cons,stent mental 

difficulties. These three snbje^a V' MurB ° r ° dded 
have long been considered the most d«R b f aommon co ”sent 
nculum. They form Group A. ® 1 ln the hi S h school cur- 

English and social studies form -n 

though they have many things in comm B “fn ° respectivel y. Al- 
subjects in the two fields is widely differed r" C ° ntent ° f 

phasis is on extensive reading, analvsis ” eacb tlle em - 

papers are often assigned in which attention il ®?r etat,on> Resear °h 
tation, clear expression and thought accurst. -V 0 ortJer, y Presen- 
English at least, to grammar and spelling While En°i rT tio “ and> in 
also permits creative effort, in social studies i ““Position 
confined to method of presentation. Recitation « * e ? e *! t Is lar Sety 

Group D includes business education, vocation! 
tional subjects, home economics and agriculture Th • e nonv oca- 
varies greatly, but the content of each combines som.^ 1 “ atter 
practical application. Emphasis is given to the P „ir e *. eory with 
ability, skill, or hobby that will be useful or enjoyabl^ °?u 0f some 
on the farm, or in the business world. Learning in tl, ” t ,e home, 
been called training, to distinguish it from the more m , fieIds h “s 
typo. re pureI y bookish 

Physical education, music, and art, for the sake of conv„ • 
put in Group E.” These three fields, each so different from I V encc - ar o 
have one common purpose: to provide opportunity for th ,i° otIl crs, 
cultivation of special talents. They afford outlets for , cov ory 
ational activities that, nrnnrnio nhir B ;/w.i . Cr eative and 


piaapua 

and cultivation of special talents. They afford outlets for r 
recreational activities that promote physical or artistic hew? 1 
joyment. , Art. in contrast tn th*» r»»hn». .... and en- 


. i'.v'w.vam PV8IWU ur artistic health 

joymcnt . Art, in contrast to the other two, encourages „ , 
latcs individual effort. Music and physical education ada 5ll “u- 
tcamwork nnd group play. All three tend to devclon V° 'hat, 
coordination, determination, and patience, Music and "° bi 's of 
esthetic appreciation and values.” ar * stress 

Comparison of Tables 14 and IS shows that the pattern ■ 

15 °ssen- 
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TABLE 15 

PERCENTAGE TOTALS OF SUBJECT-MATTER FIELDS IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM, GRADES 0-18, ARRANGED IN GROUPS 
BY TYPE OF COURSE IN CERTAIN YEARS BETWEEN 1889-80 AND 1948-49 


GROUP 

Total enrollments in 
1000 »s 

A. 

S. Mimla.tiT.e..suMect3 
Number of fields 
Number of subjects 

B. 

English 

Number of fields 
Number of aubjects 
C; 

Social Studies 
Number or fields 
Number of subjects 

D. 

Practical Sl&las&a. 
Number of fields 
Number of subjects 

E. 

Health. Music. Art. 
Number of fields 
Number of subjects 


1890 1900 1910 

203 519 739 

515 

153.7 245.1 255.5 

3 3 3 

9 14 18 

80.6 114.2 

' 1 1 

2 2 

87.3 62.3 71.6 

1 1 1 

4 7 7 

21.7 28.1 

1 4 

4 6 

2.0 

1 1 

1 1 


1922 

1934 

T 949 

2,155 

2,230 

4,497 

5,621 

5,399 

183.3 

143.2 

131.1 

3 

3 

3 

22 

22 

24 

82.9 

96.0 

103.1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

14 

15 

78.2 

78.8 

£2*4 

1 

1 

1 

10 

18 

20 

75.2 

99.0 

121*4 

4 

4 

4 

20 

43 

59 

54.5 

91.8 

14$. a 

3 

3 

3 

7 

13 

22 


* Groups A and R °h a y ? 910 ‘ he subjects and Eng- 

enrdlmeX- H t ’ had ,; ea ' :hed greatest proportion of student 
sCeTd" - G™ A 1 year and 1022 b0lh groups had their 
point in 1940. After 1922 Em-l'T” 1 l ° I<>Se ’ “ nd reached its lowesl 
it was still some d stanL IS 8 ^ its descent - but b r 1049 

continued the increases whirhT P eak -“ All the other groups 

ulations, and came to their peaks' in ’ IM? ™* h additiona l "*i«* tab- 

the broad changes t^too]! !J lden . Ce ’ ^ hen ’ il is P° ss5ble to analyze 
to see how they fit in i the M S h sab °°l curriculum and 

‘hrce pcriods'betwcen 7s90 2“^ deVel °“ * ° f ‘ he 

Ecg^AdomlaM^L™!:™?! 191 , 0 ' ““ sub ^ and 

scene, btudent concentration in the cumula- 
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tive subjects alone was greater than that in all other subjects com- 
bined. Social studies made impressive gains and practical subjects 
showed signs of growing strength. Music, art, and physical education 
played insignificant roles. 

This was the period during which the philosophy of the Committee 
of Ten and of the Committee on Entrance Requirements had the 
strongest influence. That philosophy stressed the values of intel- 
lectual and cultural discipline. It held that the purpose of high school 
education was the same for all students: to sharpen one’s mental 
powers, to broaden one’s intellectual and cultural horizons, to develop 
maturity of thought and judgment, to instill a sense of responsibility 
for intelligent participation in public affairs, and to strengthen char- 
acter. All students, to the extent of their ability, no matter what their 
ultimate goals might be, should be introduced to the five great realms 
of human thought and experience: English language and literature; 
foreign languages and literatures, ' particularly Latin; mathematics, 
algebra and geometry; science, particularly physics, chemistry, and 
physical geography; history, including civil government. A course of 
study based on such subjects, for four years, or even for two years, 
would be the best possible preparation for individual development and 
civic usefulness. The longer course would also serve as the best ave- 
nue to college. 

During this same period the work and philosophy of John Dewey 
began to exercise an influence that was to have a profound effect on 
the high school curriculum. His thesis that education is life and not 
preparation for life, and the psychological investigations of G. Stanley 
Hall and others paved the way for a new approach to study of the 
curriculum through observation and experimentation. The contrast 
between the old and the new educational theories was pointed up in a 
criticism of the Committee of Ten and the other two committees. 

Their work was “dominated by subject-matter specialists, possessed 
of a profound faith in the value of mental discipline. No study of 
pupil abilities, social needs, interest, capacities, or differential training 
found a place in their deliberations. The basis of their recommenda- 
tions throughout was that of individual judgment. It was twenty 
years afterward before any use was made of investigations ns to cur- 
riculum content, or any experimental work was made as to grade 
placement and the organization of the materials of the curriculum. As 
the committees supported one another, their views became accepted 
and the reconstructed curriculum which followed soon became crys tal- 
ked and difficult to change. There was much vigorous dissent from 
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teachers, but for a long time it was not influential. A change came 
only as we turned from college presidents and professors, subject- 
matter specialists, and private school executives, whose interests were 
in mind training, scholarship as such, and knowledge for knowledge’s 
sake, and who compiled their reports by armchair philosophic meth- 
ods, to students of educational practices who applied the experimental 
and quantitative method to the solution of educational problems and 
built their report on the results of experimental research.” ” 

The change mentioned above came with the investigations of an- 
other committee appointed by the National Education Association in 
1911: Committee on the Economy of Time. Its four reports, pub- 
is e etween 1915 and 1919, were “believed to have marked a turn- 
mg point in the study of the curriculum in the United States.”” The 
purposes of the Committee were "to bring about economy of time in 
WbT* ° f the US ? 0f scientific methods, to determine the 
in ' W I e instructional materials', their proper placement 

needV nf^f ’ and , lheir organization to fit what was called the ‘life- 

loneer coos' I P j P , ^’i to e! ' m ' nate those materials that were no 
longer considered to be of real worth.” ” 

wem h ohdnl C v S ‘.' We ; adiUStment ” concept, as it was later called, 

Proportionate! 'th” 1 “ translt,on P eriod between 1910 and 1922. 
ground but ,™ CUm “ 1 \ tiTC su b>jects and English lost considerable 
subjects «nsffiu^nt ?“ ‘ eading fields ° f st " d y- Th * emulative 
only minor pain 1, 6 st : ongest single group, social studies made 

mutic Tnd art! ’ sub i erta federated rapidly. Health, 

“y e’ducat o! ITl V T g footh ° Id " The ^ Point of second- 
matt„re” hads on tt 11 y ', Shifling fr ° m emphaaia ° n -bject- 
old idea that Dunil, “ thepupds and then life-adjustment needs. The 

to the new comment 5 7'°™ t0 the «*■><»» giving way 

gence of student interests an7cap! c Urs! CUlUm ‘° “ diV61 " 

considerable momlm^tnd^L^V 11 1949 ’ this movemen t gained 
radically (Table 15). Through IBM S°" S °' ? Ve groups changed 
A) remained in the lead- l tbe cumula t lv e subjects (Group 

>'* (Group B) for ' :„!dXr iSth ClS (Gr ° UpD) paSSed Eng - 
CJirne next to Groun R • *, h ’ musi c and art (Group E) 

By 1040 further 9 hift^had 0013 ^ <Gr ° Up C ) — I-. 

■"the lead. Group D ca me thW^c' G 7, E Gro., 4 

bst. For the second time-the r P B ’ ,ourth - and Grou P C ’ 

Gmups C and D totaled more than l™u TV" 1034 -the subjects in 
more than half of the subjects in the entire 
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high school curriculum. Student concentration in those two groups 
for the first time was almost as great as the concentration in Groups 
A and B. Although Group A remained the strongest academic sub- 
ject-matter field, its loss in proportion of enrollments between 1910 
and 1949 — 124.4 — was exactly the same as student concentration in 
Group D in 1949. Coincidence or not, the decline in the proportion of 
student enrollments in the cumulative subjects between 1910 and 
1949, and the simultaneous increase of enrollments in practical sub- 
jects constitute one of the most striking developments in the history 
of the high school curriculum. 

This development did not come all at once or in isolation from 
other changes. Between 1910 and 1922 the number of subjects 
listed in the cumulative subjects increased from 18 to 22; those in 
English, from 2 to 7; in social studies, from 7 to 10, and those in 
health, music, and art, from 3 to 7. The most phenomenal increase, 
however, was in practical subjects — from 6 to 20.* 1 The number 
in this group doubled, with a little to spare, between 1922 and 1934. 
In 1934 and in 1949 student concentration in business education alone 
was greater than that in foreign languages, science, or mathematics. 
In 1949 vocational and nonvocational subjects, and home economics 
had also passed foreign languages" The subjects in Group D as 
a whole made up 41.8% of the entire curriculum and equalled the 
number listed in Groups A, B, and C combined (Table 15) . 

The decided changes that took place in the high school curriculum 
after 1910, and increasingly between 1922 and 1949, reflected the 
influence of the new educational philosophy — primarily that of 
John Dewey. The aim of education was no longer almost exclusively 
intellectual, but social. Since there was little or no transfer of 
training, all subjects were of equal educational value if they ap- 
pealed to the interests of the student. The main function of the 
school was to foster individual growth in keeping with each child's 
innate capacities, and to make each child a useful member of society 
by making school life a replica of the larger life outside ” The objec- 
tives of secondary education might be summed up in the “seven 
cardinal principles” that should govern the organization of high 
school curricula: health, command of fundamental processes, worthy 
home-membership, vocation, civic education, worthy use of leisure, 
ethical character.* 4 

Although the statement and discussion of these objectives at- 
tracted considerable attention, they were too vague and comprehen- 
sive to have much immediate and direct influence on the high school 
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curriculum. They did serve, however, to reemphasize the social 
purposes of education during the period of adjustment that followed 
World War I. This happened to be the period also when the last 
few states adopted compulsory education laws and most states revised 
and strengthened previous enactments (see Note 8 on p. 78) . The 
entry and retention of more and more students in high school, with 
their greatly diversified interests, backgrounds, and capacities, in- 
creased the demands for additional subjects. The extension of educa- 
tional opportunities to increased numbers, the goal of “at least a high 
sc oo education for all,” and the social adjustment philosophy — all 
ese e ped to bring about the changes in the high school curriculum 
so noticeable between 1922 and 1949. 

But there were two other factors, somewhat contradictory in nature. 
Une ot these was a two-pronged assumption that an increase in num- 
“ decr f se in ave rage ability, and that in the past only 
the best students finished high school and continued on to college. 
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erous. Among them are: lack of interest in the work or of ability to 
do it; the feeling of being “lost in the shuffle” of a large mass of stu- 
dents; indifference of teachers; economic conditions; the difficulty of 
transferring from one course of study to another; desire for greater 
independence and freedom from conformity; community environ- 
ment; poor health. 

These were some of the more common causes. Although they were 
based on conditions in school systems of cities with more than 200,- 
000 population, as reported in 1950, there is little basis for believing 
that adolescent motives vary to any great extent because of school 
size or lapse of time. 

It is not surprising that the greatest number of drop-outs occurs 
at age 16, when compulsory education usually ends, and most stu- 
dents are in or between the ninth and tenth grades. 88 What is sur- 
prising perhaps is the fact that the percentage of drop-outs is ap- 
parently greater for students in vocational than for those in academic 
courses. 40 

This may simply indicate that academic courses are better taught 
than those of a vocational nature and attract better students. On 
the other hand, since academic subjects are admittedly more difficult, 
some students undoubtedly yield to the lure of the easier path. The 
boredom that often results is probably difficult to distinguish from 
the frustration of too great mental strain — and probably more fre- 
quent. 41 

Since the high school curriculum was much more varied between 
1922 and 1949 than between 1891 and 1922, it would be interesting 
to compare the drop-out rates of the two periods. Incomplete and 
uncertain data for the earlier period make this unfeasible. It is pos- 
sible, however, to get some clues about the influence of the two types 
of curricula on the percentage of students prepared for, or actually 
attending college after high school graduation. 4 * 

In 1891 almost 29% of the high school graduates were prepared 
for college. In 1900 the percentage had increased slightly to a little 
over 30. By 1910, when the number preparing for other institutions 
was included for the first time, the total percentage reached 49. In 
1915, it was 52%; in 1922, 4C.4. In 1928, at the height of prosperity, 
it was 42.8 " In 1934, during the depression, the percentage dropped 
to 25. In 1952, it had risen almost to the 1922 level — 44.8“ 

Although the percentages before and after 1915, ns pointed out 
(Note 42) above, are not exactly comparable, those within each per- 
iod may be compared with each other. Between 1891 and 1915, 
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while the percentage of graduates prepared for higher institutions in- 
creased from 28.6 to 52.1, the number of graduates increased from 
23,000 to 176,000— an increase of 665%. During this same period 
the total high school enrollment increased 505%. Between 1922 and 
and 1952, a slightly longer period, the number of graduates increased 
from 243,000 to 1,106,000— an increase of 293%, while the percentage 
of graduates entering higher institutions had a slight decrease from 
46.4 to 44.8. During this period the total high school enrollment in- 
creased 164%. 


In each period, as these figures show, the number of graduates 
mcreasc more rapidly than the number of high school students as a 
w 10 e. n ot cases the rate for the earlier period was considerably 
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knowledge of national and international affairs. American history 
should become — and did after 1928 — the leading subject, even if the 
neglect of ancient and European history isolated it from the logical 
stream of historical development. To give students a better grasp 
of the current scene, American history should be supported by such 
courses as problems of democracy, orientation, occupations, sociology, 
economics, world geography, and world history. 

But there are other sides of a well-developed, socially adjusted 
personality. Man* does not live by mind alone. Certain practical 
or domestic arts should supplement mental training for both sexes. 
Dexterity of hand, familiarity with machines and tools, acquaintance 
with business methods and procedures — all these would serve many 
practical needs of daily life. They would lead to self-sufficiency and 
in many cases to self-support. 

Nor should health and cultural pursuits be neglected. The proper 
care of the body, cultivation of sports that could be followed in later 
life, development of artistic and musical talent — all these would 
yield rich dividends in physical well being, in esthetic enjoyment, 
and in rewarding use of leisure time. 

There is little doubt that the relatively modern practice of adapt- 
ing courses of study to the individual student’s interest and ability is 
more intelligent than a system of rigid requirements with no flexi- 
bility. There is also little doubt that an almost unlimited number of 
widely different electives presupposes a greater maturity of judgment 
than most students possess, or a more effective counseling service than 
scientific tests and measurements have yet produced. It, cannot 
be denied that the proportion of students who finish high school 
has been gradually increasing since 1890. Neither can it be denied, 
on the other hand, that the more flexible curriculum during the per- 
iod 1922 through 1949 failed to increase the proportion of graduates 
attending higher institutions. 

The primary function of the high school has never been and is 
not now the preparation of students for college. The number of stu- 
dents who drop out has always been greater than the number who 
finish, and the number who finish has always been greater than the 
number who go to college. The kind of education both groups receive 
can constitute one of our nation’s greatest assets or become one of 
its greatest liabilities. 

The new form of split-level education may be the salvation of many 
students. The less difficult and more practical subjects may be the 
only ones they can master under ordinary teachers and in crowded 
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classrooms. That some students are not capable of strenuous mental 
effort is unfortunately true. But split-level education often results, 
not from lack of ability, but from under-estimation of a student’s 
capacity, by himself, his parents, or his adviser, or from the very 
uman tendency, to which even students are prone, to follow the 
pat of least resistance. Those who make the wrong choice in high 
sc ool, whatever the reason, often realize it too late to make the 
necessary substitutions or to change their objectives. The effect on 
a student can be disastrous, in lowered morale and self-confidence, in 
oss o interest, and in lack of adequate preparation for college or 
° r the | ar Ser world outside. Here is the educational fallow ground 
we mus cu tivate. Here is the educational wasteland we can and 
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" These three, botany, biology, and zoology were first tabulated in CR 1909-10, H, 
pp. 1178, 1181, 1183-84. In Table A, p. 1139, figures for biology were combined both 
with those for botany and with those for zoology. Meteorology was never tabulated. 
Apparently it was considered a part of physical geography. See Chapter IV, Table 
8 above. 

With the exception of courses in health, hygiene and sanitation, individual sub- 
jects in this group generally come under extracurricular activities. Driver education 
may be used, however, to round out a course of study for sub-average students. 

“Although teacher training is listed as a subject-matter field (Table 14), it does not 
logically fit into any of the five groups. It played an extremely minor role in the 
curriculum. 
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“See Kandcl, pp. 486-87; Cubberley, pp, 606-07; Russeil-Judd, pp. 456-57; Knight 
(I), pp. 521-24. 

** Kandcl, pp. 489-00. The principles were set forth in Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education, U.S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1918, No. S5. It was the 
work of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, which was 
appointed in 1913 by the National Education Association. Ten different subject- 
matter committees reported on English, social studies, natural sciences, modem lang- 
uages, ancient languages, household arts, manual arts, music, business, and agriculture. 
There was another committee on the relationship of high school and college, and a 
reviewing committee. In addition to these reports, a special committee of the Mathe- 
matical Association published a Report on the Reorganization of Mathematics in 
Secondary Education (1923). A committee of the American Classical League issued 
its Classical Investigation (1925), and two American and Canadian Committees on 
Modem Languages published Reports on Modem Language Teaching (1929 and 
1930). See Kandel, pp. 488-89. Knight (2), pp. 102-05. 

** Kandel, p. 490. 

** Students in two high schools were given the same psychological tests at an interval 
of 15 years. Although the number of students had increased markedly during the 
period, the average scores and variability of scores of the two sets of students had no 
significant differences. Between 1931 and 1942 the high school graduates entering the 
University of Minnesota maintained a highly constant average percentile rank. See 
Wolfit, p. 173. 

* Wolfle, p. 172. 

88 Wolfle, p. 175. 

89 These and other statements in this section were based on information contained in 
U.S. Office of Education Circular No. 269 Reprint, 1953. See pertinent comments on 
Tables 36 and 37 of Appendix G. 

<0 For a discussion of this problem and others, and of suggested remedies, see the first 
reference cited in the preceding note. 

41 In some high schools (see Note 39) that offered all types of courses the drop-out 
rate was higher than in those whose offerings were more strictly academic. 

“This distinction is necessary. Between 1891 and 1915 the percentages indicate the 
proportion of graduates prepared for college and other higher institutions. Between 
1922 and 1952 the percentages indicate the proportion that presumably entered college 
after graduation in the preceding year. The comparison between the percentages be- 
fore and after, therefore, is merely suggestive. See Appendix D for additional details. 

“ Calculated from the figures given in CR 1926-28, Ch. 24, Table 50. See Note 42 
above. For the years 1910 through 1934 the separate percentages for college alone 
were 34.0, 35.9, 32.1, and €1.3 respectively. No separate breakdown was made for 
1952. "Other higher institutions” included Agricultural and Mechanical (Land Grant) 
Colleges, Scientific Schools, Normal Schools, and Teachers Colleges, as distinguished 
from Liberal Arts Colleges. 

44 In 1940 the percentage was 35.2; in 1944, 30.8, and in 1950, 40.6. These per- 
centages were calculated from BS 1950-52, Ch. 1, Table 6. The percentages in this 
note, it should be pointed out, were based on data that included figures for private 
schools. Those for public high schools alone could not be determined. Presumably 
they would be slightly lower. 
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fields, or groups, from the various tables in Chapters IV and V. Sepa* 
rately or in combination, the percentages and the figures on which 
they were based show the emphasis each subject or field or group re- 
ceived in the high school curriculum between 1890 and 1949. They 
show the breadth and scope of the main educational developments 
that took place in that period. 

But there are several closely related and important parts of these 
developments that such subject-matter statistics did not touch upon. 
They did not show the grades in which many separate subjects by 
custom or design had been offered. In what grades, for instance, were 
chemistry and physics usually studied? In the last 20 years chemistry 
generally has been offered in the 11th grade, physics in the 12th. 
Were those their positions in 1890? If not, in what grades were they 
taught? When were they shifted to grades 11 and 12? Was first- 
year algebra in grade 9 followed by second-year in grade 10, and then 
by plane geometry, solid geometry, and finally trigonometry? 

These questions must be answered, if possible, so that other signi- 
ficant data may be collected and analyzed. The statistics on algebra, 
given above, showed that the number of algebra students increased 
tremendously between 1890 and 1949, but that the proportion of such 
students decreased progressively after 1910. Did similar decreases 
take place in the various courses in algebra and mathematics in rela- 
tion to the grades in which they were taught? Did the grades in 
which they were taught have any influence on enrollments? Did the 
introduction of new courses in certain grades affect enrollments in 
other courses or subjects offered in the same grades, or in the next 
grade of a sequence? Did the sequence of courses in one subject 
affect the sequence in another? 

Many of these questions probably cannot be answered with absolute 
finality. Even tentative answers, however, may provide additional 
details of interest to educational history and may suggest possible 
solutions for some of the educational problems that confront us today. 

During the last sixty years the increase in high school enrollments 
has been caused by rising birth rates, extension of educational oppor- 
tunities, and longer continuance in high school. Although college en- 
rollments have also increased tremendously in this period, most stu- 
dents still end their formal education with high school while many 
others drop out before they graduate. The type of education they 
receive is of the utmost importance to them as individuals and as 
citizens. The type of education is equally important for those who 
continue to college, and determines in a large measure their choice of 
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custom or design had been offered. I n wh^f any , separat . e subjects by 
chemistry and physics usually studied? In ttl , es ’ ‘° T instance - were 
generally has been offered in the nth ] 381 20 . years chemistry 
Were those their positions in 1890? If Physics in the 12th. 

taught? When were they shifted to eradefii at , grades were they 
year algebra in grade 9 followed by second-v • a ” d 12? Was Srst ' 
by plane geometry, solid geometry, and finallw ™ grade 10, and then 
These questions must be answered, if possihl” SOn0 f letry? 
ficant data may be collected and analyzed. Th *' i° • . 1 ot ber signi- 
given above, showed that the number of algebra atlStlcs on “Igebra, 
tremendously between 1890 and 1949, but that th SlUdent ? increased 
students decreased progressively after 19lo. Djj Pr P p ? rt i on of such 
take place in the various courses in algebra and m ,f mdar decreases 
tion to the grades in which they were taught? in rela- 

which they were taught have any influence on enroll the Bra des in 
introduction of new courses in certain grades affe !' lents? Did the 
other courses or subjects offered in the same erar^ enr ? I1 ments in 
grade of a sequence? Did the sequence of courses’ i” “ the next 
affect the sequence in another? ,n on e subject 

Many of these questions probably cannot be answered • 
finality. Even tentative answers, however, may provoT** 1 absoI ute 
details of interest to educational history «■* ™rzt: ddi ^< 
solutions for some of the educational problems that conf^** 1 Possible 
During the last sixty years the increase in high schoT” 1 Us to(Ja y* 
has been caused by rising birth rates, extension of edueV^^^nts 
tunitics, and longer continuance in high school. Althou* t!° na * °Ppor- 
rollments have also increased tremendously in this peri^j c °Pege cn- 
dents still end their formal education with high school ^ Tn ° s ^ stu- 
others drop out before they graduate. The type of m ninny 
receive is of the utmost importance to them as indi v ; f? UCat, ’°n thev 
citizens. Tiic type of education is equally important f Ua ^ s and a* 
continue to college, and determines in a large measure # 1 , ^°Se xeh* 

lft rir chr . J 


loice c 
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Table 16 1 

TIME-TABLE FOR FOUR COURSES OF STUDY 
SUGGESTED BY THE COMMITTEE OF TEN 



Classical 

Latin- 

Sclentiflo 

Modern 

Lanruaffos 

English 


i. 

_g 

g 

_4 


g 

5 

_4 

12 5 4 

12 5 4 

Latin 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1111 

Greek 



1 

1 







French 


a 

a 

a 


a 

a 

a 

1111 

t> b b to 

German 


1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

a 1 1 1 

to to b to 

Algebra 

1 


4 

4 

1 


* 

4 

1 4 

i 4 4 

Geometry 


X 

4 



1 

4 


1 4 

l 4 

Trigonometry 




4 




i 

4 

4 

Astronomy 







4 


4 

4 

Thyalca 


1 




1 



l 

l 

Chemistry 




l 




1 

l 

l 

Fhyalcal 

Geography 

1 




1 




1 

l 

Phyalography 2 








c 

o 

0 

Geology 








4 

4 

4 

Meteorology 







a 


4 

4 

Botany 






1 



l 

l 

Zoology 






d 



d 

d 

Fhyelology 








4 

4 

4 

Hlatory 

1 

1 


e • 

1 


i 

e 

1 1 e 

1111 

English 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1111 

1111 


S Oflrnaa op French. £ Latin, Goman, or French. £ Geology or physiography. 
Botany or zoology. £ Tri go none try and higher algebra, or history. 

1 References were given In Nolo 3 of the text. The figures 1 and Indicate the amount 
of time in terms of an academic year. The number of periods per week is not shown. 
They varied for different subjects and occasionally for the tame subjects in different curricula. 
The general pattern was as follows: in the first year of a foreign language, classes met five 
times a week, thereafter, 4 times. Mathematics and history classes in grade 9 met 4 times 
each; in grades 10 and 12, 3 times; in grade 11, 2 times (in the English curriculum, 4 times). 
All science courses met 3 times. English in grade 9 met 4 times; In grade 10, 3 or 4 times 
in the English curriculum, 3 times in the others; in grade 12, 2 times in the classical curricu- 
lum, 4 times In the others. Each of the four curricula had a total of £0 periods a week 
for each of the 4 high school years. 

•"A mom advanced treatment of our physical environment in which the agencies and 
processes involved, the origins, development, and decadence of the forms presented, and the 
significance of the earth’s face are the leading themes . . Committee of Ten, p. £00. 

The changes made in the grade assignments of physics and chemistry 
are revealing. 



6 WHAT’S HAPPENED TO OUR HIGH SCHOOLS? 

The Conference on Science recommended that chemistry be taught 
before physics and that physics be taught in the twelfth grade. It 
recognized that this was “plainly not the logical’' order but one re- 
qmred by the necessity of more mathematics, considered essential for 
r J„V ° f , physlcs but not of chemistry. In its Table III the 
nhT.^ tTf ° f T ™ reversed this order t0 iusure at least a half year of 
P ys cs before meteorology was taken up in the second half of grade 

With this a h ° 6 year bef ° re physio S rapby was studied in grade 12. 

“rr st ents wouid havc first -^ ar ai s ebra in s rade 

periods eaehl’ ^ 1116 geom f 1 try and second-year algebra in grade 10 (2 
th y couTd fia, ’.h Prepa ’ atl0n for pby *i- - grade 11. With physics 
each) second-year algebra and solid geometry (2 periods 

gra I de it 10 m i d tf 2^ WeVer ’ the C ° mD > ittaa placed physics in 
the period L .STZS fct . l ™ yaa - ^-Id be 

bilities. It was imoortant f U W ex ^! ore tbe ’ r interests and capa- 

before they chose which ° r - i*™ to dlscover their several aptitudes 
represented the “inore-mi UFr .' CU um tbey would follow. Physics best 

sh ould have som^experience^slnce T’*? ? * hich * stud ™ tS 

or choice, left school aft* a nCC many stu dents, from necessity 
for physics. ^ grade 10 - tIlat g™de was the best place 

not be deteJmined" 10 ]!!! Urn'll* 'r* ad ° Pted by the schools cou,d 
“famous” and “for seventppn ,, 6 » ? mmittee ’ s Report had become 
the inspiration of manv ** * Ee p ommen dations had “been 

teachers whose aim has been S °* sch ° o1 Principals and 

Rr ^ n ged by that committee.”* ^ U? l ° the model courses of study 

the model curricula^in wholeTr^ 1 '^ that “ any school s did follow 
assumed that the subject enrollment Part ' • T ° make this test !t was 
um surveys, represented the !tnd !' “ gIVen in the selected curricu- 
icct had been assigned by the grade to which the sub- 

» Physics, f„ r example, pre SU m»m ’ ° f Ten ’ Total enrollments 
centage for physics, therefore show fr ° m grade 10 ' The P er ‘ 

that grade studied physics in s” Wbal Proportion of students in 


t proportion of students in 

Am d n Au ^ incipi ? * hat >™»t be k eP t m 

. percentage greater than 100 for e heoretically possible pattern. 
he ,f ade slloeation of that suble “ amp,e . shows immediately that 
possible for . subject to have m„m 11 “ ° b ™^ y - 

“ oae reg.strat.ons from a grade than 
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TABLE 17 

ENROLLMENTS IN CERTAIN COURSES IN PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 
EXPRESSED AS THE PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IN THE GRADE OR 
GRADES SUGGESTED FOR THE COURSES BY THE COMMITTEE OF TEN: 
1889-90 TO 1D54-55 1 


High School 
enrollment 



203 519 915 2230 5621 5399 6584 


Grade 9 


enrollment 

87 

223 

Grade 10 
enrollment 

53 

135 

Grade 11 
enrollment 

37 

93 

Grade 12 
enrollment 

26 

68 

Grades 9,11,12 
enrollments 

150 

384 

Grades 10 and 11 
enrollments 

90 

228 


1890 


393 

869 

1827 

1641 

1998 

248 

608 

1540 

1491 

1782 

163 

427 

1231 

1242 

1500 

111 

326 

1023 

1026 

1304 

667 

1602 

4081 

3909 

4S02 

411 

1035 

2771 

2733 

3282 

1900 

1910 

1922 

1934 

1949 1955 


0 , 11,12 

10 A 11 
12 

11 
10 
12 

0 


12 

10 

10 

12 


■Course .or. S h*?, last 


Algebra 1,2,3* — 

61.4 

76.1 

Geometry 

48.1 

62.4 

Trigonometry 


14.6 

Astronomy 

— 

ISaS 

Physics 

87. 1 

73.2 

Chemistry 

Physical 

78.9 

58.9 

Geography 

— 

r>4.4 

Geology 

— 

ZLmSl 

Botany 

— 


Zoology 10 , 
Ihjalology--*-/ 




.77 .9 

10.3 

3.0 

54.0 

56.6 


45.1 

0.5 


58.2 

25.6 

125.8 


55.2 

48.9 

10.5 
0.3 

32.6 


10.0 

1.1 

14.0 

5.6 

34,8 


40.7 

34.4 

7.4 

0.2 

22.0 

41.6 


4.9 

0.6 

3.3 

2.2 

10.0 


37.1 

25.8 

10.6 


0.5 

0.4 

5.2 


34.0 

22.8 

13.0 


5 Figure* immediately under the dates give the total high school enrollment to the nearest 
thousand. For a discussion of grade enrollments in 1890 and 1900, and of the particular 
situation from 1910 through 1634, see Appendix C. Although the recommendations of the 
Committee were not known In 1890, the grade locations of Table 16 were assumed for that 
year. Percentages underscored mark the year in which they reached the highest point. 
To facilitate comparison all percentages were carried through 1955. For percentages hated on 
total high school enrollments, see Chapter IV, Table 1 ( Mathematics ) and Table 3 (Science). 

*CR 1889-90, II, pp. 1383-91. ‘HS 1920-22, II, pp. 560-94. 

• CR 1899-1900, II, PP. 2129-36. ♦ Bulletin 1038. So. 0, Table 3. 

*Cn 1909-10, II, pp. 1169-81. T BS 1943-50. Ch. 5, Table 3. 

• Tamphtet No. 1 1 8, Table 3 (Science) and Table 12 ( Mathematics h School U(t (lime 
1950). pp. 6-7. 

• For the sake of uniformity and convenience the three courses In algebra, elementary <£nt* 
year), intermediate (second -year), and advanced (college algebra), are called algebra 1. 2. 
and 3 respectively. 

“ Anatomy and hygiene, with physiology, formed a half-year course. 3 periods a week. 
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The Conference on Science recommended thnt chemistry be taught 
before physics and that physics be taught in the twelfth grade. It 
recognized that this was “plainly not the logical” order but one re- 
qmred by the necessity of more mathematics, considered essential for 
l!' U " y o! , phys,cs but not of chemistry. In its Table III the 
nh^! w ° f Ten reversed this order to insure at least a half year of 
11 mH C meteoro |°Sy was taken up in the second half of grade 
With thi! Wh ° 6 yeaf bef ° re ph y si °8 ra P h y was studied in grade 12. 
9 4 neIdT nB i emenl StUdentS W0Uld have firs t-year algebra in grade 
Periods “cm ? 8e0metry and sec °nd-year algebra in grade !o (3 

they could C finish physi “ in B rada With physics 

each)! second-year algebra and solid geometry (2 periods 

grade i io m it I r C “ rriCUla ' h ° wever ’ Committee placed physics in 
L period in which TV V : S tW °, f ° ,d: lhe l ™ yaa » should b 0 
bilities. It was imoortanff S tv™ ^ explore tlieir interests and capa- 
before they chose which r ,° r - to dlscover their several aptitudes 
represented the “inorganic sri' CU Um ^ Cy ' V '? U,d { oI,ow - Physics best 
should have some rw eD j. OS °t Precision” in which all students 
or choice, left school aft™™ ,® lnce many students, from necessity 
for physics 1 after grade 10 ’ that grade was the best place 

not be dete^nrf m °By Tnafh r"* ad . opted by th e schools could 
“famous” and “for sevenJppr, ° »» ' ? mm i ttee ’ s Report had become 
the inspiration of manv tin f eaK l lts Commendations had “been 
teachers whose aim has been to? 11 S ° f blgh sch ° o1 Principals and 
arranged by that committee ” 1 C UP lo model courses of study 

the model eurricnla^in wholeT'™ 15 ' that many schoo!s did follow 
assumed that the subject enrollm Part ' T ° make this test it was 
um surveys, represented oTZSlV in ‘ he sd “ ted curricu- 
]ect had been assigned by the r en ! m the grade to which the sub- 
ln Physics, for example ° f Ten ' Total enrollments 

centage for physics, thereto ^h 5 " T fr0m ^ade 10. The per- 
that grade studied physics in V -° WS What P ro P ort ion of students in 
In examining this tlh e th ?‘ Ven year - 
nimd. All percentages should form 1 "! p ™ CI Ple that must be kept in 

Any percentage greater than 100 the ° r eticaUy possible pattern. 

the grade allocation of that ,^ ample ’ sh °ws immediately that 
possible for a subject t„ h ave ^re r ^7°” g ' 11 “ «**»* im- 
egistrations from a grade than 
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TABLE 17 

ENROLLMENTS IN CERTAIN COURSES IN PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 
EXPRESSED AS THE PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IN THE GRADE OR 
GRADES SUGGESTED FOR THE COURSES BY THE COMMITTEE OF TEN: 
1889-00 TO 1954-55 1 


is9q 2/ i goo- ^ i sisr^is2sr ^is3s ^is^r^3^sr^ 


High School 
enrollment 

203 

519 

915 

2230 

5621 

5399 

6584 

Grade 9 

enrollment 

87 

223 

393 

869 

1827 

1641 

1998 

Grade 10 
enrollment 

53 

135 

248 

60S 

1540 

1491 

1782 

Grade 11 
enrollment 

37 

93 

163 

427 

1231 

1242 

1500 

Grade 12 
enrollment 

26 

68 

111 

326 

1023 

1026 

1304 

Grades 9,11,12 
enrollments 

150 

384 

667 

1602 

4081 

3909 

4802 

Grades 10 and 11 
enrollments 

90 

228 

411 

1035 

2771 

2733 

3282 


1890 1900 1910 1032 1931 1919 1955 


craqeifll 

9,11,12 

10 A 11 
12 

11 
10 
12 

0 

12 

10 

10 

12 


figiira g— qe- SuMgci 


Algebra 1,2,3 

61.4 

76.1 

Geometry 

48.1 

62.4 

Trigonometry 

-- 

14.6 

Astronomy 

— 

IS* 5 

Physics 

87.1 

73.2 

Chemistry 

Ihyalcal 

78.9 

58.9 

Geography 

— 

g4.4 

Geology 

— 

S1m& 

Botany 

— 


Zoology . 30 . 
Phyalologyi*/ 


203 ..4 


77 . 9 - 

,.<?£*£ 

3.0 

54.0 
56.6 

45.1 
9.5 

58.2 
25-. 6 

125.6 


55.2 

48.9 

10.5 
0.3 

32.6 

50.3 

10.9 

1.1 

14.0 

5.6 

34,8 


40.7 37.1 34.0 

34.4 25.8 22.8 

7.4 10.6 13.0 

0.2 

22.0 19.5 17.0 

41.6 40.9 37.0 

4.9 

0.6 

3.3 0.5 

2.2 0.4 

10.0 5.2 


1 Figures immediately under the dates give the total high school enrollment to the nearest 
thoussnd. For a discussion of grade enrollments in 1890 and 1900, and of the particular 
situation from 1910 through 1934, see Appendix G. Although the recommendations of the 
Committee were not known la 1890, the grade locations of Tahle 16 were assumed for that 
year. Percentages underscored marie the year in which they reached the highest point. 
To facilitate comparison alt percentages wen? carried through 1955. For percentages based on 
total high school enrollments, see Chapter IV, Table 1 (Mathematics) and Table 3 (Science). 

•Cll 1889-00, II. pp. 1388-91. «BS 1920-22, II, pp. 580-94. 

*Cll 1899-1900, n, pp. 2129-36. • Bulletin 1038. So. 0, Table 3. 

4 Cn 1909-10. II. pp. 1109-81. *BS 1948-50, Ch. 5, Table 3. 

, * No. J18, Table 3 (Science) and Tahle 12 ( Mathematics): School Life (June 

1956), pp. 0-7. 

* For the sake of uniformity and convenience the three courses In algebra, elementary (first- 
krti*). Intermediate (second -year), and advanced (college algebra), are called algebra 1 2 
3 respectively. * ' 

Anatomy and hygiene, with physiology, formed a half-year course, 3 periods a Week. 
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the number of students in that grade. Since physiology in grade 12 
or m grade 11, does not conform to this principle in 1800 and 1010, it 

cou not ave been offered exclusively in cither of those grades in 
those years. 

”° ° ther sub i ect percentage runs contrary to this prin- 
r . ’ ^ aC .? CS not P rove ” that the grades assigned to each sub- 
O np r . eces _ san y correct. There are other factors to be considered, 
totil I ' J CSC V6S a com P ar ‘ s °n with subject percentages based on 
Sfbasfshow 0 rbT r ° 1 . llmentS - Subi£Ct Percentages worked out on 
centage points L 1890- That “T Che ™ stry were at lheir bi Shcst per- 
and physiology were at thei as . trpno,ny ’.P hys >c a l geography, geology, 
geometry i. th r hlghest P°mts in 1000, and algebra and 

this table’ folio t! , Except for trigonometry, all the percentages in 
This s ' „ tha ‘ Pattem «»ctly, subject for subject, 
in the corresnonA nSniS Registrations in each subject are the same 
Priate common W i T” i°- o' 16 three . tabIes - Tbey form tbe a PP r °- 
are divided to obtain °th lch totaI hi g h school or grade enrollments 
Despite the great dSL^! Percentage in a given year, 

•cents and the resulting o* W ^ betwccn the two kinds of enroll- 

centages not only reach Hiebn 0 " 1 !! 8 - 8 ’ I*" 6 com P arable subject per- 

to decline in the period im tbe same years ' they all begin 

respect trigonometry also ““. edlateIy f °Uowing their peaks. In this 
If the comparison £ Z T **, to the ^“ted pattern.” 

Percentages is carried a st™ em '? lbnent and grade enrollment 
grade assignment of at ^ Gr ’ ^ ^ rows som e doubt on the 
chemistry shows a percent ° De C ° U f Se * In Ch apter IV, Table S, 

1? shows a decrease Alth™ betw een 1910 and 1922. Table 

•could show the same proportion f Unlikdy 1,1111 a S rada enrollment 
? er ’° d as the total enrollment M. ’ * mcrease or decrease in a given 
, . ls table deviates a little tn & per< T enta S e decrease for chemistry 
trigonometry, shows a percent! Another grade 12 subject, 

these instances mean, nm ft! T “ both ‘ables. Both of 

g hat ch emistry is problblv i!?h m ™‘ S “ grade 12 are incorrect, 
and T n f ° r lhis ten tative coTclu^ "' r0ng grade ln 1910 and 1922 - 
fourth - d beC ° me ‘he Vedem” T ' 0Und ' In 1934 chemistry 
a fourth Even as earlvas sclences of the third and 

fourth-year subject.” ’ Since i '? physlcs ha d become '‘generally 

havTbee 1 ?° fost «-* fawT'*’ had passed physi - “ «- 

' likdv th , h d t0 C ° mp<:te withit S .7 ,y that Physics would 
l k ' b tha ‘ chenils try had shined ** ““ ^ade. It is more 
grade 12 to grade 11 before 
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1928, if indeed it had ever been exclusively in grade 12 at all. On the 
other hand, if chemistry had been in grade 12 and physics in grade 10 
during most of the time between 1890 and 1922, when grade 10 was 
consistently twice the size of grade 12, this would easily account for 
the two-to-one proportion of registrations in physics over those in 
chemistry between 1890 and 1915. In 1922 chemistry narrowed the 
gap remarkably.* This lends further support to the doubt about chem- 
istry expressed above. Perhaps between 1915 and 1922 chemistry was 
shifted to grade 11 and physics to grade 12 or — and this seems more 
logical — neither had been exclusively in the grades recommended by 
the Committee. 


There was no conflict in the order preferred by the Conference on 
Science — physics before chemistry — and the order preferred by the 
Committee — physics before meteorology and physiography. There 
was a conflict of opinion about the amount of mathematics needed 
for physics. The Committee’s final shift of physics to grade 10, with 
only a year of algebra as preparation, seemed to imply that the Con- 
ference was wrong about the need for more mathematics. At any 
rate, the Committee’s views won out — on paper. 

On the practical side, however, there was an unexpected develop- 
ment. Although the Conference on Geography had doubts about the 
availability of suitable textbooks and adequately prepared teachers in 
meteorology and physiography, the Committee expressed hopes 
that both might be supplied. Apparently these hopes were not met. 
Neither subject was ever listed in any of the curriculum surveys. This 
left a gap in all of the curricula except the classical, and may partly 
explain the meteoric rise in popularity of physiology and, to a much 
less degree, of geology, both assigned to grade 12 (Table 1C) . But the 
former, as pointed out above, was obviously not exclusively in grade 
12 in 1900 and in 1910. Its percentage for grade 11 in 1900 would 
also have been well above 100. Only grades 11 and 12, or 10 and 11, 
would yield a plausible percentage for 1900 and 1010. Since it had 
never been assigned to any grade except 12, the former seems more 
logical. Geology, without doubt, was always in grade 12. 


If physics had been shifted to grade 12 by 1922, as seems likely, it 
would not be logical to assume that it was shifted from grade 10 
There must have been a period in which it was first in grades 10 and 
11 and then in 11 and 12. A shift from grade 10 to grades 10 and 11 
by 1000 would be a natural step, and from that position, to grades 11 
and 12 by 1010 Although these shifts would have made phv ic and 
chemistry partial compel, tors with each other and with physiology 
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in 1900 and complete competitors in 1910, registration figures for each 
Y n °. made ^ b * s impossible. In 1900 those for physiology 
irnn TZ aU ^ 0se cb emistry and physics combined. But in 
thp V «Y >a ^ ^'7°, comb i ned pulled ahead of the former. This was 
It W i! C * ^° tany and zooI °gy were first listed in grade 10. 

of that * Y th ? tw ° of them wou,d have attracted nearly 84% 
drasti del 6 t ^ 1 kad been competi ” g with P^- Their rathe? 

i'he fir al 2-ff . were caused by the marked rise of biology, 
also elw„ Ch 7 i3tly and ph ^- ‘° grades 11 and 12 would 

physioWv and „ I" deVeIop ”“‘- Each of them, in contrast to 
them to bernm 86 ?*, 08 ^ T* S a year s course - This undoubtedly helped 
earlyasi 9 15° hv ‘ ^ 6a / tag in . thair «spective grades. As 

By 1022 chemistry to h ° vertaken Physiology and geology combined, 
has had “ t d m »7 d a head. In its grade neither subject 

solid geometry and algebra fare ^f ble , 17 the IocatioDS of plane and 
1028 plane geometry whfh f f °"' y ° MS 0pen to <) uest ’' 0D - By 
from a second or a third primarily a year-course, had “shifted 

year subject.” 10 Before tw SU J6Ct an a ^ most exclusively second- 
half.year course, must hiv* Y^- S ° 15d geometry, which is usually a 
the two geometries prohahlv ^ m , grade 11 or 12 - The location of 
grade 10, primarily as a half that algebra 2 > before 1928, was in 
when plane geometry was shifted ™ UrS \ and was shifted to grade 11 
question, plane geometrv i ,° grade 10,11 Since 1934, without 
algebra 1 i n g ra d e 9 and aleehr^o 7 ™ haS usuaUy come between 
explain the decrease in alfrpV. o m grade 11, This might very well 
It might also be a contnbu^ 1“ ^ 1934 and 1949. 
Physics during the same period 8 k*” “ Ule decrease of students in 
“Arguments” such as thes j 

'•orious shifts mentioned in the wf " pr0ve ” that a " the 

1C mcs or in the ways indicated. rf l °° k pIace at 

1 les into account and show 1 . 6 DeXt ta ble takes these possi- 

d they had been ef ri 7 u S ' Vhal Percentages would have 
This table lists a „ ™ , ‘ out - 

™“ CS !“' d lienee offered in thenuhlr and co ^es in mathe- 

11 sll0 ' TS th e most likely Dossf. . Sh schoo,s between 1890 and 

thf e°,r 1934 ' t&t t,CS f0r thcir -peetive grade 

is imnofi'™ most Probable Befo E parCentages ’ and underscores 

^ ,S1 0 ' vm,out nddUi °" a ' in ' a ™ a «®fatr” p jr n rf u 7 c ty 
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TABLE 18 

ENROLLMENTS IN MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE IN PUBLIC HIGH 
SCHOOLS EXPRESSED AS THE PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IN THE 
GRADE OR GRADES IN WHICH THE COURSES WERE REASONABLY 
CERTAIN OR KNOWN TO HAVE BEEN OFFERED: 1889-90 TO 1951-55 1 


Couree or Subject 

Grade ( e 5 

1690 

1900 

1910 

1922 

1224 

1949 

1966 

Algebra 1,2,3 

9, 

11, 18 

64.1 

76,1 

77.9 

56.2 




Algebra 1,2,3 

9* 

10, 11 

62.1 

64.8 

64.7 

47.0 




Algebra 1 

9 






70.1 

63. 5 

60.3 

Algebra 2 2 

11 






34.9 

29.9 

23.5 

General Math 3 

9 





31.7 

22.8 

42.9 

40.1 

I*. & B. Oeometry 

10, 

11 

46.1 

£2iA 

66.8 

48.9 




P. 4 S, Gnome try* 

10, 

11, 18 

37.3 

48.1 

64.1 

37.2 




P. 4 8. Geometry 

10, 

12 

64. 8 

70.1 

78.6 

64.1 




Plane Geometry 

10 






65.1 

40.2 

37.3 

Solid Geometry 8 

18 






10.8 

9.2 

11.4 

Trigonometry 6 

12 



14,6 

16.3 

10.5 

7.4 

10.6 

13.0 

Phyelo 

10 


£2*1 

73.2 

64.0 

32.6 




Pbyelca 

10, 

11 

61.3 

42*2 

32.6 

19.2 




Phyeloa 

11, 

12 

73.3 

61.4 

49.7 

26.5 




Phyelca 

12 





61.1 

34.6 

28.8 

23.2 

Chemistry 

12 


,76*9 

6B.g 

66.6 





Ghealetry 

11, 

12 

38.6 

ZUi 

22.9 

21.9 




Chemistry 

11 






34.6 

33.2 

32.8 

Geology 

12 



27.6 

9.6 

1.1 

0.6 



Phyelology 

11, 

12 • 


68.4 

61.0 

16.1 

4.5 

2.3 


Ajtronomy 

11 



15.6 

3.0 

0.3 

0.2 



Biology 

10 




3.9 

32.2 

63.3 

66.8 

72.6 

Botany 

10 




66.2 

14.0 

3.3 

0.8 


Zoology 

10 




29.6 

6.6 

2.2 

0.4 


Phyaical Geography 

9 



B4.< 

43. 1 

10.9 

4.9 



General Bcienca 6 

0 





46.9 

64.6 

68.4 

73.0 



WIMT’S HAPPENED TO OUR HIGH SCHOOLS? 

*ria»neao « timiiht in 1922. In 1934 
lack of other information all • generaI “athematics were listed separately. For 

vanned ZTSZL ' * ^ '* 1949 »■» mathematics, ad- 

signed to grade 9. , ""T W "* Usted “*"*«* All were as- 

42.2. Percentage for general mathematics definitely in grade 9 alone was 

■&.' £ “” ,e '0’ *™ brot„ down in 1928. 

■time. rttobioKy.” 1 ™*"' 1 °° U “ l ““ of “» frmd “ S™™! 


(behreToW ff ' 7 in , d ° Ubt - Pe ™"teges not underscored 

judgment Shif^ them raadiIy “<*“«• ^ 

ages from forming ° Ca ,|j on P revent the underscored percent- 

grade (s) underscored ba T"? Ie P aUem > but those for the same 
by shifts] ° r n0t ’ show the P atten >s or trends unaffected 

there TOsTnly 1 * one 'chance ' ^ ^ Ta j b 16 sbows tbat after 1922 

mathematics solid eonm "* e ? rade location of any course in 

Algebra 3, ^ C^feTg «?* .« *> ^ «• 
trations only in 1940 * ’ s,nce Jt was identifiable by regis- 

difference between the two “ ^ ?" both tabks ' The main 

or arithmetic, first listed in T 922 * addltl °n of general mathematics, 

chemistry were iif the order a^d - n 1 ° 2Z aDd aft . cr "' llrds physics and 
tbe Conference on Science and ^ot iifrtf 68 °"f nalIy su Sg e sted by 
shown in Table 16 Of thp c* ft, 1 .^ e & ra des or the sequence 
“ CC Pt Physiology had disapp “red w rno”? in Tabla I8 ’ aI1 
cm, general science (grade 91 J!d ill \ Smae 1022 ' tw ° newcom- 

ladT Ul Tn“ nd Physics ba vc forced The 8 m (padC ^ t<>Sether wHh 

ladder of high school science “* ™E S in tba ‘ a Pering 

10 ™»y Mi^n^or dU^^~°||f h d the f tady ° f °" e iD gradB ° ° r 

gmde there is no fired or necessa™^ ° f °” e the next hi 8 her 

Zt' y : but " al a «ossanly, studTeTS!!”?-, Gen ™> science is 
chemistry, chemistry before m T bi °>“gy. biology before 

science to l, e attempted." P J But P b >' s 'cs may be the first 

S2s?' z h rr - by tradiika * «* *»■ 

duction of a new course, gcL'al H B ? de Se ‘ IUCnca - The intro- 
lm ordinary sequence and tolsT"' ™.? 1 '”' has scn- cd to lengthen 
m fter t, **y of elementary afgc- 

11 ollogcthcr. The appeam^e ’o a Lw "n'T “T ■ ,ud “‘ a from 

a new course, ndvanced general 
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mathematics, first listed in 1949, suggests that some diversion has 
resulted. 

Although such courses may provide mathematical training for 
students who would or could not otherwise receive it in high school, 
they probably also represent an attempt to overcome inadequate 
preparation in the lower grades. In that respect such courses may 
mark the beginning of another vicious cycle, for the colleges in their 
turn have found it necessary to add high school algebra to their fresh- 
man curriculum. 13 Since the majority of high school students who 
study general mathematics may not enter college, there may be no 
connection between increasing enrollments in that subject and the 
mathematical shortcomings of college freshmen. On the other hand, 
those who are compelled to study it in high school or do study it be- 
fore they begin elementary algebra must thereby postpone the normal 
sequence at the beginning, and most likely are forced to shorten it at 
the end. The latter result may only be surmised; the results of initial 
postponement may be illustrated by a few statistics. 

In 1922 registration in arithmetic, listed that year for the first time, 
made up 31.7% of grade 9 (Table 18), or approximately 275,500 stu- 
dents (all enrollments from Table 17) . If it is assumed that registra- 
tions in algebra 1 were 75% of all algebra students, 14 they constituted 
77% of grade 9, or approximately 669,000. Registrations in both sub- 
jects totaled 944,500 students, 75,500 more than enrollments in grade 
9. It cannot be proved that all or most of these students were in 
algebra 1; it is certain they were not in grade 9. 

In 1928 the situation apparently changed; registrations in the two 
subjects equalled only 98% of enrollments in grade 9. In 1934, as 
Table 18 shows, they equalled only 92.9%. But in 1949 they were 
100.4%, and in 1955, 100.4%. 

During all of these years, however, including 1922, it is not possible 
to say how many students in grade 9 were actually studying algebra 
1 or general mathematics. It can simply be stated that the number 
was a certain percentage of enrollments in that grade, with a strong 
and natural assumption that the great majority came from grade 0. 

If some of these came from grade 10— another likely assumption— the 
potential registrations in plane geometry, generally a grade 10 sub- 
ject, would be reduced. Similarly, potential registrations in algebra 
2, a grade 11 subject primarily, would also be reduced. In both 
cases, actual grade enrollments and percentages in both subjects would 
very likely decrease. This did not happen between 1022 and 1934, 
but it did happen between 1934 and lMfc. Between 101D and 1D55, 
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Tab t v. ^ 9 

SUBJECT ramOttMEVTOWi™ 1 ™ 1 ' 1NCnEASE on DECREASE IN 

ETOnan s » mure 


Total high school 

enrollments In 1000*8 
Enrollments 


1922 

2230 


193j 

5621 


♦152.1 


Grade n 
Algebra 1 

General Mathematics 
General Soience-2-/ 
Grade ip 

Plane Goomotry 
Biology 
Grade V) 

Algebra 
Chemistry 
Grade 7^ 
Trigonometry^-/ 
Solid Geometryi/ 
Physios 


£22 l£2z <110.3 

669 1281 -191.5 

276 417 451.1 

408 998 4144.6 

15ifl *153. ^ 
430 849 497.4 

198 821 4318.8 

2231 .ties. 3 

224 430 401.9 

165 4 26 4158,2 

£25 1Q23 1213.fi 

34 76 4l23. e 

76 llo a 44.7 

199 353 * 77.4 


1949 

-3.9 

5399 


1955 

C584 


♦21.9 


1241 r3.9 1998 451,7 

1042 -18.6 1205 415.6 

704 468.1 801 413.8 

1122 412.4 1458 -4 20.9 

1121 -3. a 1782 419.5 

599 -29.5 665 *11.0 

995 421.3 1294 430.0 

1242 * 0 a 2 isoo <eo.8 

404 -6.0 432 46.9 

412 -3.3 483 417.2 

1222 J2x2 1304 >27.2 

100 443.4 170 455.9 

94 -14.5 149 458.5 

29? -17.2 303 43.7 


“* »■ - - — 

«»*-!- ™ -»d r* •« °i n ■»..* 

respectively. But kt. 2- ln 1949 and IBS'; ‘ 6 ’ pp - 46-18.) The same ner- 

Percentage changed* For Po«ible ?, erCenfages were 86 and 88 

”^ e for 9s"JS G> Note “• enrollments in l 955 and result- 

See Note 6, Table i» e base 4 on the oe™-,. 

* In 1949 and 1955 a] „ . “ e ° esUnsa,e d by the writ*- in Table 18. 

23*S ire* — zvzz srr 

“TOM •J' °i PmSw N,rTia T ”° l ■*“*tod to 

-« ilwo" 1 , 1 ' - «*■»« b, “ toy h.d b ™- J° S T” °‘ 1951 

Sr .rj-fv- ^ ^ ^ 

“ * - 

™ to a. Mta, ^ 
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S! SS~~“ “» l“3- 1ST.* s ; - 

ZZZrr* sat!s r& saSs* 

in lk ll? m““,' ,?.££; 'rsrt ‘"°" g 

considerably smaller than they had been in 1 nsf P [ a ° e geometry were 
f !! >»»*. decreased l,ff “7^ 

tween 1949 and 1955. The last I u v ’ and Increasec > be- 
fluctuations compared with r Jf , r . sh ° WS how these enrollment 
and in science ^strat.ons m all courses in mathematics, 

~™« * d r‘~ **■* - 

“ore rapid rate than high school enrollment^ “ ‘ 

^ 3 “° re “** »* ‘ h “« -SK 

:r~ 

1 and p,an m e7eoX y dtreatS “^Xn " 

grades; the other thrTe, and cheuT^ dec ? 
grades showed slight increases. Genera, mathemaJics generafsciencT 

trt had a Sy kT mcreases While thelr grades decreased; trig onome : 
y had a much larger proportionate increase than grade 12 “ 

suh.v'r 6 !! 1940 ” nd 1955 enroUments “gain increased. Only f our 
aubjects, however, mcreased more rapidly than enrollments in Wlf 
iool and in their respective grades— general science, biology s „im 
geometry, and trigonometry. * ^ 

Throughout the entire period, 1922 to 1955, four subjects slm, . 
Continuous increases. Two of these, general mathematics and , 
science, were in grade 9. One was in grade 10— biology; n nd ^ 
ngonometry, was in grade 12. Three other subjects, in addition 
these four, had larger registrations in 1955 than in 193-1 — solid ire l ° 
try, chemistry, nnd algebra 2, but the gains in algebra were frnctio^" 

It is interesting to note that between 1922 nnd 1919 grade on l 
ment gains were consecutively nnd progressively greater from j * 
through grade 12. This was true also in the period between lo«jj C 0 
1949^ when the loss in grade 9 was proportionately greater tha 
loss in grade 10 , nnd the gain in grade 12 was proportionately p n 

• * Preatej. 



WHAT'S HAPPENED TO OtJK HIGH SCHOOLS? 
IndM^^hen U '- The J breilkin S ° f «>is pattern between 1049 

ito"Told 8 :r;"rn c 9 was <***« 

were slightly wrong either for ’ j 118 .® 6518 that j he estlmates m 1955 
both. The gainfft o „ g ? da ° r for grade “• ° r P°“ibly for 
bttle too small Pr0baMy a liUIe t0 ° «"*. a " d for 11. a 

intbiTXCs’bvtraJ^l: 18 SWs tbat the d ™ 

panied by decreases in net* l C , _ e ‘ wee n 1034 and 1940 were accom- 
the history of the hiah mrM ments jor the first time in 

rational Ignffltn^tst ^ gai ” 8 addad ada ’ 

were proportionately greater for V* enr oUments by grade 

than grade 10. and for grade 12 tha n d ‘ han grade for grade 11 

longer and longer in high school grade 11. As students remained 
them studied the advanced suhie’ pr ° p0r |; 10 ? ateIy fewer and fewer of 
tendency was apparently lecked ‘ “ Upper ' grades ' Th!s 

enrollments in the upper grades h 1856 aS compared with 1949. If 
rapidly than those increase more 

* n algebra 1 before sizeable increa^- °’ more students must enroll 
try and algebra 2. These two on b ° e * pec t ed in plane geome- 

mg ground for solid geometn and y ° nd qUeslion - are the feed- 

Physics. Adequate preparaUon ?„ 1 ‘"gnnometry, and most likely for 

®;nes t 0 , large P th e number V “T Subiects - in ‘n™, deter, 
related fields. And from the ^ mai ° rs in thesa “d 
personnel who g0 into business Id ^ “ Ust come thl! ‘rained 

mental and into graduate schools for d th Ild d!, try ' Private and g° ve ™- 
Mds be iH“^ 

5Wr 

P ne geometry and algebra 2 th “ “ gebra 1 and therefore iu 

success managed to survive l‘h ? aPPeab In general, only 

‘he upper"!;? 0 *how£ T any 
s “bjecMt o( r ' English ia the W d, “ ,n ,' shin g eompulsion in 

^ “ **«* con t r ast X^ua^ '' reqUired " 
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high schools expressed Asm£ percent^'e IX PDBLIC 
IN THE GRADE IN WHICH THEY 

19SS-S4 to 1954-55* 


r °taX English in iooo»i 


Eimcafi 

Cradw 

X 

9 

11 

10 

111 

11 

I V 

12 


411 Portion 
1 

Languages 

9 

11 

10 

111 

11 

IV 

12 

Tot »l Latin 

In 1000 »» 

X 

O 

11 

10 

111 

11 

IV 

12 

7ot*l French 

In 1000*9 

I 

9 

II 

10 

III 

11 

IV 

12 

7ot»l Spanish 

In 1000*9 

Courfft 

grade 

1 

9 

II 

10 

hi 

11 

IV 

Total 

12 


T °t»l Cerun in 1000*9 
i 9 


10 

11 

12 


193f^ 

6621 

gag?. PO.fi 


1 949^ / 
6369 

£213 Qg.8 


195 *£ J 
6584 

£122 P3 t ? 


1690 92. 8 33.3 
1430 92.8 28.1 
1165 94.6 22.9 
798 78.0 15,7 

1S2Z 35. ft 
1058 57.9 52.9 
727 47.2 30.4 

160 13.0 8.2 

48 4.7 2.4 

£02 16.0 
460 25.2 51.0 
338 21.9 37.5 
71 6.8 7.9 

33 3.2 3.0 

£11 10 .fr 
315 17.2 51.0 
224 14.5 36.7 
61 4.9 10.0 

11 1.1 1.7 

252 g.2 

205 11.2 58.4 
119 7.7 34.1 

22 1.8 6.2 

S 0.5 Z.3 

133 2.4 

78 4.3 58.5 

45 2.9 34.1 

0 0.5 6.7 

-1 0.7 


1564 95.3 31.2 
1397 93.7 27.8 
1198 96.4 23.9 
856 83.4 17.1 

I1S5 21.0 
647 39.4 55.5 
419 28.1 35.9 
80 0.4 0.9 

13 1.9 1.7 

i2Z 2*1 S 
236 14.4 65.9 
156 10.4 36.9 
23 1.9 5.4 

7 0.7 1.7 

25 . 5 4UZ 

134 8.2 52.6 

91 6.1 35.5 

25 2.0 9.9 

5 0.5 2.0 

541 £aZ 

254 15,5 87.1 
156 10.5 35.2 

29 2.3 6.4 

6 0.6 1.3 

43 0.8 

23 1.4 52.5 

16 1.1 38.1 

4 0.3 8,6 

-1 0.9 


1900 95.1 30.8 
1684 94.5 27.3 
1493 97.5 24.2 
1095 84.0 17.7 

1357 20.0 
758 37.9 55.8 
484 27.2 35.7 
B8 0.5 7.2 

16 1.2 1.2 

424 £*2 

257 12.8 56.5 

172 9.0 37.8 

21 1.4 4.6 

5 0.4 1.1 

££2 £*£ 

201 10.1 54.4 
128 7.2 34.7 

35 2.3 9.4 

6 0.5 l.S 

4S1 2*2 

272 13.6 66.6 
165 0.3 34.4 

38 2.5 7.9 

3 0.5 1.1 

£3 SU£ 

29 1.4 54.3 

IB 1.1 35.9 
3 0.3 8.9 


II 

III 

IV 


0.9 
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Th» figuref mcteraJd.” “"’““'a 1 *» <b» »'«*« thous.ni 

■«Wraf and fir e«h Unsungf,™,.?* t ft. *“ *» 

centages, based on the total enmllmmt j ^ T' manner - The corresponding per- 

subject enrollments in each grade arm A' * un ^ ei5COrcd . Th® other figures give the field or 
centages are in the YoStS ’££ °* ** cou " e ’ corresponding per- 

in each year of each subject. Perrmtatr^r’ ‘ bow the proportion of gTftde enrollments 
language enrollments in each year of tha*fcf° * h ° 8 f ,oinJns colunm show the proportion of 
grade in each year listed, see Table 17 above ,an *|“*“ « et iu«>ce. For enrollments by 

occasionally causes the sum in the second , Appe ? dlx C - 71,6 rounding off of decimals 
>In this y,„ .nrolto^a fa “> °-l below 100.0%. 

languages were broken down for the first H ^ clas5es 1)1 English and in foreign 

Irnsu.m enrollment, into e «oh of thl div,Ji ”S toUl English or foreign 

f. tow enmlta,*, m count “Z T T " *— * ">• “» * 

it IM, , w ',2" ■ w determlord. .„ t o( ft. £v . „ b . 

English, lor es ample, 3 775 0S1 .hid. > ° l clajjEfied one of the four courses In 
tollmen,, ta ^ j 1 ™** **^™? Mb English I ft„„gh OI iese. 

The,. MS.691 .So h“ n ' 28 - I% ' - • t °'™ <” «■» •*«* 

W not hem. Included in ft, Cift*”' h °”"" r L" d 13 . 3 “ <» halfey.., courses, that 
enrollment,, therefore. toperf 4,071 094 wZZ””'’ ,l "' g * V “' A “ «*■>" «“■ 

jrnrf that the unclassified JL T St”! “T PossiMUc ol vertfic.Uon it war 

Ihrough iv. But the English enrollment, ... ^ ^ " " me as those in classes I 

SOM sS enrotlment in ^ „uoZ” ” T "'’™" d ^ «« of 

5,088,867 for the , oW English eoroUmel^Th.l? “"“""n °f 4,071,094 for 80% gave 
Hen epphed to fti, mud. n , English I, English II, etc., peroenl.ges cm. 

eoroespondmg grade _ ft. ,„ W high ,"ClZ^“ divUrf b r enrollmen,. In ft. 

eeerccted for 80%_„ d yielded rhiZL. 11 ""' 1 “ d in each grade were 

ZZZtZ, '»» langnag,,. For . same procedures were used 

SSTJf 5 “ DS 1948 - 5 °. Ch. 5, PP 5 1 B fl° 7 W\ C0n £ CtiOn ” ,eo BuH<rt,n ”38. No. «, P . 9 
f0r ,. Iub J' ct enrollments. Z'dn ms L dtsfribuUon - «• Appendix G. 

*■ 2 ’ =■ r “ - 

vu“deSl''S",“®'’ 1 *' g “”' , PP ' “- 5S - O" a* basis of figure. 
II pIZ,“^ j°' 1 “""agh iv, „ “ d to '■* bm sep.rSSy, 

covered Q? th ^ * urve > r were based on a total” 11 * « ,ab ' e- The lan 8uage enrollments 
the tahle i ’ 6 -® % WCTe ° f 4.520.505 in the schools 

applied these peroenuL^ to Y’ f ^J n , French - «»«•. as indicated in 
' Latin I by F F ri r “ d Hobson <Schooi Life, May * Ch<>01 eDroUment {or 1954-55, 

- --adYn J’; ,C ;’n refClred ta -W percentages 


Side eYroWb • Erade 7” then ««Wdted“V 

Although no d.t. ^ » -ho™ io ttlftb”. Pere “'«' 


f School Life May Wgh sohool ™o»ir„'Z^7 

EnoU.K T He then esttmated the . ecast b >” Fo s‘cr and Hobson 

These percentages gave the *° tal En S Ush enrollments in 


English I. English H. etc. These ^ nea ^ Percentage 

and ^ch“ ta 

de percentages of foreign languages djfferent enrollments 


,, . , , “Pfiupnate grai 

‘"-■fdnmhM,, 

This table should be t 


e Appendix G, Note 11. 


2 * with ,^.7i7 f ;%~tttr i T 18 h for percent ^ *- ds ' 

characteristics of both. Actual g^ 3 .' Il s h°ws the same general 

Z 7 ™ 0nd I949> but iacreased e bet reB ‘ !trat! ° nS decreascd be - 
- 13 — ** -et, « - I 9 - 
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Sfi™ " a m ■ '•«« .11 r~r a,, Msh 

■££'£?£££: Kri? » - 

foreign languages in the hmh snh 1 p ace in the P° sl tion of 

jects, they shrie effecifnf A CUmcu,um - More than any sub- 
sequence in which each hinhe “ceasing enrollments in a four-year 
mediately prlcedinuTt ll CM ” e “ ^P™** «P° a the one in, - 
increasing enrollments and der” 1 ° f ° ther cumuIative subjects, 
through 1934 When the r f”® , percenta S es went hand in hand 
same direction b*teen llsZX T ^ *° th '™ nt in th <= 

"sse “*• “”* - ■»• E -s “«;T„'r“ E " 

courses ! L a PPr°**mate]y 42% in all foreign languages. By 

those of the firs^ewTw^SS®- 'o! th^ C °“ eCUtive course ' In 
third year, 52% ; of the fourth yej f 0 % ^ ^ 42%: ° f the 

Th7ov\ e ra 0 l!dtLt?rnT t - f0llOWe s d J hiS ^ to degrees. 

II Sl%- Latin TIT ,«« ? W ? s 5S ^ - L:ltm I decreased 49%; Latin 

docreaf ’was w Wt ** M tha °™ a « 

59%; French IV 54% T„ r ’ ‘ ^ Rench s9 %= *Vench III, 
German I 7 <w r ^ I ' l German the overall decrease was 68%; in 

the™w as a nediu hr 3 " ' “* 5 Gema ” 1H > 3S ^ 1“ German l£ 
Spanish increased 2 W n bT Se ' re COntrast t0 losses in “cb of these 
24%; Spanish II et '™f“ J? 34 and 1949 ' s P an! sh I increased 

It iff* • %! Spamsh ni > 32%; Spanish IV, 2D%." 

the loss' I in' : the tl sfco 0 d n0te ^ “ a* 1 Ianglla e es combined and in Xatin 
In French the sam “f. ? ear Was the same or d °se to the overall loss. 
German r t thmg Was true in Fre “ch I and in French II. In 
«ease in sZ£h nT 7” than German IL ^ Spanish the in- 
i' In each of the I closer to the overaU increase than Spanish 

noteworthy thS l “• ‘ D 011 Ianguages comb!ned ’ il is a,s0 

course to total an Pr ° P0rtl0n of enrollments in the second-year 
the proportion ™ S m ° re Uniform and chan S ed than 

tremendous dL V >7 ^ TheSe factS ' together "' ith ‘he 

importance of sc s . econd ’y ear c °urse, emphasize the strategic 

portance of second-year language study. 

In this perfod’^d ? 7?™*? and 1955 bear 0Ut this conclusion. 

The increase ; g l stratlons “ aI1 Ia ngunges combined increased 14%. 
Language m l Was 15%: in H, 13%; in 

Anionc thp’ « ^°' Bu , 1 “ Lan S ua £ e IV there was a 14% decrease. 

5 he separate languages there was considerable variation. 
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The overall increase in Latin was 8%. Latin I increased 9%; Latin 
P™ i'n, ^ hoWever> decreascd 9%; and Latin IV, 29%. In 
FreneE TT ai'T'w WaS French 1 increased 50%; 

overall ’ % '’ “ w ^ 40%; Erench IV - 20 %- In Spanish the 

Spanish Hi e 3lV Wa q %; 1 inCrCaSed 7 %- Spanish H. ®%i 

the overall • 31% ' Span,sh IV ’ howe '’er, decreased 10%. In German 
16%- Cerma Tno^ Germttn 1 “creased 20%; German II, 

InthisT l % \ German IV rema!ned ab °nt the same, 
increases in see^H “ S " WaS n0t the same relationship between 
ng PerTod hr ^ .courses and total increases as in the preeed- 
mained re;a r thTv 0P0 ° f SeCOnd ->' ear to total enrollments re- 
ond year of studv d p C r° nS1St ^ n V- , The . tremendou s drop after the sec- 
creased slightly in Latin^d French “ Spa " !sh Germa "’ bUt in_ 

‘in^Wkinn de r’° Pm “ tS ia E "^ b and in foreign 
I and II constituted 01% oUU C mo1| ^ , 10 - 34 ™ roIlment5 in English 
courses. In 1955 that nmr r llaients in the four regular English 
rollments in Language I and TT 0n h . ad dr0pped ‘0 «S%. In 1931 en- 
enrollments. In 1955 that conslduted 8P % of all foreign language 

92%, with stepldder vlriati„~° n **** app "ely 

French, 90 for German 91 to e . 8 tle fo,Ir languages— 89% for 

each language had become a t “ d 81 fOT Latin. In effect 

This change, which began before' ° f f U 3Ur ‘ year sequence, 

second-year course as the vital • ’ P° ints once more to the 

This is made clear by another fore *S n language study. 

Enrollments in Eng“h I * * ilh Engl!sh - 

Language I more than two to one & *? 20 sbows ’ outnumber those in 
English I will go into English II V T”?* " in ? out ot ten students in 
and nine out of ten of those int « 6 , 5 ^ situation has continued, 
three students in Language ^“ost two out of 
one out of five In Language n ^u T 6 lnt0 Language n, but only 
Parable figures for the separate ^ Langua S e HI. Corn- 

three, and one out of eight in Latin ■' “ ^‘° W ’ “ order ’ two out of 
three, and three out of eleven- in Sr! “ jf r ™ ch ’ al most two out of 
htUe more than one out of four- in C three ° Ut of flve - and a 
We more than one out of five. Fifty ^ “ ’ tW ° ° Ut ° f three ’ and a 

L^Cage I X 2 ^ 12 ££ 

sr- — "™ 
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Although the numbers are considerably smaller, the proportion of 
students in the first year of a foreign language who continue into the 
second year compares favorably with continuation from English I into 
English IT. The great differences come after the second year, when 
the proportion of those continuing foreign language study takes such 
a decided drop. 

In mathematics, although the decided drop seems to come after 
algebra I, this is by no means certain. The reason for the uncertainty 
is the flexibility of the mathematical sequence, which permits algebra 
I to be followed by plane geometry or algebra II. The findings of a 
special study on mathematics may throw some light on this compli- 
cated problem. 

In 1952-53 it was estimated that 1,135,800 students were enrolled 
in algebra I throughout the United States. Of these 76% were in 
grade 9, 20% in grade 10, 3% in grade 11, and 1% in grade 12“ In 
that same year, it is estimated, 559,000 students were enrolled in plane 
geometry, of whom.64% were in grade 10, 26% in grade 11, 8% in 
grade 8, and 2% in grade 9. Estimates for algebra II gave 334,000, of 
whom 30% were in grade 10, 51% in grade 11, 17% in grade 12, and 
1% in grade 9 “ On the basis of these figures there is only one valid 
comparison that can be made: the number of students in grade 9 
enrolled in algebra I as compared with the number of students in 
grade 10 enrolled in plane geometry and algebra 11." In grade 9 the 
number of students in algebra I was 863,208. In grade 10 the number 
enrolled in plane geometry was 357,880 and in algebra H, 90,000. The 
total of these two— 448,000 — constituted 52% of grade 9 enrollments 
in algebra I. 

Sinc$ these figures were for the same year, they do not indicate 
what percentage of students who studied algebra I in grade 9 con- 
tinued with plane geometry and algebra II the following year in 
grade 10. Neither do they make allowance for drop-outs between 
grades 9 and 10, or failures in algebra I. Nevertheless they probably 
make it reasonably safe to say that about one out of two students who 
study algebra I in grade 9 will continue with plane geometry or 
algebra II in grade 10. 

The next sequence involves students in grade 11 who study one of 
these two subjects, or possibly both. Again, no allowance can be 
made for drop-outs or failures. It is merely assumed, without any 
possibility of proof, that a student in either subject in grade 10 would 
not be in that same subject in grade 11. From the percentages given 
above, in 1952-53, grade 11 students of plane geometry totaled 145,300; 
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The ov er an increase in Latin was 8%. Latin I increased 0%; Latin 
Er Zf'.e ™’ ho ' vever ’ decreased 9%; and Latin IV, 29%. In 
French n Tfrf WaS 45% ' French 1 “creased 

overall % ’ IIT ’ 40 ^ IV, 20%. I„ Spanish the 

ncrease was 8%. Spanish I increased 7%; Spanish II 6%: 

the overall^' ^ d ™ d 10% In German 

16%- Germa German 1 “creased 20%; German II, 

In thiZl l ’ G L e ™ an IV remained ab °“‘ ‘he same, 
increases in Je ’ % ° USh WaS n0t the same relationship between 
Sng period he n ;. C ° U T and ‘“tel “creases as in the preced- 

mained remarkably consistent S ^°” d ' year to total enrollments re- 
ond year of stuHv rin i »*. , tremendous drop after the sec- 

creased slightly i„ La tiHId French. ” a ” d Ger “ an ’ bUt 

langimges^vere^i^s^ikhi^ deyelo P ments “ English and in foreign 
I and II constituted 61% o/Th In 1934 enrolI ments in English 
courses. In 1955 that n enrollments m the four regular English 

rollmentsinulageSn " had dr ° pped to 58 %- I" «- 

enrollments. In 1955 constl tuted 89 % of all foreign language 

»f%, with step-ladder variat i0 P ;: POrt,On “ rcachcd npproximately 
French, 90 for German 91 for °, B the foUr la nguages-89% for 
each language had become a two Pams . h ’ and 94 for Latin. In effect 
This change, which bevan . * year “stead of a four-year sequence. 

second-year course as the villT 1984 ’ P ° !nts 0Me ‘o ‘he 

This is made clear by another cont^V” J° re!gn language study. 

Enrollments in English T English. 

Language I more than two to one 2 ° Sh ° WS> outnum ber those in 
nglish I -will g 0 i nto English IT 'f t i, m0St ni ”f OUt of ten students in 
an nine out of ten of those in/ r? * ,* 955 s ^ tuat * on has continued, 
three students in Language \ Almost two out of 

™e out of five in S mt ° La ”g ua gc «■ hot only 

Parable fig„ res for th “ 11 continue mto Language III. Com- 

hree, and one out of “ “eder, two out of 


,, ■ v “ c uut Of eight in T,r • “ ' n oraer > two out of 

r ee, and three out of ei ele l vem t at « n; rrench ’ aI “ost’two out of 
htUe more than one out „f W. •„^ 3n,sh ’ th “e out of five, and ; 
more th. . °«; in German, two out of three, and i 


litUe 

httle more than one out c. u “™ai 

J" ” sllsh 1 will continue into Enar'hrw” 0,11 ° f a hundred students 
Language I win continue 2 L^f *1' Tw ° ° Ut ° f a hundred in 
German comparable figures for e T** ^ In Latin ’ Spanish, and 
three. for each are not quite two; in Fr^eh, 
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second year compares favorably wifb , g ge who continue into the 
English H. The great ^ 

a deS°t“ ° f «“■»* foreign 

drop s t s to c ° me after 

special study on mathematlcsma^thr, **“ * The S ° di ^ of a 
In Problem. may throw “me light on this compli- 

grad S Q bra 1 Were enroUed 

grade 9, 20% in g ra de in <t<y ■ State s. Of these 78% were in 

at same year, ifis estimkted ^ “i “ d 3 % » grade “ 
g metry, 0 f whom.64% were in ’ students were enrolled in plane 
grade 8, and 2% ia gT J e ,**£ “ grade 10, 26% i„ gra de 11, 8% “ 

jy°“ 30 % ff ere in grade 10 Sl^L S alsebra 11 gave 334,000, of 
1% m grade 9“ On V ’ % “ gr ade »> 17% in grade 12 

enmUed S - n tbal Can bc Ste k 0nIy ° nc yaI;d 

L °HtC r— S ssS 

d ° Dot **•«* 

grade ™ ‘V!“ e g^etry and algebra n !^ } “ grada 9 ™- 
grades 9 nT ,a ler do they make nllnn, , c following year in 
make it reas 1 or failures in algebra I w** *°v dro P' outs between 
study aleel! T bly safe ‘° say that ahA NeVertha 'oss they probably 
“'Sabm a-r 1 in grade 9^^ ^ ° ae ^ ° f l ™ Sclents who 

The n«t“ Srade 30 - Wltb Piane *«>meUy or 

»» tcs? ■ «• ■. -« «, * 

Possibility of°? S,U J s or failures Xt is‘ ro T’ ““ a “° mn ^ ““ be 

1,01 «* m thft ? ' that a s ‘ ud «t in eitl J ; aSSU ” ed - "'ithout any 
°We, i n 105o “ me subject in grade H r> Subje ^ fc ,n grade 10 would 
~~ 53 ' gmde 11 students of n'l R ° m the Percentages given 
of pl ane geometry totaled U5.S00-, 
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170 ' 80 t 0 ' ^ C ° mbiMd — 310,000 — constituted 

thil basifT, ge ° metry and a 'B ebra II enrollments in grade 10. On 
dents who I d IT T^' 7 to say that «« «* of ten stu- 

tinue with the otha subject'b'Se” “ lEebra . U in Erade 10 wiU con ‘ 
pares verv ““ “ e sequence in grade 11. This com- 

from English II to End! h ti-T ni j E ° Ut ° f ten students wI > 0 wil1 g° 
of ten who will go from T ' and contrasts sharply with the two out 
The Z,T 8 Language n to Language m. 

Presents completions SlaTto’ th End . S ° lid Seometry in grade 12, 
S3, it is estimated • . , those “ Ire ady mentioned. In 1952- 

each of these suS^S^ \°°' 000 Stud “ ts were enrolled in 
O! the trigonometry enrnllm ^ P redom * nan tly one-semester courses. 
12, and of those iu solid r ™ i about 8S %— or 88,000 — were in grade 
. ab »“‘ 18% 78,000.” The total- 

bra II in grade 11. On tliic^ rat * ons plane geometry and alge- 
plane geometry or algebra S tt a * SIS> , ut one out °f two students in 
nometry and solid geometry in' grffc WiI1 continue in ‘° trig °- 
These figures, uncertain it, “ f 12 ‘ 
niore realistic picture of tho *» 8 P* an y factors are, probably give a 
* Tables 18 Ind ll * mathe ^ics than do those 

conditions in a relatively sirmli^ Were baset * on the study of 

he schools were carefully sd ec T °' SC . h ° 0,s f ° r onl y one y ear ' 
°“^ ltl0ns have changed in tb ^ S * Ze ’ ant * location. Even 
the figures serve to emphasize between 1952-53 and 1954-55, 

xpressed as the percentage of tm C * e p ro ^ men ts in a given course, 
ml 3 y / a , Ught ’ do that ln7!! S the grade where the course is 
mal 8 Z ntS that grade TV, T he y cannot show how 
reason they cannot be used l O D Zt Z UaIly “ the “"se. Ijor that 
the n a given grade wiU study V. ° W many students in a given 
can "if i rade - °uly a spedaUt ^ "T C ° Urse ot the ^nce in 
TaWe'aOaboyels 0 ' ''fZ 1 ' inf °™ation kmd iUUSlrated ab ° Ve 
more a° f daU iUSt “enUoneT^t ° f i he dife enee between the two 
“fine" e’TiZ-biect in each ff th “? h ? Wo ““ g “ore and 
it in that orrt ng lsh J » English H etc r °P F school years, the 
one course m r : h AUhoug h Z ‘ “ MI ° W 

spondina ,1 be next have a more » * »• ■ cont,nu ation rates from 
sequences. * ° enroUme uts than have 1 * !!' re, a ,10n ship to corre- 

In foreign lan y ° tber sub J ect - m atter 

'Sn languages a completely d !ff 

erent situation has developed. 
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then- language work after the first two c ’ but “ ost students e n d 
second language they ordinarily do I u U , rSeS / If ^ tsk ° up a 
and 12 . Although their numbers undoubfdl ^ "* “ grades 11 
m courses I and II, usually n ff, ...i . und ™ b ted]y small, their presence 
tionship between grade enrolhn™ “Sd^ 9 *** !?• makeS therela - 
tations somewhat unrealistic In ,h COrres P ondi ug course regis- 
^ons m language courses «-«»* ***- 

ln ma thematics. Since thp j ^ ess extensive, to thoqp 

would coincide with their senior hhdT Z Second - ,an guage students 
teadS ‘° lncrease the big drop in r L f h °.° year ’ their graduation 

and third-year of all language courses ° DS betWeen the second - 

account" They simpty'show couTrcgist^ ° f ^ “ to 

arking the successive changes that ha^ haVe Some va,ue for 
levels the subjects listed. Zr pIa “ a ‘ various 

~ goes one step beyond Table is and adds a , , hrDUgh 1855 Table 
T °„, , P 0 P ' e , ments Table 18 in this respect and ' enro,,In cnts. Table 
or subtc t by addln g percentages to show mcrcase°or A™ ^ beyoad 
data fn tt, reglstratl0ns during the twenty-one vea eCrease in course 
data for he courses in Table 20 are giveni the teZ Pe ™ d - Simi,ar 

, 6 lie T f xtent of increase or decrease are of cn pe f cen tages to indi- 
selves But they also suggest an £££££? 1Dt ^st in them. 

schooT t C i° r Prcdictin S an increase or decrease in the’’ ° * hey ha ve 

co.C ? St - UdentS Wh ° may ia certain subj^uZeu^ 

a . , , tr neJdsin 

difTpr » f 6nt S pr ° sram of hi g^ school studies is thp 
ITerent factors: subjects available, college entrant reSUlt of ""any 

th C e n iike PC B 0 "t aI i " dination - Rarantal and community i^° 0 ’ rc 8uire- 
. B . ut " lml “bout the students whose nmL uencc , and 
1 , l i CaSOnS ’ "! cludc four years of a foreign language olZ’ " Ila ‘over 
I hjsies, or trigonometry and solid geometry? D o ; s ,g' C . m,s try and 
dec ease he number of registrations in these sub , 1 ; ’"crease „ r 

rclat'Jfidds? 0 n " mbCr ° f COl,CgC StUdcn,S "*» m ”iorti aVC an -V 

. . ,Cse and 

As „ companion to Tables 10 and 20 and ns an aid , 

cerln- S ‘ S ' l ,'- C tab,c bc '°"' 1!sls l!,c numiier of undergrad , Z pl *dici; vc 
rtnin subjects between 10I7-1S and 1051-55. c Majors in 
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TABLE 21 

OLLEGE MAJORS IN CERTAIN SUBJECTS AND SUBJECT-MATTER 
FIELDS BETWEEN 1947-48 AND 1054-55 1 



1048 

1050 

1052 

1053 

1054 

?055 

Hal number rirst degrees 

In 1000's 

272 

dll 

332 

305 

203 

287 

Physics 

2120 

3414 

2247 

2005 

1052 

•1096 



0.78 

0.68 

0.60 

0.67 

0.69 

Chemistry 

7420 

m\9 

C810 

5050 

5701 

5020 



2.4 

2.1 

1.0 

2.0 

2.1 

Other physical sciences 2 

5169 

10372 

3089 

2466 

2137 

2600 

Biology 



0.03 

0.84 

0.73 

0.01 

6739 

1142 S 

C960 

5059 

5847 

5403 




2.1 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

other biological octcnccs 5 

5052 

6094 

4236 

3748 

3519 

3557 

Total sciences 

Mathematics 

27,415 

10.1 

41,827 

0.7 

— i*a 

23,351 

7.0 

1*2 

20,136 

6.6 

1 *Z 

19,246 

6.3 

1.2 

10,566 

6.8 


Engineering 4 

Business and commerce® 

° th " *"“•* '<>■’1*1 science* 5 3705 
1.3 

Basic social sciences 6 
Education 7 

Foreign Languages (all) 

Classical (Latin , M CrMk) 

French 
German 
Spanish 

Russian 
Others 
BletoryB 

Economies® 

FwUio Administration 

English® 


31000 

11.4 

38371 

14.0 


29560 

10.8 

20694 

10.8 

4241 

1.5 


1281 

0.47 


294 

9245 

3.3 


12MS 


£2.051 


0.5 

61520 


431 

0576 


60* 

*176 


2.3 

383 
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or rpecialirefiou fa S'im' 0 "*'* 26 ° f tto!e »1“> received tlS fitfd 0ller £ 2“"-s 
‘W the largest number “ b iec'-»«tte, field, fadioated g®” * "“lor 

osterislc had an increase in 1955 du f ul 2 the seven-year period Th SUTes underscored 

Hr~ 

Tr^rr^r^/E^ abM of ft ™ ^ 

method of tabulation, statistics in °, n ***** . degrees was 311 298 R» 

;;*r^°g“^ 8 t, energy :rr 

3~^£lS?5 * — - — — ■ no, 

- * S=S >0 -r ~ in 1955,5 „ f 7 “° ,W “ “ 

^59' “^?reS">: T - . 00 , a, sc. 

jrrf3rS^s^ - 

reach •!* lnl * re j stIn * to no 'e that Education was the^Li'**^ 6 ' 1 *UghUy f AU in creased 
Z*l£ h ” not 

Undergraduate majors in history, regard] m, r,r ,. but a * u Eht d Zv. d Were consider- 

tban*2%* and'»t UP ,* U ^ lIy more **““ 3 % of the sradMte^ S< ’th enr0 I lincnt * or* V° petc <™ta B e. 
tuhw*. > d th ° Se *“ En slirb, about 4.5%. In 1955-5R ,h * <h ° 5C 111 <*onomi nu mber of 
high schoofr^, ,ligIlUy • tho Percentages remained practfclu^’' 1 ° f ’“‘‘/orj i’ Q * UgIl,Iy mor « 

S SChOQl enroUmrats *» *«« subjects have little £ “ w J, U ll** ot «*« 

college. ccm* clear 


more 


that 


"ec. ““ cjear tha 

nnJ h I! t . able . gives a VCJ y eood cross-section of under 

majors m recent years. Between 1047-48 th studinc 

statistics were made available in such detail and t first year "f a 
veterans brought college enrollments an^Ct! f 50 - 
■me high. Although there was a stcady^e"^ *° S 
J ’ eadl d »M in this period was (preer timn anv d„J n lOjn „ , 

5 cars. Many high school graduates entered college alP" 8 tbe pr e J 1 
Eraduation, during all these years. While the 

: Z C C n- S ,° Cd , UCali0n ,ms bccn dcIaycd - may w «*en u eVd eraL 

alue of high school enrollments in mathematics, scienr* 
anguages, nevertheless certain comparisons may be ^ ibrc.Vn 
tentative conclusions drawn from them. ^ »nd° ^ 

Between 1934 and 1040, as Tables 17 and 18 show, , ° mC 
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™ aetT„ S :l and m r y SUbieCt by grade de- 

show the fluetuii “fr in P^»tages. Neither table could 
meats in those gr ar' ; l: nr ^T Cn [ S . in «»*» H and 12. Enroll- 
Between 1941 a n d m7 f , eaSed l ° thel f peak between 19S4 and 1911. 
second peak. In 1947.4.0 ere Were variations down and then up to a 
those grades in 1948-49 V and were sIl 'ghtly larger than 

subject registrations bv irr»d» 1S * aCt ’ S ™ portan ‘ because certain 
percentages in 1949 than in io ^” 6 SmaUer 10 actual numbers and in 

or approximately ogo ^’030,000 high school seniors, 

approximately 290 000 7 U ents * studied physics." One year later 

Since the memb™ o f thes "tw^f “ r ° Iled in ph ^ (Table 19). 
diately would theoretically ^ T bo entered college imme- 

bvely, the coUege class of lo^ 6 in 1852 a " d resp ec - 

uiajors in physics than the cln , b ° expected to have a few more 

inToi? As TabIe 21 shows ’ il b3d 

° f c ' hemis b-y-” n0 SuWe?t amP - e ’ th " e Were «1.000 high school 
taled 412,ooo students (Tab! r '®l Stratlons s year later, in 1948-49, 

elatses who entered «onie ( S«th 9) - ThE ““*« «* these two 

dicdv ated in 1933 and tam? Semor y ear would theoretically 
blred th“ PeCtaUons - chemistry mal! re ?P ec “vely. I„ l ine with pre - 
than m'°u? l* tke c * ass °f 1954 A ni, S m , lke class of 1953 outnum- 

that mol Lur e t hee " an t !c ipated- h 108 g fT h bT dlfr T nCe ' TaS Small<T 

chemistrv w dents Were in high schnnl ^ Table 21 )— the likelihood 
Other phys' S * P ° ss ’ b ^ e factor. a ^ Car a ^ ter they had studied 


“ 4VHIUII mgn scnooi 
be predictive, showed 


number of c n i Pm . ents a s majors in P rea ’ctive, sf 

than in 1934 T]l “ aiors wa s larger in 1952^J, Stry . and ph y sics - The 
sciences (T a l,i Th ' S Was aIs ° true in hi I 952 tban ln 1053 and in 1951 
It c.™* 2i ) ■ m h* 01 ^' “d in the other biologiea 


j t 21). 

, 10 «- 48 , n onwhieh°jr e be pr °ved that th , 

Jutcly accu ra t e> The nu» COrapar!son s and „r sch ° o1 figures for 

,n Physics and nn _..^ ,fferenc es between ft? etbctlons res t, were abso- 
ka vc bl~«ly ia cheSt" ‘ b ; nu “ b - of college majors 
““lors in the „ lh . r ^ P ' cled - If it wasT T-? 6 '““'"'hat less than 
in hightcl Cited - ‘he W ever, to add 

! ' d “cd f„ !rlj . slro ' b °°l chemistry and value of regis- 

b ‘ “ ^ther might be con- 
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A similar analysis for mathematics and foreign languages is made 
more difficult by the lack of any special studies to fill the gap between 
the high school curriculum surveys of 1933-34 and 1948-49. Neverthe- 
less, as Tables 19 and 20 make plain, registrations in all mathematics 
courses, except in general mathematics and in trigonometry, decreased 
between 1934 and 1949, and in all language courses except Spanish. 
It may not be illogical, therefore, to assume that enrollments in these 
courses — exclusive of the exceptions just noted — followed the pattern 
of chemistry and physics in 1947-48 as compared with 1948-49. If the 
assumption is justified, there should be more college majors in mathe- 
matics, Latin, French, German, and possibly in engineering, in 1952 
than in 1953, and possibly more in 1953 than in 1954. This was true 
for mathematics, engineering, and German. Latin and French had 
more in 1952 than in 1953 or 1954, despite a slight increase in 1954 
over 1953 (Table 21) " Spanish, contrary to expectations, followed the 
pattern of German. 

Two contradictory elements for predictive purposes in mathematics 
and engineering — the decrease in plane and solid geometry and algebra 
II registrations as against an increase of those in trigonometry' — illus- 
trate the complex nature of the predictive process. The decreases in 
solid geometry and algebra II offset the increases in trigonometry by 
approximately 7,000 students. On this basis, perhaps decreases in the 
number of college majors in mathematics and engineering should have 
been expected. On the other hand, at least in engineering, it is quite 
likely that peak enrollments in that broad field in 1949, 1950, and 
1951, caused some concern about future job opportunities and inten- 
sified competition. It is noticeable that the engineering field between 
1952 and 1954 decreased not only in numbers but in percentages as 
well. The number in mathematics also decreased, but the proportion 
to all majors remained approximately the same in each of those 
three years. 

Among the foreign languages the tremendous enrollment drop in 
Latin, French, and German between 19S4 and 1940 undoubtedly had 
reduced college majors in those subjects long before 3947-48. The 
continued high school decrease assumed for 1947-48 and 1948-19 
would have been reflected, if at all in college, only in the classes of 
1952 and 1953, when the numbers involved had become even more 
relative ! y insignifi cant . 

The high school developments in Spanish, which ran contrary to 
expectations in college, illustrate an important factor in all language 
study. Although it is possible for a student to begin o language in 
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most popular foreien ]•«,„. ^ t ?*? 1948 ‘^ Spanish became the 
took place in third- and fourth 'Fear' 6 SCh ° o1 ', jUthou g h increases 
were in the courses of the first t y cour f s > the greatest increases 

ing college with some knowledge of £7' ,7" students were enter- 
knowledge was rustv from t, B f Sp nlsh than eTer before, but that 
necessary 8 in Tbia ™ a > d make it 

satisfy a two-year requirement for the 1,7 f ,° reign ,an gnage, even to 
shows, Spanish majors “bout soV , "**• As Tab,e 21 

between 1948 and 1950 Tint % arger than those in French 
1952, and by 1954 French hart „ 8aP j J”* narrowed considerably by 
additional contributing ^ factor Fn 7” Sh f ° r tbe fc t time An 
Table 20. g tact0r ,n °»s development may be read in 

Between 1934 and 19M „li „ „ 

adly, including those in French IH a 77 7 nch d “teased mark- 
all enrollments in Spanish had inert 7 ' Durin S. the same period 
° the last two years. In 1934 hn,r aSC markedly, including courses 
nearly three times as Urge a s T™!; ™ enrollments were 

meats were a little over 77 “ d Fr “ cb IV enroll- 
Spamsi, had gone ahead in the last 7 “ Spanish lv - Although 
to ~ ° f . tbc Period French was nrobabl • Cal , eB ° nes b y 1949, during 
to Spamsh. Ia „„ Spanish jiF 7 y “ ‘ he Iead or a » least equal 

wh'h f Pa , n! ? h IV was only sligh /S ly ahead ot French 

general increases in both 8 l, y a h ei >d of French IV. By 1955 
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creases in the proportion of Spanish I, it was about the same for Latin 
and Spanish. It is extremely doubtful if this means, as was suggested 
above for Spanish, that more students are taking up Latin as a second 
language. The numbers involved do not support such an inference. 
What it does mean, however, is that, fewer though they may be in 
the aggregate as compared with the numbers immediately before and 
after 1934, more students are going into college ill prepared to con- 
tinue in Latin. Because of the lapse of two years’ time their knowl- 
edge of Latin has become dim with disuse. Far from being qualified 
to major in Latin, most of them are compelled to shift to another 
language to satisfy requirements for the bachelor’s degree. This is an 
important contributing factor in the decline of Latin majors, just as it 
is for Spanish. 

In proportion to the number of high school students enrolled in it, 
and particularly in courses III and IV, German has far more college 
majors than any other foreign language. Although the numbers in* 
volved are small, both in high school and in college, the decrease in 
German IV between 1949 and 1955 produced the expected results in 
college. German majors were fewer in 1955 than in 1954 (Table 21) . 

As Table 19 shows, enrollments in every mathematics and science 
course in high school increased between 1949 and 1955. College 
majors in every related subject and field increased in 1955 over 1954, 
except in biology and in mathematics. 

Although the greatest high school increases were in solid geometry 
and trigonometry, their predictive value may be greater for engi- 
neering than for mathematics proper.* 0 The increases in algebra IT 
and plane geometry were comparatively slight, and their principal 
grade locations, 11 and 10 respectively, probably reduced their pre- 
dictive value. Nevertheless recent studies have portrayed a situation 
in mathematics more serious than the college figures indicate. 

A study published in 1954 revealed that G2% of the colleges in the 
country hnd to teach high school algebra to their entering freshmen. 

A year Inter another study gave the report of an engineering school 
that 72 per cent of its entering students were not qualified for the 
regular freshman course in mathematics.*' 

Whether the experience of the one school is typical for all engineer- 
ing schools or not, the two reports supplement each other. Since all 
of the students had been duly admitted, presumably because they 
hnd taken the proper courses, including mathematics, with the proper 
grades and had been recommended by their principals, it must be 
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expected that a four-year integrated course of study will be developed, 
together with suitable textbooks and teaching methods.** These 
changes in high school will most likely cause similar changes in the 
lower grades and possibly in college. Undoubtedly they will bring 
about an increased emphasis and interest in the study of mathematics 
at all levels and make such study a more effective educational instru- 
ment for an ever larger number of students in our public schools. 

In the field of foreign languages another approach has been made 
to solve the problem of declining enrollments. Within the last few 
years informal oral instruction, primarily in French and Spanish, has 
been introduced in the elementary grades. The movement has spread 
throughout most of the states, and preparation has begun of a series 
of teaching manuals appropriate to the different grade levels." 

How this program, if it continues to grow, will affect foreign 
language study in high school and college cannot yet be judged. The 
vast majority of language students will continue to begin such study 
in high school, particularly in Latin, for some years to come. As 
more students enter high school with previous language training, 
however, changes will undoubtedly occur in methods and texts for all 
languages, including Latin. Out of these changes will come eventually 
a coordinated course of language study, extending from the grades 
through high school into college, that will more nearly suit our edu- 
cational needs as leader in the community of free nations. 

Those needs will not be met by mathematics and foreign languages 
alone. They must be supplemented with a carefully coordinated pro- 
gram of science studies, on which our national security so unavoid- 
ably rests. 

The subject-matter of these three fields may chnnge and methods 
of instruction may vary, but within the foreseeable future we shall 
neglect them at our peril. 


1 All figures were calculated from data given in Ch. IV, Table 1. and rounded off 
to the nearest thousand. 

*See Chapter V, for a general discussion of the Report, and Note 11 for references. 

• cn 1 D 0 MW, 11. p. 822; CIt 1003-06, H, p- C«; CIt 1000 - 10 , IT, p. 1134. 

4 CIt 1000-10, II. p. 1153 (published in 10JIJ. 

•In Chapter JTV, Table J, its percentage was 1.0 in 1000, and 1 .86. rounded off to 
1.0, in 1010. In Table 17 above the slight Increase in 1010 over 1000 is due to the 
sire of erode 12. which did not increase proportionate!/ quite as much as the total 
high school enrollment- For the percentages and pattern in science, based on tola! 
high school enrollment*. *ce Chapter I\» Table 3. 

• Bulletin 1033. Ao. 6. P- 14 - 

• BS 1026-23, p. 066. 
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23 These statements are based on statistics in BS 1950-52, Ch. 1, Table 12, reported 
by state systems. Enrollments based on state reports are usually larger than those 
based on reports from individual secondary day schools, from which subject registra- 
tions and percentages are derived. In 1948-49, for example, enrollments in grade 12 
from the latter source wer 1,026,000 (Table 17 or 19), or only 91.1% of the number 
reported in the former source, 1,126,000 (Table 12 in this note) . Grade 11, to take a 
second example, was 98% as large. The figures were 1,242,000 (Table 17 or 19) and 
1,267,000 (Table 12 in this note) respectively. 

91 The percentage was obtained from Table 4 of a special study Bulletin 1950, No. 
9. Apparently, it was based exclusively on enrollments in grade 12 of the selected 
schools. This writer then applied it to the total enrollment in that grade throughout 
the United States as given in BS 1950-52, Ch. 1, Table 12, after it had been corrected 
in the way indicated in the preceding note. It was assumed that the correction neces- 
sary in 1948-49 would have been the same in 1947-48. 

“ The percentage, 39.4, was based on enrollments in grade 11 of the selected schools 
( Bulletin 1950, No. 9, Table 4.) This percentage was applied to the total enrollment 
in grade 11 throughout the country, after it had been corrected in the way indicated 
in Note 23 above. 

n As Table 19 shows, biology wa3 the only high school science, except general sci- 
ence, that had increasingly larger registrations between 1034 and 1955. Even though 
its high school enrollments have been consistently and considerably larger than those in 
physics and chemistry combined, in college, majors in the physical sciences have been 
consistently larger than majors in the biological sciences. High school enrollments in 
biology therefore would seem to have no predictive value. Since it is primarily a 
grade 10 subject many biology students undoubtedly study chemistry or physics before 
they finish high school. 

“Majors in the classical languages (Table 21) include those in Greek and possibly 
those in classical archaeology. High school studies, except Latin of course, and pos- 
sibly history, have very little bearing on the latter two subjects. 

“See Note 27. 

“ See the second percentage column in Table 20. 

*° See Note 20 above for a discussion of a similar situation in biology. 

91 See Note 13 above. 

“The experiments are being conducted under the direction of a Committee on 
Secondary School Mathematics at the University of Illinois (.Dyer et at, pp. 23-24). 

A special grant to aid in tins work was made by the Carnegie Corporation. See its 
Annual Report for 1956, pp. 3940, CO. 

"Status of Foreign Language Study in American Elementary School*, by Kenneth 
W. MildenberRer. published bp the VS. Department of Ileelth, Education, end Wei- 
fare (Washington, February 1950). 
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four-track curriculum. Each track in this curriculum had graduated 
courses of study m five subject-matter fields: English, mathematics, 
foreign languages, history and government, and science. The four 
courses of study differed from each other mainly in two ways: in the 
foreign language designated (ancient or modern) , and in the number 
of periods per week devoted to various subjects. It was contemplated 
that most students would graduate with four years of English and a 
single foreign language, and with at least three years of mathematics, 
science, and history and government. 

For nearly thirty years the philosophy of the Committee of Ten 
was the predominating influence in secondary education. That influ- 
ence was greatest from 1894, the year its Report was published, to 
1910, but it remained strong through 1922. This is the period, it is 
significant to recall, when the number of high school students in- 
creased almost 1000% and the number of graduates, approximately 
1200%. 1 Contrary to popular and to much educated opinion, this was 
not the period in which the majority of public high school graduates 
went to college.* Nevertheless during this period student concentra- 
tion in science, mathematics, and foreign languages reached a maxi- 
mum, both in percentages based on total high school enrollments and, 
for science, in those based on enrollments in grades in which these sub- 
jects are usually offered* 

At no time before or since have the high schools of this country 
worked with such unanimity and singleness of purpose. At no time 
did it seem more certain that secondary education had at last found 
a solid foundation of permanent value. Actual subject-matter content 
might change — and surely it would with new discoveries and with old 
interpretations revised in the light of added knowledge. New methods 
of teaching would surely be inevitable with advances in the field of 
psychology and in the embryonic science of education. To incorporate 
and correlate all of the myriad facets of learning and teaching into a 
related whole would demand new texts, hut the five subject-matter 
fields would continue to be the pentateuch of the high school cur- 
riculum. 


But during the very period in which the cumulative subjects in the 
Committee’s four-track curriculum were attracting the lamest 
portions of students in high school history, a different philosophy of 
education was gaining wide snpport. In this philosophy eduction 
* COns " 1<;rc<1 not 50 much a training and disciplining of the mind 
. proccss ot developing social and civic awareness and „ ? 

' Tllc life-adjustment theory shifted emphasis from formalised 
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The same could be said , IT* iudBment and ,ocal boards ’ 
Nor was exnansi 1C and art - 

social studies' were "added’t ^ subjects. Many new 

Courses in English were reorgSd 7* a ” d sociaI responsibilities, 
attempt to relate “literature a“d? lf “ d Speciai caa rses created, in an 
'Jnce such a mm u lue - 

figures wifi mustra™' In m 0 * WaS difflcuIt t0 st °P- A fe "’ 

0t 27 were in the five "T™ 35 Subjects in the curricu- 

for ? ° f Ten ' By 19a * the 27 , ademic fields stressed by the Com- 

become 5 tl!r In 1934 a dditfo» s n S9> - aDd 8 *° 

29 had b 15 new sub iects, aU in v l fuU !wln g- The SO had 
plhal r me 57 ’ ^ a total of ”^ “ d studies-and the 
uonac P a S d : taw f St arc ’ The 54 ac a< L '? the reached 

different co^«f beC ° me 82 ’ 'or a total' oU«“£ h f. bMome 69 ’ the 
The effects of thi ’ mt ° S ° me 274 

Itirr e “ phasis ‘hat 5° easUy traced in ‘he shifts of 

science, or End-?** Studyin g foreign hn 10 Were P ro P ort ion- 
acadcmic sab' '! ’ ° r soc ' a l studies than §Uages ’ or mathematics, or 

^ a fea,entta J 1 t % C °o??r d - 

came next win. l ^ e tota l high sohr, i fae d Wlt ** registrations 
mth the equivalent of 9 ^°°' e-rollment, mathematics 
then foreign languages, with 
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a *^ social studies with 79 tl- 

the equivalent of 28%. * h SCVen nonac ademic fields had 

■m i :“.'S - J- ... . 

equivalent of 83% of the totnl “n rem3med nt the top with the 
78%. Among th th « f “"f ™°'™ d ^ *>cial studies 

bad been significantly close to»e^! ? n S , JeCt ' maUer fie,ds ’ which 
the lead with 75% then solo " , r ln 1910 > mathematics was far in 
SS %- These three’ fields hid^uff" 1 I - and foreign ,an guages with 
basis, in sharp contrast the ^ T ^ ^ ° P»»nate 
contrast with proportionate * " T*™' fieIds >“ and in decided 

among these was business J ,. m the -nonacademic fields. Chief 
crease between 1910 and 1022 fromTl% ^ ph “ omeE “! m- 

schcHfi enrollment.* ** ^ 

stri i ns ;n the »« p™ d - 

Wned. Social studied ™ ™in-' 

had made a strong recovery from statistical ? ?' ,sh> mlh 00%, 
cumulative subjects conUo^ to d^^af 0 "-, The »‘ree 
cnee to 61, and foreign languages to 36. These wr-r^' ° f 6 ^' SC1 ' 
trast wnth business education, which now enrolled 68%"of ' lar P con- 

!tu W°- 01 -, F ° r thc first time in high -bool history lt e L° lBl 
ents in business education subjects than in mathematics „ . m ° re 

nonvI°' S r I " n , SUag f s ' Enr °IImcnts in thc two fields of vocatiOnT" 0 ? 
nil f ° C . atl °nal subjects and home economics were greater than in " nd 
all foreign languages. All enrollments in nonacademic subject OT 
ractcd 28% in 1010, were now equivalent to 211% "b.'ch 
SC . ool enrollments and considerably larger than those in mu!, ° '.' s b 
science, and foreign languages combined. ernn tics, 
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^ th ° Se mathematiCS ’ 

matics, science and fore" ""f percenta S es °f students studying mathe- 
ing of concera amonlT 6 IanEUages aftcr 1010 <™ed a vague feel- 
the aetual „u^r r S o rd? 1V£ Cd “ Cat ° rS - C ° n ‘ tauous increases in 
enough to prevent extent' 1 * m tb ° se fie,ds scemed reassuring 
equivalent of 90% n f l,' l™ “f*™' A,ter aU > in 1009-10, when the 
some form, only about 13%' of th° , S . tuden4s studied mathematics in 
14 to 17 years old— were in° h' h e bl sb-school age population— those 
studying mathematics Vnor f' ’ In 1948 - 40 - when fl5 % were 
bracket were in high school u ° Xlmate y Cs % of th e high-school age 

m the holding p owe r of thtlhH th™ cd,Ieat,onal opportunities and 
significant implications. I n ,„ n S ’ ^ ere ' vere oth . er and Perhaps more 
were in high school. It is not et " , 0n y tfle intellectually “elite” 

matics, particularly i„ J1 nf r “ ge that B0 % of them studied mathe- 
bave changed since loto o, lr ml re f r,cted eurriculum. But times 
cratic." It could not be evpected B th S ^ h00lS haV6 bec0Iae more “demo- 
atudy mathematics, for which™, ° Ut of ten ^dents should 

and even less use. Other subieJ °- lhe . m wouId bave sIi S ht ability 

" um would more 

SET 0f . about SOO.OoTstafed “atf? ** 11 ■ ther sta ® e ring. The 
ale V°°' Ia 1918-49. In the latter atbemat,cs m 1909-10; about 
a most a,0ne lhan ia ‘be enfefifr r n there Were more indents in 

*&*%*£?* in the former year ' and 
lM8 P 49 b hH CrUdal faa the" tnTvT he ' ming *“““«<* « one very 
1,900 000 m St “ died ma thema«^^“ t ° f S »% of the students in 

Att « 1910,1? an d ; n rate W ° Uld ^ e?UiValent ° f 

matter field?”^ " pcctci1 Patten "inTheThl ^ deCreasinp peT ~ 
students in 1n , n fore ‘gn language u i e cumu, ative subject 
anguish— am 8 , 49 than m 1933-34 th "* 6 tiW patlern ’ with fewer 

ture conTri ” g Ian 6uage teachers ' 1 ™ “ es ° f educational 
in the sam? S C ' tiZens ' A '‘bough ma"? * feW world-minded and cul- 

f» geomc“l y ? ar ’ this fa ct d ako broka * ba 

J ' the rc “ed seemed attmli ° a because, except 

show larger subject-and total- 
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Xfdifferell 2948 ' 49 The aa ‘« a > fact, were some- 

' ™ e a e bout 4% 4 7LZVt he h f SCh001 de- 

creases took place onlv In S a ° Ur j’ gb Scbocd £ ra des, however, de- 

S dght increases “Eiert dee ^ ^ ^ " and 12 each' had 

therefore, in the sub^c^htT^ “f ^ ^ eKpeCled ’ 
taught in grades H an '1“ 9 “V- 0 bUt n0t in those 

For the first time sin^igio'nJt ul "T t In a ” four E ra des. 
°l enrollments in alaebra 2 ( Z° i 9 ead ‘? r ‘ there w ere decreases 
despite enrollment incrp ~ ^ & ™ 8 °^ d geomeir y (grade 12) 

decrease in algebra 1 Z ^ 9TadeS ' In *** same 'Period, 

decrease in grade I d Vro ? ort ' matd y almost twice as great as the 
ten times tha to j gradZlO.” ? *""'*» ^VortionaUly almost 

mathemafc^aeToc 8 - n0t . Confined to f “-eign languages and 
equally In VrT “ SC ’ enCe a ' S0 ' Here tha contrast was 
ments^in^grades' 9 ^nd^O ^ nd had increased enroll-- 

Chemistry h ■ *° P te the decreases in those two grades, 
the ™cre?ses tT hand ’ b ° th had da ~ despite 

first time since msZ )h"^ ^ ff th ° UBh they Were ’ For the 
creases in Zo Urn f ^ cWj ^ had simultaneous de- 

there wTrelZZ and /^ta 9 esl‘ For the first time since 1010 

™°*t ot the zzzzTst:™ in mrMmmu and mta ^ °! 

iccts thaTwer"i aS “I 1 simpIy , the competition and attraction of sub- 
effect N, ®f S * trenuous ln ‘heir mental demands. That had its 

a corr'esMnd nc S rt * 01,11 increas!n S enrollment meant 

Dlav^fu d S decrease ln the average level of intelligence. That too 
Played Us part Added to these were several other rather comply 

develon C n ated rCaSOns - Chlef nmon S them were the failure to 
tenet P bet j W tcach'ug methods and texts, the shortage of good 
bet- f C - rS ’ ? nd the gradual dissipation of a once almost evangelistic 
belief in the disciplinary value of education. 

O other subjects in the curriculum require more thorough knowl- 
O ge and teaching skill than mathematics, science, and foreign 
angunges. But knowledge nlonc is not enough; teaching skill alone 
is not enough. The two must be combined to n high degree of ex- 
cellence. Such a combination can do much to overcome the handi- 
caps of a poor textbook, but effective teaching demands all three 

expert knowledge, teaching skill, and a textbook that enhances both 
These arc attributes and assets that do not come by simple chance 
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T ° “ d f0StCr “<• ■•"'Prove them re- 

Part of prSo'nlTLTa:^ dC . te ™ ined ’ «~ive eifort on the 
educational system * emic ex P e rts alike, at all levels of our 

existed between'teacherf ^.° W Secm ’ c °0P erat ' 0n of this kind has never 
teach teacher-training course S ”o S ?! CnCCS in coUe S e and ‘hose " , b° 
antipathy and distrust hnc ° the c °atrary, such n feeling of 
try are virtually dYvil inf™'™ UP lhnt the cducato ra of this conn- 
till-death-us-do-part hnml W ° °PP 0S ‘"£ camps, each with its own 
From the small L - ■ f Camp foll owers. 

academies, the training""' teach ' ^ ° ffered in s °™ of ‘be 
Portant educational activ t “ °? g been one of our most im- 

ever, when the movement fnr u * ^ n * ne * ; ecnth century, how- 
■beral arts colleges cTnld not se “ te "tt bCgan “> gather ^c, the 
ue and immediate course ' V ° nd tbeir stu ®y academic fronts, 
^re established. The iZ” 1 ' T rmaI « 'raining schools 

Of ajusty breed. 18 ~ 3 was the institutional progenitor 

?***w5i^ ha ti» ‘■ridge. The liberal arts 
For all that,1wollu dUC ? ti0 » *•** been s 


y np 0 i7T “ UIOCMS of Education hnu h "“u«iwon to their cloistered 
Of teach at ’, tW0 vita lly related educ r 6 " i* 1 UP ,n m0St ""‘versifies. 
SLStr have been kept Za, i“‘:° nal '"actions for the training 
ride st d leCtS have 'ended to stre" y se P ara te. Professors of aca- 
ZeslLel ° f ***>*■ I" thei‘ “ maS Z " f """teat and to de- 

jeet matted q is a th tan ° e With teac hing techniaZZ' Imwar P ed b V 

really knows th h ret l uis ‘te fo/gond t ’ ?.’ k " owIed Se of sub- 
tuitive exDerJf. 6 SUbject > Plain common eachin S- If the teacher 

Uke ^ ° f teaChi ^^“ t 

SdZaTCl ethoZ^^a'ear tend ed to glorify 

%&E*S**S f ° ra Par^lcuiaTage- 

*«*« is to 1 wiu *■* ,ines d! "‘ a ' ad ^ 

greatly f or in ™ be student i„ a I ear „■ h “ g ' The task of the 
student is helZZ/ Si ” Ce <*<* PemoZ 8 ?? aUo " 'vhich varies 
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t^tsVttfmanyXt noTm T y ^ ” to 3ccept for 

This has happened most frequent n^r Pt ° ! ~ l acquirements, 
ence. Knowledge and » it, 5 • ntly perha P s m mathematics and sci- 
effective h“ "**? h “ Ve ° ft “ » 

educational heavens of the rn-nf ? 3ch ‘ ng ' methods courses, and the 
milleniumisnot vet tnL . pr0 / e f sl “ n ha ™ not fallen! Although a 
Proponents of the liberalTrTs an f haS , beeD a slight a P°caIypse. 
the salutary lesson that m M d J S . C ' enCe haVe als0 begun to )earn 
other factors involved inTl ! "* lmportant ' Although there are 

of students in mathematic ^ ? C ° nt ' n, ; ed decline in the Proportion 

to use proper teachW m th T” 06 ’ ^ f ° re,gn Ianguages ’ the failure 
is not the ffult of nrff f !? ° ne ° f the m0st sl ' gnifl cant. This 
more effective Lae^ ^ri educators - Tha re is little doubt that 
doubt also that manv h , 6 n"™ deVe,oped ' Ther e is little 
learn them But fh f aeher s have been unable— or unwilling— to 

textbooks and new t T^i ' V,1 „ spread - for ne w methods mean new 
ened and „ te «books will spread the gospel among the hard-' 

others lndT t r ate f g , hte ° US Wh °’ pcrilaps ™e 4 

rs, stand in the need of prayer and repentance. 

Almost Tne°vkahlv H'in 11 ”? meth ° dS 3nd teXts do not stop ‘^re. 
organization f tf b ° th ' P ° mt t0 “ mOTe fundam enlal change— a re- 
in mathemat° f ^ C . UI ™ uI ™’ m whoIe or in part. Such a change 

school Ld at least • y “"f ' t0 3 ,imitcd de &* e in hi g h 

the last ve ‘ .‘ n prospect for the i unl "or high school. Only within 

Princinles of °fA° haV \ We learned the apparently amazing fact that 
competent te^h th °“ ght and of symbolic logic, presented by 
average st, d ."r 316 n<>t beyond the interest and grasp of the 
doubtedlv ^n' V™ 6 * coordmat c d course of study will un- 

school inf n l ' 11 WlU eXtend from the Iower S rades through high 
each „p in c® 3 ’ 3nd 3 SpeC ' al series of texts win be developed for 
method. PUbIlc . school levels.” Improved texts and teaching 

this c I" rev °l ution i ze the study and teaching of mathematics in 
; n .i ° Un *7 and ma ^ e it an educational instrument second to none 
m tae curriculum. 


t - IleSC FeSUIts * n themselves would make such steps desir- 
recu’m- j™ 11 te enhanced h y their effect on science. Recent and 
lect l*?- eve ^ opmeats have dramatized as rarely before in intel- 
relat^ fl! t0ry the vital connection between these two distinct but 
Va j e ds * Even if the study of mathematics had no educational 
Ue as a separate discipline, its possible influence on and applica- 
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tion to scientific thought would make it indispensable in the modern 
world. 


Improvements of this sort in mathematics, accomplished or planned, 
make parallel reforms in science all the more imperative. Indeed the 
rapidity with which scientific knowledge has expanded in the last dec- 
ade and most likely will continue to expand complicates the task to a 
degree not found in other subject matter fields, even in mathematics. 
If a textbook, for example, is not to be outdated by the time it is 
published, how can the author and publisher decide with any degree of 
assurance when a “safety period” has been reached or how long it will 
last? The tremendous cost of publishing such texts and the risk of 
new discoveries, particularly in physics and chemistry, do much to 
explain the outmoded courses most high schools offer in those two 
subjects. Although general science and biology always have larger 
potential registrations in grades 9 and 10 than chemistry and physics 
in grades 11 and 12, this does not explain the actual decline of enroll- 
ments in physics and chemistry between 1934 and 1949 as against in- 
crease of enrollments in general science and biology.” The explana- 
tion, in part, is very simple: lack of modernized texts and teaching 
methods. Although enrollments in chemistry increased in 1954-55 and 
again in 1956-57, only in the latter year was the increase in number 
matched by an increase in percentage — for the first time since 1909-10! 
Enrollments in physics increased in both of those years, but national 
percentages continued to decrease. Its percentage based on grade 12 
showed a slight increase in 1956-57 ” 

In our concern for mathematics and science, important as they are 
or our national security, we must not overlook the importance of for- 


g . anguages. They too play a vital role in national defense. All 
nations try to keep abreast of current developments throughout the 
''or as they are reflected in the social, political, economic, military, 
an scientific activities within and without each country. The com- 
pi a ion, organization, translation, interpretation, and correlation of 
masses o ighly complex and technical material cannot be entrusted 
the a ^ ,ateU,rS various tasks must be performed by and under 

depend ^ 1011 ^j n ^ u * s ^ c ex P er ts upon whom our national leaders 
Faihi 1 ^ a COn ^ nuous ® ow digested and annotated information. 

° u ^ ers tand and consequently to translate vital material 

The k 'I imPeri ' 11,6 SaIety . ° f tle free WOrld - 
cent h n °-' CC ^ e suc ^ res Ponsibilities require cannot be obtained ex- 

and diffi 11 stU( ^' ^he roa d to mastery in this field is also long 

CU * ut the need has never been greater. Even on the diplo- 
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matic front, where facility in languages would seem indispensable, we 
often offend our friends and weaken our influence by the self-protec- 
tive assumption that ours is the only language worth knowing. 

The State Department has an intensive language training program 
in its Foreign Service Institute and the Armed Services give excellent 
training to many officers and enlisted men. All of these activities have 
some elements of a “crash” program, as it is sometimes called. Despite 
the great need for language experts and for diffusion of linguistic 
knowledge, we have somehow failed to capitalize on one of our greatest 
opportunities. Among the thousands of armed service personnel sta- 
tioned in numerous countries all over the world, what incentives and 
opportunities are offered in language training and instruction? With 
native instructors readily available, why do we leave such matters 
on a purely voluntary basis and not incorporate language study as 
part of the serviceman’s training abroad? We send a handful to 
language schools in this country, and then fail to organize language 
classes in situations and places where they would be most effective. 

This disregard for foreign languages is painfully evident throughout 
our educational system. Although encouraging progress has been 
made in the past few years with language instruction in elementary 
schools, the effect on high school foreign language study has just 
begun to be noticeable. In 1933-34 the equivalent of about 36% of 
the high school students studied one or more foreign languages. By 
1954-55 the figure had dropped to a little below 21%. In both of 
those years and in the intervening period approximately 90% of all 
students enrolled in a foreign language studied it usually for only 
two years. 

By way of contrast, in 1955-50 it is reported that 100% of students 
in classes VIII, IX, and X of Russian-speaking schools studied a for- 
eign language: about 40%, German; 40%, English, and “remaining 
20% either French, or in a few schools, Spanish or Latin.” The stu- 
dents begin the language in class V and apparently study the same 
language for six years. It is interesting to note that in classes V and 
VI the language is studied four hours a week, and in the remaining 
three years three hours a week. 

Mathematics, which begins with class I and continues through 
class X, is studied six hours a week each year. Arithmetic is the 
subject through class V, algebra and geometry, in classes VI through 
X, to which trigonometry is added in class IX and an introduction to 
calculus in class X.” 

In American high schools in 1056-57 the equivalent of 110% of 
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grade 9 studied general mathematics (43%) and elementary algebra 
(67%) . About 42% o! grade 10 studied -plane geometry, 32% of grade 
11, intermediate algebra, 15.8% of grade 12, trigonometry, and nearly 
12.7% of grade 12, solid geometry. 10 

There is also a strong contrast in the two systems with the amount 
of science studied. The Russian student studies biology , for two 
periods a week in classes IV through VI, three periods in class VII, 
two in class YHI, and one in class IX. He begins physics with two 
periods a week in class VI, increases it to three in VII and VIII, to 
four in IX, and to 5/4 in X.* 1 He starts chemistry in class VII with 
two periods a week, increases it to three in IX and the first semester 
of X, and to four in the second semester of X. 

In this country in 1956-57 slightly over 67% of students in grade 9 
studied general science; 74% of grade 10, biology; 34% of grade 11, 
chemistry; and 24.5% of grade 12, physics, 11 
The work load of a Russian student in each of the last three years of 
secondary school is given as 33 hours a week. During those three 
years, by way of summary, he spends an estimated 3,267 class hours on 
all subjects studied. Of these, 445.5 hours or almost 14%, are devoted 
to Russian language and literature; 694 hours ot 18%, to mathematics; 
396 or 12%, to history; 879.5 or 11.6%, to physics; 297 or 9%, to for- 
eign languages; 280.5 or 8.6%, to chemistry; 99 hours, or 3%, to 
biology; 33 hours or 1%, to astronomy. The remaining hours are 
taken up with physical education (198 hours), technical drawing 
(9D hours) , practical study of agriculture, machine construction, and 
electrotechnology (198 hours) , constitution of the USSR (33 hours) , 
and psychology (33 hours) . Apparently there are no electives. 

A program of this sort is obviously not geared to the average stu- 
dent. At the same time the attempt has been made to provide ade- 
quate teachers and to avoid oversize classes. The student-teacher 
ratio was 33.1 to 1 in primary-secondary schools in 1927-28; in 1955- 
56, it was 17 to 1. The corresponding ratio in the United States in 
the latter year is given as 26.9 to 1“ 

Student-teacher ratios, derived by dividing the number of students 
by the number of teachers, obviously give an average. Although in- 
formation of this sort may be useful, it may also be deceptively com- 
forting, because it may conceal situations in which the average is far 
from representative. Much more significant would be data about the 
number of students in language, in mathematics, and in science classes, 
or in any class where size affects, not the quality of teaching, but its 
effectiveness. The organization and presentation of material reveal 
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quality or the lack of it in varying degrees. But teaching, though 
good in quality, may be frustratingly ineffective when class size pre- 
vents individual attention and response. Age and maturity are fac- 
tors to be considered also, but the type of subject matter is usually a 
better guide in determining proper class size. 

During a period of general teacher shortage, however, the problem 
of class size is usually pushed to the background by one more in- 
sistent and immediate — the mad scramble for teachers. Unless con- 
ditions change radically, the scramble now going on will continue, and 
the teaching fields most seriously affected in high school— and in col- 
lege — will continue to be the very subjects which are irreplaceable in 
the education of scientists and engineers. To make the vicious circle 
complete, the mad scramble for engineers, scientists, and technolo- 
gists, in government, in business and industry, and in the armed ser- 
vices has enticed many prospective and actual teachers away from 
the very positions in high school and college that are indispensable for 
training the very experts industry and government so badly need .* 4 

There is little doubt that poor salaries in teaching are one of the 
basic reasons for teacher migration in the United States and a strong 
factor in keeping many away for whom teaching would otherwise have 
a powerful appeal. Under such conditions two things are absolutely 
imperative: increasing of salaries and making the best possible use of 
those actually engaged in teaching. 

What is the “best possible use”? The answer is so obvious that it 
seems absurd to state it. In a period of increasing shortage of teach- 
ers, a shortage which is not uniform in all states or in all subjects, 
many teachers tend to be compelled to teach subjects for which they 
are not fully qualified. Although this cannot always be avoided, its 
prevalence is undoubtedly a factor in causing some teachers to seek 
other kinds of employment. For there is one thing certain: having 
him teach the subject he is best prepared to teach, is the best possible 
use of a teacher. It makes for the kind of morale that enables a 
teacher to do his best and makes him want to keep on teaching. 
Besides that, it is just plain common sense. 

True, the human and practical elements involved make this a com- 
plicated problem. Fortunately two reports are available that will re- 
veal more clearly its nature and possibly suggest some solutions. A 
special table in each of these makes it possible to compare the num- 
ber of new teachers employed in each of the two years in the public 
high schools of the states* listed, and the teaching assignments by 
major and minor subject-matter fields .* 8 
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Since there are 19 different fields listed by name, the possible major 
and minor combinations are somewhat numerous. Only a compara- 
tively few can be mentioned. 

In English, for example, in 1954-55 there were S,0G8 new teachers. 
Of these only 2,091 taught English and nothing else. The remaining 
1,577, or 43%, taught an additional subject in one. of the other 18 
named fields. Most of them were in social science, foreign languages, 
speech, library science, physical education (girls) , mathematics, jour- 
nalism, general science, and commerce. In the order named these 
teachers ranged in number from 551 to 49. Only one was assigned to 
physics, two to chemistry, and four to biology. Not counting the 12 
in agriculture, the 23 in art, and the 25 in home economics, English 
teachers are a versatile lot! 


But there is another side to the story. In the same year, 1954-55, 
ere were 927 other new teachers to whom English was assigned as a 
second subject. The largest number, as might be expected, came from 
ose qualified in social science as a major subject— 254, or 27%. The 

™ '3 s ,' l aS m ' ght alS ° bC “ pected > came from forei 'gn languages— 
11%, and then commerce and music, with 10% each. 

nr„ril t t 1 ! 0S :^ aC . hin l En8liSh ar<! c °” s!de red (3,668 plus 927), ap- 
In ms 50 the % ght “ exdusiveI >' nnd 20% as a second subject. 
In 1955-56 these percentages were about 49 and 16 respectively 

Itnnght be supposed that in subjects considered somewhat more 
highly specialized than Engiish-mathematics, foreign languages and 

degree. ^ ““ m « ht Wd- ** diffeLceTSly in 

to , 1 " ^ 0S t SS there were 191 new teachers of physics. Of these 122 
fieldt bm ^“ufofTelfg . Th !; : re “nining 69 'taught in 11 other 
gener'a. <-)’ 

physics, however, only 35% tauaht St „ l •' ,° f l th ° Se teachl “S 
ns a second subject In mfsV XdUS T' y and «% ‘ought it 
and 54%. 1 ' 1 1955-56 comparable figures were 28% 

Chemistry fared somewhat better Of q it l- Jt , . 
1954.55, 33% taught it exclusively and 3 3 “ as a ® d £ 

19M-50 comparable figures were 30% and 38% BioWv h 

31% and 44% to 23% and B ology changed from 

year period there were some developments which 
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the figures cited above perhaps do not entirely make clear. The total 
number teaching each of these eight subjects increased, in varying 
degrees, but the number teaching exclusively physics or chemistry or 
biology or mathematics decreased. This was not the case in the other 
four subjects. The number teaching physics or chemistry and a 
second subject also decreased. The total increase in those two fields 
was caused by an increase in those teaching each of them as a second 
subject. Those teaching biology or mathematics and a second subject 
and those teaching each of them as a second subject also increased. 
Teachers of the other four subjects increased in all three respects — 
those teaching the subject exclusively, those teaching it and a second 
subject, and those teaching it as a second subject. It is interesting — ■ 
and disturbing — to note that in 1954-55 the number teaching physics 
or biology or general science or foreign languages as a second subject 
was larger than the number teaching any of them exclusively. This 
was also true for each of these subjects and for chemistry, in 1955- 
56, and in each case the number teaching each of them as a second 
subject increased. The number teaching each of the other subjects — 
English, mathematics, and social studies — as a second subject in- 
creased, but in neither year was that number as large as the number 
teaching each subject exclusively, which also increased. 

These statistics, limited though they are in the period and geo- 
graphical area covered and restricted to new teachers, indicate the 
type if not the extent of one of the most serious educational problems 
we face: the recruitment and effective use of teachers. There can be 
little doubt that the kind of teaching assignment a teacher gets is an 
important factor in keeping that teacher in the profession. It is also 
important for getting the best kind of teaching. 

The usual high school teacher has one major subject and one or two 
minor subjects in which teaching competence is assumed. Often the 
subjects are in the same general field, such as physics and chemistry, 
biology and general science, or they are in combinations of kindred 
subjects, such as mathematics and a science, English and a foreign 
language, or history and English. 

Although there are many factors involved, it is logical to assume 
that a teacher’s major assignment would and should be in the field of 
his major preparation and competence. All teachers are not outstand* 
ing, even in their specialties, but they are likely to be at their best in 
those subjects. There is little doubt that teaching assignments often 
violate good academic practice and sound educational principles. Ex- 
pediency is not exclusively a political rationalization. Who has not 
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And that number will grow as soon as more teachers are trained to use 
the texts and methods that have been developed for this linguistic 
awakening.* 9 

But how does this relate to the high schools? In a very practical 
yet perhaps not so simple way. ' 

It is a well known fact that, great as the teacher shortage is in 
certain fields in high school, it is even greater for elementary schools 
as a whole. There are many language teachers in high school — though 
many more are desperately needed — who are teaching other subjects 
besides their specialty. By wise and careful planning many of these 
could fill out their schedules by setting up courses of language study 
in the lower grades and by training teachers in those grades to give 
the actual language instruction. Some of the high school teachers 
might even teach a language class or two in the grades. Or is there 
some law that says they can’t? 

Although World War II exploded the carefully nurtured myth of 
our language ineptitude, we Americans have not yet overcome a deep- 
rooted prejudice against the study of foreign languages. At a time 
when our need has been greatest, it is scarcely a proof of our fore- 
sight or our so-called practicality that in recent years nearly half of 
our high schools have offered no foreign languages at all.* 7 This has 
naturally been reflected in college, and it was only in 1955-56 that a 
slight increase of graduates with a major in foreign languages began 
to check the downward trend in numbers and percentage that began 
after 1947-48. The language program in the elementary schools has 
already made itself felt in high school, if reports from individual 
schools and teachers here and there are at all representative. The 
slight increase in modern language majors in college in 1955-56 may 
indeed be the first faint fruits of a revival of foreign languages® 
pun oouaios hi pJAiAQi u qons siqi nr oaiprca pojuoipm sy 

mathematics has definitely started. The movement began in time to 
be reflected in enrollments in 1956-57 and would undoubtedly have 
gathered momentum from the coordinated efforts of the most concen- 
trated and sustained educational drive this country has ever experi- 
enced. At a fortuitous moment two things happened, neither con- 
nected with the other, and yet they served to illustrate effect and cause 
in that order: the Russians launched Sputnik I and Sputnik H, and 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare launched Educa- 
tion in the USSR. From seeing evidence of Russian pioneering 
achievements in science with the naked eye, the public had a chance 
to read and hear about the educational system that produced them. 
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After both initial shocks had passed into retrospect some of the 
sober second thoughts would seem to indicate that a complete revamp- 
ing of our educational system was perhaps not yet in store. That 
system had its weaknesses, and the chief among them was the flexi- 
bility of the curriculum. And yet, perhaps it was not so much that as 
the kind of intellectual atmosphere produced as the result of that 
flexibility under an elective system. 

There is no doubt about it, the atmosphere is not one conducive 
to the study of mathematics, science, and foreign languages. Is it, 
on the other hand, conducive to study of English and social studies, 
particularly history? The answer here would also seem to be No. 
What kind of atmosphere, then, do we find in our high schools? 

Until very recently it has been the atmosphere that hard work not 
only doesn’t pay, it’s not necessary. Why study the hard subjects? 
You can get into college without them; if you’re not going to college 
you don t need them anyway. 

It is ironical, is it not, that we, self-congratulated leader of the 
free world creators of what is technologically the richest civilization 
in man s short history, originators of the idea of free public education 

known ’.T? ° E - th , e • m . St extenaivo s y stem of public education ever 

ttanfrJih ’ “ \ n0t ' that we sh °” U b>be onr cue in educa- 

and stand fori " V " y ™ believe 

themtae™' 5 ' “ b f aUSe ‘ he Com “ittee of Ten gave us in 1894 
yearfbut onT ^ f °' l0Wed il f ° r twenty brave 

^u 'nces in l?/ ;- t0r W . e faUed to ™ rk out the recommended 
rom tae lower r a n S ' and ^guages to extend 

on both lev™ Zt S rf high Sch ° 01 ” We ultered the pattern 
C ° U r emphasi -® “cial ad- 

accomplish either. Then to ckn the failed l ° 

taught us whet wn J-.A \ l Cap , the chmax of irony, the cold war 
Committee of Ten wa^ 0, h*?* j 1 * V ? t t0 See for ourselve s, that the 
mental discivline and 7 # S 7 e ^ caiion t ^ Lat stresses and combines 

followed UsMclmLdat™ f Report and 

mathematics, foreign lanniw. ■ , ’ reported stress on science, 
and literature, throughout grades o^da ^ "v the ' r °'™ IanB “ a S e 
exactly with the recommendations of STr :ori ?P° nds almost 
us give them due credit Tt w u Committee of Ten. But let 
nem due credit. It would scarcely have been necessary for 
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them to follow any pattern but that of plain common sense. That 
must be our pattern too. 

Within the last few years the number of high school students has 
passed the pre-war peak, and the number to graduate and enter college 
is getting larger each year. At the present rate, however, only be- 
tween six and seven out of ten students who enter the ninth grade 
finish high school, and only about 50% of those who finish enter 
college. Since the mortality rate in college is high, from 25 to 80% 
of our high school graduates must come the great majority of leaders 
in ail the activities , public and private, that make up the complex 
diversity of American life. From this comparatively small group must 
come the majority of our elementary school teachers. The potential 
source for high school and college teachers, for doctors, engineers, 
scientists, is even smaller, because preparation for these and many 
other professions requires from one to four years of graduate training 
beyond college. The kind of education a relatively small group of 
students is now receiving and will receive is a matter therefore of the 
utmost importance and concern. 

But what about the large percentage (35-40) of our students who do 
not finish high school? What about the 50% of high school graduates 
who do not enter college, many of whom are far above average in 
ability? What about the 50% who enter college but fail to graduate? 
Is the kind of education they receive unimportant? Is the kind of 
education they receive in high school a telling factor in their unde- 
veloped potentialities? Whatever the reasons, many and varied as 
they are, the accumulated waste is a tragic loss for the individual 
and for the society in which he could be a vital part. 

The prevention or reclamation of such waste has long given concern, 
and the efforts to that end are receiving increased public attention. 
These efforts, it is now more than ever realized, must include ways and 
means of developing to the full the capacities of all students and of 
speeding up the educational process for those who can combine speed 
with thoroughness. 

In “the great talent hunt” now in progress,*® it is significant to note 
the great stress given to “general education” in contrast with “narrow 
specialization.” Business and industry and government are increas- 
ingly looking for highly trained specialists, but they are realizing more 
and more, as many universities have, that the future will “demand 
specialists who are capable of functioning as generalists.” n 

The need for specialists with “educated talents” will increase and 
the quality of the education they receive will depend in large measure 
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on the fusion of liberal arts and sciences. Education of this kind can- 
not be postponed until college; it must begin in high school, or better 
still, in the lower grades. 

All over the country, in awareness of the need, high schools are re- 
instating the out-of-favor curriculum, proposed by the Committee of 
Ten, in which mathematics, science, foreign languages, history and 
English are the principal subjects. Students are admitted to this 
course of study on the basis of their ability and their college plans. 
In some schools a program of this kind, with smaller and more 
selected groups, is solving the problem of the “gifted child” by making 
it possible for him to proceed at his own pace. In recognition of the 
superior quality of work and greater amount of material covered, some 
colleges are admitting graduates of such programs into appropriate 
courses beyond the usual freshman level. 

There is little doubt that the number of high schools offering pro- 
grams of this kind will increase, and that the very emphasis given to 
the required subjects will cause more students to seek and prepare for 
admission to them. 

This is not only reasonable; it is almost inevitable. And if this is 
true, it will bring thousands of additional students into mathematics, 
science, foreign languages, history, and probably English. 

There have been and are many students in high school for whom 
the cumulative subjects have been considered too difficult. Under 
our system of massive education many students have avoided them 
because they are difficult. These ate two entirely distinct but related 
matters. The substitution of one subject for another is not always 
done on the basis of ability or even of comparative interest; it is often 
done through expediency and the climate fostered by companionship 
and environment, both at home and at school. Willing self-deception 
and self-indulgence are not traits confined exclusively to adults. Many 
students pass through school without ever really testing their ability 
or doing what they really want to do. In most cases they find it out- — 
often too late. 

In the past we have attempted to solve the problem of the slow 
learner and the lower-average learner by subjects non-academic or 
more practical and vocational in nature. But with great advances in 
knowledge of psychology and improvement of educational techniques 
and teaching methods, it is time for us to readjust our philosophy and 
to rethink our educational goals. 

It is true that there will always be some students unable to learn 
as rapidly as others. Does it necessarily follow that the educational 
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pattern for them should be markedly different from that of others? 
Metabolism rates are not the same for all, yet all must use oxygen. 
Should not education follow the same principle? If mathematics and 
science and foreign languages are increasingly important today, should 
knowledge of them be confined to the intellectually elite ? 

Creative leadership in these three fields is imperative. But wide- 
spread diffusion of such knowledge among all members of our democ- 
racy is also imperative. Why should we say to some of our students: 
“You need this kind of knowledge because you can learn it,” but to 
others, “You do not need this kind of knowledge because with our 
present texts and teaching methods and large numbers of students, 
you cannot learn it”? What sort of education is it that does not give 
a student some acquaintance with the three branches of human en- 
deavor which now more than ever before enter into every phase of 
human life? 

The proper solution for the slow-leamer is not the notion of “easier” 
subject-matter. Tremendous as the task will be, it lies rather in the 
development and use of special texts and teaching methods and in 
grouping according to ability, that will give the less gifted an educa- 
tion that will differ in quantity, not in kind, from that of his more 
gifted fellows. This is the essence of democratic education today, 
the opportunity to learn, at one’s own pace and ability, the basic 
principles of those subjects without which life in the modern world is 
inconceivable. 

It is no accident that the main core of those subjects is the same in 
all civilized countries: mathematics, science, foreign languages, his- 
tory’ and one’s own native tongue. The logic and principles of mathe- 
matics, the laws of science, the lessons of history are the same, no 
matter in what language they are studied and learned. Native tongues 
differ, but each is the gateway to its own procreation of culture, 
thought, and communication. Foreign languages differ, but they con- 
stitute the media for the transmission of ideas and for the cross-fertili- 
zation of cultures. 

These are the subjects around which coordinated courses of study 
for all students, regardless of ability, should be built, from the grades 
through high school. The opportunity to learn them is each student’s 
new educational bill of rights. To give each student that opportunity 
is to acknowledge his rightful heritage, to enlarge his usefulness as a 
citizen, and to perpetuate the purposes and processes of democracy 
itself. 
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1 Calculations are based on figures in Tables S6 and 38 in Appendix G for the 
period 1890 to 1923. 

2 It is not actually known what percentages of its graduates went to college between 
1890 and 1915. It is known that about 30% were prepared for college in 1893 and 
in 1900, and 49% in 1910, 84% for liberal arts colleges, and 14.9% for other higher 
institutions. This is the first time such a distinction was made. In 1915 comparable 
percentages were 35.9 and 16.2 (CR 1915-16, U, pp. 454-55). In the fall of 1021 a 
little more than 31% of the June graduates entered college, and 14% entered other 
higher institutions — the first specific information of this kind published. See Tables 24, 
27, 29 and comments, in Appendix D. 

* See Table 14 in Ch. V and Table 18 in Ch. VL Enrollments by separate courses 
were first given for mathematics in 1927-28 (CR 1926-28, pp. 1064-66), and for English 
and foreign, languages in 1933-34. See Table 20 in Ch. VL 
4 See Table 14 and comments in Ch. V. 

"See Table 14, Ch. V, and BS 1948-50, Ch. 5, p. 6. 

•A new method of tabulating enrollments in English made it appear that English 
had also decreased proportionately. For comments on this, see Ch. IV, Table 5. 
All the figures and percentages in this section, unless otherwise indicated, are based on 
Tables 1-13 in Ch. IV, which are summarized in Tables 14 and 15 of Ch. V. 

1 Undoubtedly many of the subjects were in the curriculum in 1910 but adequate 
statistics had not been reported. The situation in business education in 1910 is a 
case in point. See Ch. IV, Table 6 and comments. 

* Since over 99% of the students were girls, the percentage means that there were 
more girls in home economics in 1948-49 than there were girls and boys in Latin during 
that year. See Ch. IV, Table 8. 

“See CR 1909-10, H, Table A (p. U39) and Table 14 in Ch. V. 

10 BS 1950-52, Ch. 5, Table A traces these percentages between 1890 and 1952. Al- 
though 1948-49 was not included, the writer estimated its percentage on the basis of 
those given for 1946 and 1952. 

u For the figures in 1948-49, see Table 19 in Ch. VI; for those in 1909-10, calculations 
were based on tbe larger enrollment figures in Table 1, Ch. IV. Although it is not 
likely that many students enroll in two different mathematics courses at the same time, 
the term equivalent is used in recognition of that possibility. In other words, the per- 
centages and numbers do not necessarily mean different students. It is naturally im- 
possible to determine the number of duplicate enrollments in any subject-matter field. 
This consideration, whether mentioned specifically or not, applies to all figures given 
in this study. 

Enrollment figures in the 1933-34 curriculum survey were based on reports from 
schools enrolling 80% of all high school students (. Bulletin 1938, No. 6, pp. 9 and 20; 
BS 1948-50, Ch. 6 , pp. 6 and 27) . In the historical summary table in the latter refer- 
ence (Table 7) , the smaller enrollment figures were used without an explicit monitory 
footnote about the matter. There was no such footnote, for that matter, in the cor- 
responding table (Table 2) in the foimtT reference. 

“ S** Ch - VI, Table 19 for mathematics and science. Table 20 for foreign languages 
and English. 

14 See CR 1909-10, II, Table A (p. 1139) . 

“ See Ch. IV, Tables 1-3, and Ch. V, Table 14. 

See Ch. VL Note 32 and related comments in text. For a short but interesting ac- 
count of the new developments, written for laymen, see “The Wonderful World of 
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Why,” in Saturday Review (Nov. 2, 1957) , pp. 42-45, by Helen Rowan* In the same 
issue (p. 45) John Lear writes of the Commission on Mathematics set up in 1955 by 
the College Entrance Examination Board with a grant from the Carnegie Foundation. 
Its function is to explore ways and means of speeding up changes in the mathematics 
curriculum in high school. Mentioned also is the Carnegie grant to Dr. John Mayor 
of the University of Maryland to “modernize the arithmetic now taught in junior high 
school.” The Committee of Ten (Table I and pertinent comments) suggested a course 
of study in grades 1 through 8 in which, in addition to arithmetic, “Algebraic expres- 
sions and symbols and simple equations” were to be introduced. From the fifth 
through the eighth grades one period a week was to be given to "concrete geometry.” 
In the Report of the Committee of Fifteen (pp. 93-95) algebra was assigned five 
periods a week in grades 7 and 8 in place of arithmetic. Geometry was not included. 

*Miss Rowan’s account was apparently adapted from a longer article in the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York Quarterly (October 1957) of which she is editor. 

17 See Ch. VI, Table 19, and comments earlier in this chapter. For need of new 
texts and teaching methods, see “Starving Our Potential Scientists” by Kenneth E. 
Brown, reprinted from the 1955 November-December issue Armed Forces Chemical 
Journal ; Quarterly Report of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, January, 1955, 
and various reports of the National Science Foundation. For a short account of a re- 
search program conducted at Teachers College, Columbia University, to improve “cur- 
rent high school and chemistry courses,” see New York Times (Nov. 17, 1957), p. 49. 
See also the excellent summary: “US. Science, Where It Stands Today,” in Time 
(Nov. 18, 1957), and Dr. Benjamin Fine’s alarming report about science teachers in 
The New York Times (Nov. 24, 1957). 

M See previous Note and Table 18. See also Tables 2, S, and 5 of Pamphlet No. 118, 
and Tables S, 4, and 7 of Pamphlet No. 120. 

u Education in the USSR, p. 74 and Tables 6, 7, 8 for foreign languages. These 
tables also contain data on all other subjects mentioned in this section. The curricu- 
lum is discussed in pp. 67 to 83. Unless otherwise indicated all information was taken 
from these sources. Korol (see Appendix A) presents material on Russian education 
in a different way, but it corroborates the figures and percentages given in this chapter. 
Tables 9, 11 and IS of bis chapter 2 correspond to above Tables, 0, 7, 8. 

*® Pamphlet No. 120, 1957, Table 17. Pamphlet No. 118, 1950, Tables S and 12, 
was apparently the source for the statement in Education in the USSR, p. 67, that in 
June 1955 "less than a third of the American high school graduates had token a year 
of chemistry, about a fourth had a year of physics, and less than a seventh had taken 
advanced mathematics.” The statement about mathematics is probably inaccurate. 
See Table 19, Note 4. 

** The use of “5/4” indicates five periods in the first semester, four in the second. 

** Pamphlet No. 120, 1957, Table 7. Apparently the Russians have nothing that cor- 
responds to general science. Apparently too they have decided that physics should be 
studied before chemistry. This was probably the order in our high schools until about 
1910. See Ch. VI, Table 18, and pertinent comments. 

** Education in the USSR, p. 80 and Footnote 10, It is assumed that these ratios are 
based on statistics that include shifts. If the data given are now applicable, grades I- 
IV are in school from 8 a.m. to 12 or 1 p.m.; grades VII and X, for an hour longer, 1 
or 2 pjn-: and grades V, VI, VIII, and IX, generally to 7 or 8 p.m. In 1929-30 the 
student-teacher ratio in secondary day schools in this country was 21.4; in 1031-52 it 
was 23.2 (BS 1950-52, CU. 5. Table A). 
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The report entitled Teacher Supply and Demand in Colleges and Universities 
(November 1957) makes this very plain on the college level. It also has many facts 
and figures about the situation in high school. 

“The data for 1954-55 are found in Table 4 of “A Brief Summary of the 1955 
Teacher Supply and Demand Report,” and those for 1955-50, from Table 8 of “The 
Postwar Struggle to Provide Competent Teachers.” There were 29 states common to 
both tables, two in the first year that did not appear in the second, and five in the 
second that did not appear in the first. 0[ the 29 common to both, 15 were located 
in the Middlewest and Far West; 6 in the Middle Atlantic States and New England; 
the remaimng 8 in the South and Southwest. In both tables the word "new" refers 
to teacher, who were not teaching in the year immediately preceding the fall of 1D51 
and of 1955 respectively. 

** ^ ee Note 83 and pertinent comments in Ch. VI. 
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Publications of the United States Office of Education are the pri- 
mary sources of information for this study. To avoid space-filling 
repetitions in the list of these publications, the various titles and gov- 
ernmental affiliations of the Office of Education, with dates, are given 
below: 

1867 Department of Education, an independent agency. 

1869 Office of Education, under the Department of the Interior. 

1870 Bureau of Education, under the Department of the Interior. 
1929 Office of Education, under the Department of the Interior. 
1939 Office of Education, under the Federal Security Agency. 

1953 Office of Education, under the Department of Health, Educa- 

cation, and Welfare. 

Primary Sources 

Footnote references to the primary sources occur so frequently in 
the text that a simple form of abbreviation, as shown below, was 
adopted. Each abbreviation is followed by a date indicating the 
period or year covered by the report. In most cases the period is that 
of an academic rather than a calendar year. Most dates, accordingly, 
are in the form 1889-90, etc. 

I. BOUND VOLUMES 

CR: Report of the Commissioner of Education. (These reports ap- 
peared annually between 1867 and 1916. Volume I or II is given, 
as appropriate.) 

BS: Biennial Survey of Education. (The first of these appeared for 
the biennium 1916-18. Ordinarily these were issued as separate 
chapters, with different dates of publication. References to the sur- 
veys covering each biennium between 1916-18 through 1932-34 are 
to the bound volumes I or H, as appropriate, with the single excep- 
tion noted below.) 
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IT. SEPARATE CHAPTERS, REPORTS, OR STUDIES 

Bulletin 1988 , No. 6: “Offerings and Enrollments in High-School Sub- 
jects 1933-34” (A part of the survey of 1932-34, but not printed in 
the bound volume.) 

Bulletin 1940, No. 2, Ch. 1: “Statistical Summary of Education, 1937- 
38.” 

BS 1918-50, Ch. 5: “Offerings and Enrollments in High-School Sub- 
jects 1948-49.” (Published in 1951.) 

BS 1948-50, Ch. 1: “Statistical Summary of Education, 1949-50. (Pub- 
lished in 1953.) 

Bulletin 1950, No. 9: “The Teaching of Science in Public High Schools, 
1947-48.” By Philip G. Johnson. 

BS 1950-52, Ch. 5: “Statistics of Public Secondary Day Schools 1951- 
52.” (Published in 1954.) 

BS 1950-52 , Ch. 1: “Statistical Summary of Education, 1951-52.” 
(Published in 1955.) 

Bulletin 1958, No. 6: “Mathematics in Public High Schools.” By 
Kenneth E. Brown. This study covers the year 1951-52 and the 
first semester of 1952-53. 

Circular No. 269: “Why Do Boys and Girls Drop Out of School, and 
What Can We Do About It?” Report of a Work Conference on 
Life Adjustment Education, held in Chicago, January 24-27, 1950. 
(Reprint 1053.) 

Earned Degrees: “Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational 
Institutions.” The first of these reports covered the year 1947-48, 
the last, 1955-50. The title of each includes the specific year. 
Pamphlet No. 118, 1956 : “Offerings and Enrollments in Science and 
Mathematics in Public High Schools.” By Kenneth E. Brown. 
Brown. 

Pamphlet No. 120, 1957: “Offerings and Enrollments in Science and 
Mathematics in Public High Schools, 1950.” By Kenneth E. Brown. 
School Life (Feb. 1953): “High School Retention: How Does Your 
Stntc Rate?” By Walter H. Gaumnitz. School Life, 35, No. 5, pp. 
09-71 (Feb. 1953) . 

School Life (May 1955): “Elementary and Secondary School Enroll- 
ment in the Public School System of the United States, By Grade, 
1949-50 Through 1059-00.” By Emory M. Foster and Carol Joy 
Ilohson. School Life, 37, No. 8 (May 1055) . 

School Life (May 1956): “Public School Enrollment By Grade — 1953- 
54.” School Life, 38, No. 8 (May 1050) . 
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School Life (June 1956): “High School Enrollments in Science and 
Mathematics . . . some facts and figures.” School Life, 38, No. 9 
(June 1956). 

BS 1952-54 » Ch. 4, Sec. 1; “Statistics of Higher Education: Faculty, 
Students, and Degrees, 195S-54 .” (1956.) 

BS 1952-54, Ch. 1: “Statistical Summary of Education, 1953-54.” 
(1957) 

BS 1952-54, Ch. 2: “Statistics of State School Systems, 1953-54.” 

(1956) . 

Secondary Sources 

Brown, Elmer E.: The Making of our Middle Schools. Longmans, 
Green, and Co., 2nd ed. (New York, 1905) . 

Committee of Ten: Re-port of the Committee of Ten on Secondary 
School Studies. With the Reports of the Conferences arranged by 
the Committee. Published for the National Education Association 
by the American Book Company (New York, 1894) . 

Committee of Fifteen: Report of the Committee of Fifteen on Elemen- 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF REFERENCES 
MOST FREQUENTLY USED 


To save time and space a list of the most frequently used references 
is given below, with appropriate entries as to year, volume, chapter, 
tables, and pages. 

B: Bulletin 

BS: Biennial Survey of Education 
CH: Chapter 

CR: Commissioner’s Report 
G: Graduates 
GE: Grade enrollment 
HT: Historical Table 
SE: Subject enrollments 
TE: Total high school enrollment 
T: Table 

Roman numerals always refer to volumes. Entries unnecessary are 
omitted. 


Year 

CR or BS 

T E 

GE 

SE 

G 

HT 

18S9-90 

Same 

H.1S88 


n, 1888-92 

11,1389 

11,1392 

1899-1900 

Same 

H.2129 


11,2 129-39 

n^iso 

11,2123 

1909-10* 

Same 

n,nso 

n.iiso 

II, 1174-84 

n,ii43 

11,1139 

1914-15 

1915-16 

11,448 

11,448 

11,490-503 

n,454 

11,487 

1921-22* 

1920-82 

11,534 

n^35 

11,580-601 

11,559 

11,578-79 

1926-27 

1926-28 

p. 976 

p.976 

pp.1058-87 

p.1042 

pp.1057-58 

10SS-S4* 

19S2-S4 

Ch.5,T.l 

B.19S8,No.6, 
p.9,Note 1 

B.19S8, 

No.6,T«2-4 

Ch.5,pA7 

B.1D38, 

N o.6, T.l 

1948-49 

1948-50 

ChA,T.7 

ChJ5,p.6, 
Note 5 

ChA.T^ 

BS1 052-50 
Gb.4j5ecU, 
T.XXIV 

ChA, T.7 

'For the ijxdil *itu»tfon la these yc«rj. 

*ee Appendix C, Note* 2-4, respectively. 
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CUMULATIVE AND OTHER SUBJECT 
ENROLLMENTS BY SEX 


_ ^ or man y years high school education was no respecter of sex. Since 
girls have outnumbered boys in high school, at least since 1890, it is 
of some historical interest and educational importance to see what 
effects this fact has had on enrollments by sex in an expanding 
curriculum. 

Although all subjects could not be included in the tables below, the 
list is fairly complete through 1810, and reference is made to most of 
e ot ers rought in after that date. The resulting picture has two 
serious raw ac s, the data are based on actual enrollments for each 
® \°" ly throu e h 19S8 1 «*«Pt in science and mathematics. These are 
mm 8 1 ? S5 - i the ° ther sul> ject5, through 1940. Between 
known") m ' 1 '" c uslve . total enrollments in these other subjects arc 
fXS ^ C,a .! COrds ' bul not P ro P or tionate enrollments by sex. 

“ f A her ,„ e . V | den f P K, P° rtio “ corresponding to those of 1928 
are assumed for 1934 and 1919. 

listed inwhleh™! 6 ,.j S ^ OWS| Greek was the only one of nine subjects 
a col, idelaMe ® d ' d T outnumbl:r boys, and in every instance, by 
th t numhT rein - In ““ ° f thc Subiects «*Pt Greek and geome- 
superior tv ^ th r pr0 P ortion “tely greater than their numerical 
Ehls™eent fn r e . nt,re / nro " ment - ‘be preponderance of 

portion^fgirls in^hig^schooi^h 1101116 ^'!^^ 5 ^ ^ The pro ' 

proportionately greater than ’ther° Ver ’ ^ , mcreased sl ‘S htly “>d " _as 
(out of 18) subieet. u- , tb , numEr,cal superiority in 9 of the 16 
boys in 10 out S « Jv . y i' d tbe b ° yS - In 1010 tbey lEd the 
superiority wa Zlntr ’T?’ “ d in 11 ot the 10 ‘heir numerical 
school enrollment, whichTaVd^ 1 " f'T ‘ he!r Percentage of high 
decade. Amontr thn «,.* ecreased slightly in the intervening 

distaff column, but physios' W< * S , th f flrSt to IeavE thc 
nance and bv ID 33 h„ f I \ j • [°^ enn S on the brink of male domi- 

firsto^nat^ia^wonuuiVrsnift^ge^lWi 111115 !^.^ 1111 ^* *** ^ thC 

out ot 10 subjects in science the n'orn) 1 ^ ^ E ' rls . hcld the lead in 5 

icnce, the number of boys in thc whole field 

14< 
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Table 22 1 

PERCENTAGE OF GIRLS IN CERTAIN SUBJECTS IN THE LAST FOUR 
YEARS OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS IN CERTAIN YEARS 



BETWEEN 1880-90 AND 1954-55 



Enrollment In 1000’s 
Percent of Girls 

203 

57.6 

1900 

519 

58.4 

1910 3 / 1922^ 1928 5 / 194 8^ 1955^ 

739 2155 2897 5653 6584 

56.2 53.6 51.9 51.4 51.0 

Physics 

58.4 

57.4 

50.6 

41.4 

34.4 

28.9 

20.0 

Chemistry 

58.9 

55.6 

43.4 

42.8 

42.0 

44.3 

43.1 

biology 



60.8 

53.0 

53.4 

53.2 

50.9 

General Science 




49.1 

49.3 

52.4 


Physiology 


57.5 

56.6 

55.6 

56.5 



Phys. Geography 


57.0 

54.1 

52.8 

51.5 



Geology 


59.3 

53.9 

49.5 

43.2 



Zoology 



57.7 

49.9 

45.5 



Astronomy 


62.2 

57.B 

52.2 

48.4 



Botany 



57.9 

56.0 

56.1 



Algebra 

58.0 

57.8 

54.0 

48.6 

47.3 

45.7 

45.3 

Geometry 

57.2 

58.9 

53.8 

48.0 

45.6 

40.7 

38.7 

Trigonometry 


47.0 

27.9 

24.9 

22.9 

19.8 

21.5 

General Math. 




56.4 

50.4 

48.5 

47.3 

Latin 

59.1 

61.2 

59.3 

56.3 

58.0 



Creek 

33.8 

46.3 

44.1 

36.5 

38.7 



French 

65.6 

64.9 

62.9 

58.6 

56.7 



German 

59.2 

61.1 

57.0 

41.2 

43.4 



Spanish 



49.5 

51.2 

51.1 



History 

Amer. History 

58.9 

60.6 

56.9 

55.3 

53.2 



Ancient History 




53.2 

51.3 



Med. A MOd. History 



55.0=/ 

52.8 

50.9 



Civil Government 


57.52/ 

54.5=/ 

53.1 



Civics 



51.7 
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jects listed in the table for 1922 and 1928, the girls also held strong 
leads in all other subjects listed in the field. The striking contrast 
between enrollments in home economics and manual training has 
almost certainly been maintained in the former. With the enlarge- 
ment of the manual training field to include nonvocational subjects, 
the disparity between the two sexes has probably become less, but 
boys are doubtless still in the lead. 

When drawing was first listed in 1914-15 girls slightly outnumbered 
boys. By 1922, however, boys were ahead by a sizeable margin. In 
1928, when art and drawing were combined, girls were far in the lead. 
During this same period there were far more girls than boys in all 
branches of music instruction, except in instrumental music in 1928. 

Up until 1922 the only form of physical training reported statisti- 
cally was military drill, in which only boys took part in relatively 
small numbers. In that year boys slightly outnumbered girls in physi- 
cal training, which was listed for the first time. In 1928 considerably 
more girls than boys were enrolled in physical education, but with the 
help of military drill the boys maintained their lead. 

As shown in the table, after 1928 the Office of Education discon- 
tinued the breakdown of enrollments by sex. Since that date a few 
special studies included such information for science and mathe- 
matics, or provided data from which it could be obtained. In these 
special studies the percentage patterns for girls after 1928, in every 
case except in chemistry and trigonometry, seem to bear out the trend 
indicated before 1928. There is no reason to think that the same 
thing would not be true in the other subjects. 

One bit of evidence that points in that direction is the commonly 
accepted assumption that certain subjects are more suitable for one 
sex than for the other — mathematics and science for boys, almost all 
others for girls. Before 1910 such an assumption would have been 
difficult to document; by 1928 it might seem to have had reasonable 
validity. This in itself may have had an unconscious psychological 
influence on the girls or their parents and advisers, in the selection of 
some subjects instead of others. 

A few examples will show, however, that division of subject enroll- 
ments by sex is relatively meaningless and might even be misleading. 

In 1890 boys constituted 00% of the students in Greek and 41% of 
the students in Latin. The two figures give not the slightest indica- 
tion that boys in Latin outnumbered those in Greek 10 to 1, or that 
total enrollments in Greek were S.1% of the high school enrollment 
and those in Latin, 34.7%. In 1055 boys were 55% of the total in 
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algebra, and 80% of the total in physics. The two figures could give 
no clue to the actual enrollments of boys in each subject — 342,000 in 
physics, over 900,000 in algebra. 

In recent years, when the shortage of scientists and engineers has 
become a problem of major proportions, it is certainly necessary to 
know how many boys— the main source of supply— are studying math- 
ematics and science in high school. But to relate their number to the 
“.™,,, 0 . f B "' s does “ ot 8 et at the heart of the problem, which is 
• “ P , Wbat P r0 P° rt i°n of each sen is enrolled in the basic sub- 

ects? This will show not only the actual source but what is equally 
important, how it compares with the potential source. 

Whe'nTif ° n ° f th i S S °u in ™ IVeS “ 0re than °“ r national security. 

als t "e L rj a f ; V1 ^ S ' milar SlatiStiCS ° ther sub i ects > it also 

nduded ar ’" ° edUCat r ° Ur boys *”d gMs-for they should be 
included— are receiving in high school. 

andVordg n t S’anc„?r C - ed t ,-\ at f Wh ° Study Science a ” d mathematics 
field s in co, W ' Th g ft™' In ‘hose or related 

in the fuC® w , n , bee “ 80 in the past: il wi » not be so 
proportion of bovs and a mPt ‘ S made “ Table 23 to rclate ‘ ba 

their post high school ptans^The'tabf f* m . Var “ US subiects to 
quence, within the limi* f e , , e traces m chronological se- 

high -Crtudts, aTrefltt a edt b h ^ *5? *“•'"« Pa “™ ° f 

ments of each sex. tae P ro P°rtionate subject enroll- 

^^“rTableTfS foU T ° W tha pa «- of those in Table 1 
of Chapter IV. An ' T ’ and Tab!e 3 (Soience) , 

its largest proportion of enrollments^ S “ biects ’ physics bad 

four new science subjects were liSd n ? “ 1890 ' In ]S94 ‘ 95 ' 

boys enrolled in the six subiects r n’ “" d “ 1895 ' 96 the number of 

08-3% of all boys enrolled in S ( f e ™ s4ry included) was equal to 
of all girls in high school? tK °! : the nUmber of bWs ’ to 07.3% 
of these subjects, except chctirtiT’d' 1 ' 0 ' 1 ° f f- ch Se * enroIIed each 
thereafter. Between 1900 anTmath 1910 and aach 

istrj’ increased slightly After « «r 6 P ro P or ^ on of boys in chem- 
reached its all-time high in 1948 ^‘ g ~, SCtback “ lf «8, the proportion 
slightly between lflio an( j iqoo V i C P r °P° r ^on of girls increased 
recovery in m8 . It w as stm h 1 in 1028 ’ a " d a g°°<l 

1890 and 1900. howeVCT - be low its high points of 

Of the three new subj*ects listed in tnm it., 
proportion of students enrolled in ench sex ^ ^ incraased in ‘he 

■ proportion of boys 
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Buo.4 Conm. Counts 15,3 U,8 10,9 XL1 


Booldceeplng 



10.1 

14.7 

8.2 

12.9 

7.6 

12.0 

6.7 

10.5 

Short haul 



4.5 

12.7 

3.5 

13.5 

3.6 

13.9 

3.1 

12.2 

Typing 



8.5 

17.0 

9.2 

20.6 

10.1 

22.6 

19.6 

30.4 

TOTAL 

15*2 2i*2 12*2 

n,i 

22a 1 

to. 4 

20.9 

47.0 

&l 

48.5 

29.4 

52A 

Hons Eoonondea 

0.5 

60 

0.2 

26.4 

0.3 

29.8 

0.3 

30.1 

0.4 

43.6 

Manual Training 

5.2 

2A 

21.4 

1.0 

15.2 

0.2 

24.7 

0.3 

31.3 

0.4 


22. 


- 1F °'n, referea fi M ’ e *^ Pt " ■ rl ' iic,!rfl below . pertinent comments, see Notes 1-8 to Table 
by i”o„o , g ‘ V " to In 1910, 1922. and In 1928 the sums oi 

tollmen ts by ses i,e 1.000 less than the total enroll „■ m-nt. on on.,-. 


* enrollment by see is given In thousend*. In 1910, 1922. and In 1928 the sun 

« T ■ ” “**' enrollments given In Table 22. This 

the tables nl Ch t ^ tv i ° figure * to ^e nearest thousand. The total percentages, as in 
matter Sid eo frt". ' * bl1 *“ <» the vmiou. coum„ of a subi.ct- 

S" on! rojit L ‘ P "'e”ro” MtJ h ‘ 8, ‘ “ h " 1 enrollment. Student, taking more 

tnmi one subject in a given Eeld could not be eliminated. 

seco!d Serace h.d b 'b 22 fT* e” U ” lU ‘ 1 "' b “>*°n of the "eet,,” students, mad. in the 
Since the distribution d!^ h 0 ?* would have numbered 86,000; girls, 117,000. 

Ldudd if to M elS enrollments, Ui. .ddiriomd stud.nrt were not 

should bo « lightly lower. V ***' Tb ° 8ubject Percentages for each sex, therefore, 

1950, No. 0, Table, T^l C fi Culated by ^ from data in Bulletin 

iects In this column « tr "%J ' *££ “ 1 ^Percentage. in all other sub- 
portion set up for each subject as foil™.. 34 . . d were ca5culafe < 1 by the writer with a pro- 
percentage of that year os X /i to the tatal^ I 1 ^? erce,lt * s ® for b °y* <* to the total subject- 
The solution for X gives the . . . 1 1 ° 1 *u b jecl-pcrcenlage of the neat year in sequence. 

Illustrate. I. 1927-28 ^ /“ “» «» l*"er year. One ea.mple will 

In 1H944 „ „„ S0 . 4 . ■“ Wh fchoo students enrolled in algebra was 85.2. 

Solution for X gave 33.4 as the Portion then was set up: 38.7:35.2 « X.-30.4. 

similar proportion was set up for giriT. 8 ° ^ ^ b ° yS enroUcd “teebta in 1933-34. A 

for girls and boys would be th^sa^l re!atlon,}l 'P between the percentages 

two years, this would not have been .tr*„<. ° r? f 1110 two year5, A i ,cr an interval of one or 
• mre occurrence. since , ubIectHmro ^;. Bf ‘ e /. « ^terval of six years it would have been 
f?*? 1 ^ »pecial studies, the method used* 1 W< 7v n0t , bro,cen down by sex after 1927-28, 
1933-34 are at best, therefore, only tDnrOT , f 3 V 1 ® on,y ono Possible. The percentages for 
A comparison of the pelages ’ ^ **"* do fit *>*» general pattern, 

mettod of proportion, may be illustrated enroUrnrat5 and those calculated by the 

in the table for 1922 and 1928 are ba.Ji other example from algebra. The percentages 
oentage of boys in 1928 was 38.9 as comn^’Lth*?^ enToll m«nt,. By calculation the per- 
A aimflar calcuUUon for physic* fa the * ,*? 38,7 | of Blrf s, 31.8 as compared with 32.0. 

0 . 4 , «d 5.3 far giris a* cor^ared SfaTc gav ® 8 0 for ^ ™ 1928 as compared with 
these comparisons show that . . ’ ’ 

portionately a little more for boys Z fa^T* 1928 enrollments fa algebra decreased pro- 
S*- tbwe “ d other c^pXj"^ 1 *! ? bysl «> slightly less far boy, than for 

e ctlmuted “ ms reasmabiy ,o c °°- 
foreign Unguages. and .oefal studies. ^ "* leM 0.5% fa error for mathematics, 

* See Note 7 c f Table 22 t 

Sr*** ^ a*, and for ^ *'-» By applying the percentage, 

, SC .^ U<t <Iune 1058 >. P. elL ,t *, t0 *he estimated actual enrollment, 

tS* r- ~ b i«t* fa scLce S fte P~U*. Of each sex 

menbi fa foreign language, were taken from «cept general science. Enroll- 

matrd percentage (51dl) rf ^ ^ 52 * 8 «- It was wmmed that the esti- 

tublcct, were for the year 10<8 -i9. the LTvS fa Tbe P^entages fa all other 

and were calculated by the method described fa Nnt tnroUmra t figure* were available, 

* Since no data were collected for 3 of ^ table. 

y °« e , 3 «>uld not be followed. ThJtrtZ ,tndy « «b* procedure meo- 

trmd* shown fa this table and fa Table 22. **timated the percentage* on the bmii of 
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in general science, first listed in 1922, after a decrease between that 
year and 1928, began a slow recovery which lasted through 1955. The 
proportion of girls, except for a slight setback in 1928, showed a 
gradual increase. 2 

The addition of four subjects in 1894-95, mentioned above, brought 
about the tremendous increase in the proportion of student concentra- 
tion in science subjects, that year and the year following. The pro- 
portions for each sex declined considerably in 1900. By 1910 the pro- 
portion of boys had increased slightly over that of 1900, but that of 
girls had continued to decrease. This was the beginning of a steadily 
widening gap between the proportions of the two sexes, through 1922. 
After that year the difference remained remarkably constant. Through- 
out the entire period the proportion of girls compared very favorably 
with that of boys in most subjects, was larger in some, and this ex- 
plains the larger number of girls in many of these subjects, as shown in 
Table 22. The great change in the proportion of each sex studying 
science came between 1910 and 1922. It may be pure coincidence that 
this was the period during which general science was introduced. 

Although the overall developments in mathematics paralleled to a 
great extent those in science, there are several interesting contrasts. 
One of these was touched on above. The percentage peak for science, 
in both sexes, came in 1896; in mathematics it came in 1910. The 
period of real percentage decline in both subject fields, however, came 
after 1910. Except in 1890 and 1955, the number of different subjects 
m mathematics was always fewer than the number in science, if the 
two levels of algebra and the two geometries are counted as separate 
subjects. Despite this difference in numbers, the proportion of stu- 
dents of each sex, except of girls in 1955, was always greater in mathe- 
matics than in science. With a few exceptions — fewer in mathematics 
than in science — the proportion of boys was always greater than that 
of girls. In 1890, if trigonometry, which was in the curriculum, had 
been listed, boys would have exceeded girls in total percentage. As it 
was, the slightly larger proportion of girls in algebra overbalanced the 
slightly larger proportion of boys in geometry. 

The continuity of subject-matter in mathematics also offers a con- 
trast with science, in which study of a particular science is often deter- 
mined by grade-level of the student. Although there are many vari- 
able factors, such as alternation of courses in smaller schools and differ- 
ent requirements, a comparison of the percentages in algebra and 
geometry shows some interesting phenomena. Between 1890 and 
1910 the differences between the two percentages range from 23.C to 
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30.0 to 37.1 tor boys, and from 24.7 to 28.1 to 25.0 for girls. Between 
1922 and 1928, they decrease from 1D.1 to 16.3 for boys, and from 

16.1 to 14.6 for girls. In 1955 the difference for boys was 12.3; for 
girls, 12.7. Except in 1890 and 1955 the differences in the correspond- 
ing years were slightly greater for boys than for girls. In all cases 
except two the differences in matching figures were greatest when the 
two figures were largest, and there were gradations in difference as the 
two figures became larger or smaller. These relationships undoubtedly 
indicate that increases or decreases in geometry, since comparable 
percentages represent comparable figures in each sex, are directly con- 
nected with increases or decreases in algebra. These figures also show 

in esame year the difference between the percentages of algebra 
B ““ etry , ! “ r b °y. s is dose to the comparable difference for 
in rlem T ^ & * dso sbows U P ' n a comparison of percentages 

date TeornT and ' ntermediate o'gcteo. and in elementary algebra and 

rohed fn element To 0f thC b0ys “ higb school 29 2% were en- 
“ and «* in intermediate algebra. The difference 

respective coursed *!£“ J-T *“* and «* ot the ** in the 
pective courses. The difference was 18.2. In plane geometry 19 1% 

rtrU~^7 S WUh a ' 8ebra ° f 

centage' of bov. 1 “ ge0 ?' try ’ was °’ 2 ’ 1955 the per- 

8.2 respectively a dlf 11011 ary and Inter mediate algebra was 19.6 and 
enee of 7 2 Fo7virl ^ nCe ° f U * !n pIane 12.4-a differ- 

8.1; comparable 174 5 °’ ^ 

sciences'!' 11 rdati ° nshi l ,s as tb ^ could be found among any of the 

thf™Vof^wl” nt ^° Ve ' H Was Npo-W. to determine- 
enrollments in anv of thr» T ments sex on the basis of actual 
and science. The assumntinn^W ”{“ atter fiel . ds exce Pt mathematics 
fields were maintained in ion ° .i ^ proportions ot 1028 in the other 
but no other "moach was K, mUch “> be desired > 

demonstrable proof that SSlb e ' It is believed, without any 
would have been slight in lon^rT f esuIbnB from this assumption 
tween 1034 and 1049, however ' tbJ" 111 ® tbe mucb longcr period h 6- 
These undoubtedly made the ’ ’t f- m “ ny influence s at work. 
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portion of girls was always slightly higher than that of boys in both 
fields, the differences within each field were never great, except in 1910 
in foreign languages. Between 1890 and 1910 enrollments of each sex 
in foreign languages were considerably greater than those in social 
studies. The reversal of this relationship after 1910 was caused by the 
addition of many social studies and the simultaneous decline in the 
proportion of language enrollments. By 1934 boys in all social studies 
outnumbered those in foreign languages a little over two to one; girls, 
almost two to one. In 1949 the ratio was over four to one for boys, 
and almost exactly four to one for girls. 

It is not intended to imply that the changes in foreign language 
enrollments were caused primarily by increased emphasis on social 
studies. Undoubtedly that was a factor. Another, and perhaps 
greater factor, was the growing interest in business and commercial 
subjects, home economics, and industrial or vocational training. The 
effects were much more pronounced on girls than on boys. 

In 1922 the number of girls in foreign languages was greater than 
those in all business subjects, for the last time. In 1928 the ratio of 
girls in the latter was almost one and a half to one; in 1934, almost 
two to one, and in 1949, over three to one. In 1949 the ratio in home 
economics was a little over two to one. In this same year girls in 
home economics, for the first time, almost equalled the number in 
mathematics and in science. 

The proportion of boys in all business subjects was greater than 
that of girls in 1900. Since that time it has been slightly more than 
half that of girls in each of the years listed. In 1934 the number of 
boys in business subjects was slightly larger than the number in for- 
eign languages, and in 1949, over twice as large. The same thing 
was probably true in vocational and non-vocational subjects. 

* The writer calculated the percentages from data in CR 1895-06, II, pp. 1560-71. 

These statements about developments in general science assume, whether rightly or 

^^ongly, that the estimated percentages for 1955 are approximately correct See Note 
5 of Table 23. 

* The computations for 1028 were based on data in CR 102B-2S, II, pp. 1062 and 
1065; for 1955, in Pamphlet No. 118, 1956, Table 14, and School Life (June 1056), p. 0. 
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Jl 0rmat !° n **** Sch ° o1 students and their preparation for or 
Office o? Ed C °t 86 A Varied considerab, y in the publications of the 
erfLl!fr r* The flrst Statislics ap P aa « d in the Commission- 
r s Z ' V f ThCy iDC,Uded the “»>»>« >>oy a -d of 
te a! enGflc * “ “ Urse “ ^ the number preparing 
nnX of Isstr 8 T Se " in a S ““ tifiC sch00l > a ” d the “total 
Presumably the l"!” ^ entered col,e S e or scientific school.’” 

enCtCr t ^r UateS t ‘ he SPrinS ° f 1887 Wh ° 

enrollments hv tvn r 11 St year ' Tbere was n0 separation of 
graduates was nnf • ' C ° U ? ge ° r curr:cuIum - Since the number of 
kind were not mad glVen ',m e PerCenla S e of Senates who entered 
1021-22 de aValIable until »»« thirty-five years later-in 

published. The first ^ofTh 61 '’ dSta ° f tW ° kinds were collec ted and 
all high school student., hese * aS ment i° ne d above: the number of 
and for scientific school^Th™ 6 ("i ^ ° f tW ° curr i cula in c °U e g e > 

eighteen Annual Reports nuhr e rA atlSt,CS appeared in each ot the 

in 10,5-10 (for and 1009-10 .■ and 

and from the one in 1886-87 • add d , * , from five of these reports 
presented in Table 24 » e or the sake of comparison, are 

noted in many C of theTtaWe V"™. fama!ar characteristics previously 
and 12. these are: As Sh °'™ “ ““ S ’ «■ »■ 

(1887 to 1890) ; decree P rcenta S es a nd curriculum enrollments 
rollments (1890 to 1905) • d 6rCenta f es ^ ut increase in curriculum en- 
enrollments (1905 to 1910) CCreaSe in P erce ntages and in curriculum 

out the entire^period! tte numb^^Td™'^''' 1 St<!adUy throUgh ‘ 

-cula in cofiege also ^ 

354 
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Table 24 1 

PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS BY SEX IN 
GRADES 9-12 PREPARING FOR ONE OF TWO CURRICULA IN COLLEGE 
OR SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL IN CERTAIN YEARS 
BETWEEN 1SS6-87 AND 1989-10 



IB87 2 

IS90 3 

1S95 4 

1900 5 

1905 6 

1910 7 

LINE 

Total Boys In 1000' s 

27 

86 

144 

216 

288 

399 

1 

Total Girls In 1000* s 

42 

116 

206 

303 

391 

517 

2 

Boys and Girls in 1000* a 

££ 

203 

350 

519 

680 

sis 

3 

Boys 8 

Classical Curriculum 

11.3 

9.4 

8.9 

7.0 

5.2 

3.0 

4 

Girls 8 

3.9 

5.9 

6.5 

5.3 

5.1 

3.2 

5 

Boys and Girls 6 

Sul 

za 

Z±£ 

6.0 

5.2 

2 j ± 

6 

Boys 8 

Scientific Curriculum 

5.2 

8.1 

8.0 

6.4 

6.1 

4.4 

7 

Girls 8 

2.2 

6.3 

4.9 

3.7 

3.0 

1.1 

8 

Boys and Girls 9 

3.3 

111 


1*S 

1x2 

2aS 

9 

Total Boys 10 

16.5 

17.5 

16.9 

13.4 

11.3 

7.4 

10 

Total Girls 10 

6.1 

12.2 

11.4 

9.0 

8.1 

4.3 

11 

Boys and Girls 11 

1Q.Q 

11x5 

llxZ 

10.8 

9.5 

5.6 

12 


*ln 1887, 1890, 1905, and 1910 the total enrollment is 1 (lor 1000) mote or less than the 
*ttm o£ each enrollment by sc*. This was caused by sounding oil the figures to the nearest 
thousand. The figures and percentages representing both sexes are underscored for easy iden- 
tification. The writer calculated the percentages. Those in line 12 are the sums of the two 
percentages underscored in lines 6 and 9. 

* CR 1880-87, pp. 494-97, 512. 

* CR 1889-90, n, pp. 1388-89. 

4 CR 1894-95, I, pp. 20-23, 38. 

* CR 1899-1900, II, pp. 2122, 2129-30. 

* CR 1904-05, II, pp. 810, 823-24. 

T CR 1909-10, II, pp. 1135, 1143-45. Table A, p. 1139, is a convenient reference for the 
underscored percentages between 1890 and 1910, but not for enrollments. It also includes 
simiiar percentages for all other yean between 1889-90 and 1909-10 except for 1900-07 to 
1908-09 inclusive, when no data were collected. 

* These percentages show the proportion of boys and the proportion of girls who were pre- 
paring for each of the two curricula In college. 

•These percentages (underscored) were found by adding the number of boys and girls 
preparing for each of the two curricula in college and dividing that sum by the total enroll - 
went of boys and girls. 

18 These two percentages show the proportion of boys and of girls preparing for both cur- 
ricula in college. 

11 These percentages represent the sum of the percentages mentioned in Note fl. 

portion to the total enrollment decreased after 1890 (line 12). This 
proportion was greatest in 1890 (line 12), when the actual number 
preparing for the two curricula was smallest (29,000) ,* and smallest in 
1910, when the actual number was almost twice as large — 51,000. The 
number in 1010, however, was 13,000 smaller than the number in 1005, 
0.000 smaller than the number in 1000 and only 3,000 larger than the 
number in 1895. 
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These same developments also took place in the total number of 
boys {line 10) and of girls (line 11) . Since the girls (line 2) always 
outnumbered the boys (line 1) , it is not surprising that the proportion 
of girls preparing for the two curricula (line 11) was always less than 
the proportion of boys (line 10). Between 1890 and 1910, however, 
the actual numerical difference between boys and girls was insignifi- 
cant untd 1910. Before that year girls comprised about 49% of the 
total preparing for both curricula. In 1910 their percentage fell to 43. 
ihis was also the percentage of girls in 1887. 

sl,nw m th ri i SO t u ° f ‘J 16 t0 e U1 P ercenta ses for each of the two curricula 
t : „ ha V h r f °- r th o cIass!caI (> inc B) were consistently larger 
sexes men f “ V SC ^ nll , fic cu ™Ium (line 9) . Among those of both 
numbered t r S l, 0r ^ cutr!cuIu ®. the girls consistently out- 

the first and 6 ^ “'V"* 1 figUreS ’ cxcept in 189 °- In ‘hat year for 

outnumbered' The boys ‘“e* S f f nt!fic , curricu,um ( lina 8 ) 

th To e aV” 7 r:rce ;T„' C 1 t S m a^ ) 0. OUtnUmbCred 

First, the permutages^ndT lyS ' 5 ’ tbi " BS mUSt bc ™Phasized. 
school students whn v gures just cited refer only to the high 

These students inade^on? 1131111 ! 8 J W0 specific curricula in college, 
high school enrollment (lines s^nd lsf T" perC t e “ tage °J ‘he total 

undoubtedly studvimr ■ ^ an y other students were 

subjects were notTplffiedT^? U°°} ^ 

were taken, they were lisfpH ; ^ f s from w ^' c ^ l ^ ese statistics 

centage of all high school students” ^ bIeS ’ and the number and per- 
ably greater in correspond in a ?° Stu ^ ,ed thera were consider- 

in this table. 8 g years tlian the figures and percentages 

In the second place the taM. „• 

high school students who ,f 1Ves no statis tics on the number of 
that kind was given J L r ? ^ ™ tered ««**«■ Information of 
?*■ Before tuning to ihe gmdLrT ^ Biennial **** ° f 192 °- 
lt may be interesting to present m' colIege P Ians . however, 

by regions rather than sex 6 data !n Table 24, arranged 

In 1890, as this table shows five „r «, . 

dents preparing for the scienHBe • , Dme regIons had more stu- 
classieal. All of these, with one eJ UI !‘ CUlU ™ ln C ° Uege than for th e 
West, Southwest, and Far West WST T a ESC ~ were in the Middle 
students in the classical curriculum- Plr,!' great est proportion of 
> At, the greatest proportion in 
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Table 25 1 

PERCENTAGE OP HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS GRADES 9-12 PREPARING 
FOR ONE OF TWO CURRICULA IN COLLEGE, BY REGION, 

IN 1890, 1900, AND 1910 


1890 1900 1910 



CLASSICAL SCIENTIFIC TOT. 

CLASS 

. SCI 

. TOT. 

CLASS 

. SCI. 

, TOT. 

NE 

11.7 

4.9 

16.6 

11.5 

4.7 

16.2 

8.0 

4.1 

12.1 


3 

7 

4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

HA 

6.3 

6.1 

12.4 

5.3 

3.1 

8.3 

2v9 

3.6 

6.5 


7 

6 

8 

6 

8 

9 

3 

2 

3 

SA 

12.1 

3.1 

15.2 

6.9 

2.4 

11.4 

3.6 

1.2 

4.8 


2 

8 

6 

2 

9 

6 

2 

7 

4' 

ESC 

6.2 

6.6 

12.8 

8.7 

5.0 

13.7 

2.1 

1.4 

3.5 


8 

5 

7 

3 

4 

4 

7 

6 

8 

VSC 

12.4 

7.0 

19.3 

6.9 

4.0 

10.9 

2.8 

1.2 

4.0 


1 

4, 

2 

4 

7 

7 ' 

4 

7' 

7 

ENC 

4.6 

7.0 

11.6 

4.4 

4.4 

8.8 

2.3 

2.1 

4.4 


9 

4 

9 

9 

6 

8 

6 

4 

6 

VNC 

8.4 

10.2 

18.6 

4.9 

6.7 

11.6 

1.6 

1.4 

3.0 


5 

2 

3 

8 

3 

5 

8 

6 

? 

HT 

7;o 

8.5 

15.5 

5.8 

9.5 

15.3 

2.7 

1.8 

4.5 


6 

3 

5 

5 

2 

2 

5 

5 

5 

PAQ 

8.8 

15.4 

24.1 

5.1 10.1 

15.2 

3.6 

3.4 

7.0 


4 

1 

1 

.7 

1 

3 

2 

3 

2 

tot. (us) 

xa 

Zil 

14.5 

C.Q 

iUS 

ifi* a 

JU1 

£.5 

5.6 


1 1" 01 references, see Notes 3, 5, and 7 of Table 24, Occasionally the total percentage is 
0.1 less or more than the sum of two percentages. Rounding off the percentages to the nearest 
decimal Is the reason. The writer calculated all of the regional percentages. Those in the 
last line are found in CR 1909-10, II, Table A, p. 1139. 

For regional enrollments in 1890 and 1900, and the states in each region, see Appendix 
F* Table 30. In 1910 the regional percentages in the table above were based on total enroll- 
ments, rather than on enrollments in the schools that returned usable questionnaires, on which 
subject percentages between that year and 1934 had to be based (see Appendix F, Table 30, 
Note 1). These regional enrollments were as follows: NE — 95,861; MA — 205,300; SA— 43,021; 
ESC — 34,840; WSC — 50,733; ENC— 241,537; WNC— 155,012; MT — 25,202; PAC— 62,655. 
Total— 915,061, For the sake of ready comparison the relative rank of each region is shown 
by the number under each percentage in each column. They should be read by column and 
not by row. 

the scientific. PAC’s overwhelming lead in the science field gave it the 
largest proportion of students preparing for college.* 

By 1900, however, that lead had passed to NE, where it remained 
through 1910. In 1900 the scientific curriculum was leading in only 
three regions — WNC, MT, and PAC, and tied with the classical in 
another — ENC. The classical curriculum had a decided lead in the 
other five regions, and this lead again put it ahead throughout the 
country. 

Although by 1910 the number of high school students was almost 
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double that of 1900 (see Table 24, line S) , the total number in each of 
the two curricula was less in 1910 than in 1900. Enrollments in the 
classical curriculum were less in all regions except NE, MT, and PAC; 
in the scientific curriculum, except NE, IMA, SA, and PAC. Per- 
centages for each of the two curricula continued to decrease in all 
regions except MA. In that region alone the number and percentage 
in the scientific curriculum were greater than in 1900, and greater than 
the percentage and number in the classical curriculum in 1910. 

These decreases should not be misinterpreted. They do not mean 
t at ewer high school students were studying classical and scientific 
su jects in 1910 than in 1900. They are simply the reflection of 
changes that were taking place both in high school and in college, 
etween 1886-87 and 1889-90, for example, the list of undergraduate 
T^o- oo , students might obtain increased markedly. In 1886-87 
. ... e ^ vo cou rses, classical and scientific, were set apart 

rom other first-degree courses” not named. In 1888-89, A.B. and 
Were - llsted specifically for the first time. The other 
and CivU Enir “ th % BacheIor of ^rs. Bachelor of Philosophy, 
could wo k f„ 8 T"?-, In , 1889 - 9 °. i° addition to these, students 
cnl ure Arc^, r a Ba " or . «* Mechanical Arts, of Engineering, Agri- 
By mo^orn. ‘f fn IU , S1C - Pedagoey ’ Pninti “B. Laws, and Divinity, 
others added S i .m* desrees bad dropped out of sight and a few 
andT ev tan^l t '^ Agri ' UUure ’ Fiae Arl ?’ Commercial Science, 
the classical and 8 • ® eparate tabulations for enrollments in 

tae 1^14 ™ d . in I9 ° 9 - 10 laSt 

used for the first time/ * * and sciences ” designation was 

berrhott T™ TdT 

of the A.B. degree hnwo r * n ^ c assica ^ course - Recipients 

graduates. But the dUtincfo™betw Utrf A^ e krgest s!ngIe g roup of 
break down as early as 1890 wh “ A ' B ' a ” d B ' S ' had begun *° 
on students who hadlmpleM the A.B. 
Greek.' It was impossible to trace ,h d f WMk Wrthout lntin ° r 

the increasing lack of any clear cut d’ deV ® op ™ ent ’ bu t undoubtedly 
the B.S. made such a d“faio„ m„™ d ’ Stmcllon be ^ a en the A.B. and 
as mentioned above, college - »-l rn, i '"’’'T S!nce 1915 ’ 

have been grouped under that ° . gr ^? uates in arts and sciences 

in engineering, ^educatfon^busines^law ^ ^ ^ 

, smess > law, and a few other subject- 
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Table 26 1 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES BY SEX AND REGION 
IN 1892-93, 1899-1900, AND 1909-10 



B 

18S3 

G 

T 

B 

1900 

G 

T 

B 

1910 

G 

T 

NE 

2,062 

3,409 

5,471 

3,375 

5,570 

8,945 

5,194 

7,796 

12,990 

MA 

2,302 

3,984 

6,284 

4,704 

7,772 

12,476 

9,095 

13,747 

22,842 

SA 

208 

412 

620 

559 

1,373 

1,932 

1,459 

2,722 

4,181 

ESC 

213 

464 

677 

685 

1,173 

1,858 

1,012 

1.995 

3,007 

VSC 

204 

326 

530 

663 

1,290 

1,953 

1,674 

3,006 

4,680 

ENC 

3,149 

6,402 

9,551 

7,448 

12,306 

19,754 

13,672 

19,680 

33,352 

VNC 

1,681 

3,353 

5,034 

4,004 

7,626 

11,630 

7,824 

13,289 

21,113 

MT 

123 

267 

3SO 

388 

693 

1,081 

1,062 

1,669 

2,731 

PAC 

314 

537 

851 

749 

1,359 

2,108 

2,665 

3,802 

6,467 

TOTAL 10,256 

19,154 

29,410 

22,575 

39,162 

61,737 

43,657 

67,706 

111,363 

1 Tha references are as 

follows: 

CR 1892-93. I. p. 

55: CR 

1899-1900. n. p. 

2130; CR 

1909-10, II, p. H43. 







matter fields. As a result, the degree of Bachelor of Arts has become 
the generally accepted label in the liberal arts college, regardless of 
the student’s undergraduate major. 

Between 1890-91 and 1914-15 statistics were given on the number 
of high school graduates who were prepared for college. As indicated 
above, they did not indicate the number who actually entered. In 
1909-10 and later, statistics were also given on the number prepared 
for higher institutions, other than college.* The first year in which 
fairly reliable figures could be arranged by sex and by geographical 
regions was 1892-93. 

A comparison of Table 27 with Table 2G shows that the regions 
with the smallest numbers of graduates had the greatest proportion of 
students prepared for college. It is significant, perhaps, that two of 
the regions with the smallest percentages — NE and MA — were in the 
heavily industrialized area of the Upper Atlantic Seaboard. Although 
the other two— ENC and WNC” — were located in the great Farming 
Belt of the Middle West, they had many large industrial centers. Be- 
tween 1893 and 1900 the lead in preparation for college shifted from 
the southern to the western part of the country. In 1910 the southern 
part was again in the lead. In nil three years those two sections were 
considerably ahead of all others. 

As Table 20 shows, girl graduates consistently outnumbered the 
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Table 27 1 

PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES BY SEX AND REGION 
PREPARED FOR COLLEGE AND OTHER HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 
IN 1892*93, 1899-1900, AND 1909-10 


1893 
COLLEGE 
B G T 



1 2 

3 

NE 

33.5 17.1 

23.3 


8 8 

8 

MA 

30.7 12.7 

19.3 


9 9 

9 

SA 

46.1 39.1 

41.4 


5 4 

5 

ESC 

33.9 78.4 

S1l2 


1 1 

i 

VSC 

-69.3 48.8 

53.2 


3 2 

2 

ENC 

42.1 23.3 

29.5 


7 7 

7 

VNC 

43.4 33.1 

38.5 


6 6 

6 

MT 

50.4 39,7 

43.1 


4 3 

4 

PAC 

-65.3 35.0 
2 5 

40.2 

3 

TOTAL 40.4 24.4 

29.9 


1S00 
COLLECE 
B G T 

12 3 

34.4 21.0 26.0 

9 8 8 

35.5 17.4 24.2 

7 9 9 

25.6 30.1 

3 6 6 

41.0 30.6 34.4 

5 5 5 

35.3 37.4 36.7 

8 2 4 

36.9 24.4 29.1 

6 7 7 

42.3 34.3 37.0 

4 4 3* 

■S&aQ 35.5 40.7 
2 3 2 

5£U5 39.8 43. q 

38.1 25.8 30.3 


1910~*/ 

COLLECE 

B G T B 

12 3 4 

39.4 15.0 24.8 9.2 

0 9 8 6 

43.1 18.3 24.8 12.1 

7 8 8 1 ^ 

44.6 50.1 7.5 

111 7 

54.0 33.8 40.6 9.9 

4 5 5 5 

51 iZ 38.9 44.4 10.4 
3 3 3 3 

41.8 27.8 33.6 10 .7 

8 7 7 2 

44.5 31.5 36.3 10.2 

6 6 6 4 

55 1 7. 39.7 45.9 7.2 

2 2 2 8 

50.2 34.8 41,1 6.3 

5 4 4 9 

44.5 27.2 34.0 10.2 


OTHER 

G T GT 

5 6 7 

19.1 17.4 42.2 

2 2 9 

26.7 20. 9 49.0 
117 

10.3 9.4 59.5 
8 9 1 

10.3 10.1 50.7 

8 8 5 

16.1, 14.0 58.4 

3 3 2 

15.4 13.4 47.0 

4 4 8 

14.4 12.8 49.1 

6 5 6 

12.1 10.2 56.1, 

7 7 3 

15.3 11.6 52.7 

5 6 4 

17.9 14.9 48.9 


of graduates, by sex, p^aiSl fcJcolIege ' thtt ^ T additi<m “ *892-93. The number 
The same reference contained similar data f °,? d “ 01 * 894 - 95 - *» PP- 81-83. 

two sets of figures could not be reconciled TB c* **** *891*92, but discrepancies between 
wth the hi ghest percentages in a^ivaTvI? 0 ^ ^encored indicate the three regions 
U * hQwa b y *Be numeral under COmparison relaUve rank of 

“• Columns 1 and 2 give the pementLTf * ^ ^ should be read b V coU 

both sexes together. P en,age o£ eacI > prepared for coUege; column 3. of 

The grand total (GT) in ml 

■" oi * u r;,' SirLuSii n ^ ^ 

oys, and in some regions in iqqq 

exception, however—' WSC in 1900-1^° ^ l ° ° De * With one 
for coUege was consistentlv and r. P ™ portlon of b °y s prepared 
In MA the Proport!^ “1 ^ Wger * han that of giris - 

years. In NE it was almost two t ““ l ° ° ne ln cach ° f the three 
than two to one in 19to. T; ° ™ e m 1893, anc ^ considerably more 
noting, with the greatest very re S io ns, it is worth 

institutions in 1910, In each of h?* °, S ' rIs prepare<1 for other higher 
more than twice as large as thatT regl0ns this Percentage was 
WSC and WNC, the proportion of ho b ° y j' -V* Benera! > cxc, ’ pt for 

was in sharp contrast with the proportio^ ^ * 2,T f ° r College 
e proportion prepared for other higher 
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Table 28 1 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES BY SEX AND REGION 
IN 1920-21, 1932-SS, AND 1936-37 


1921 

D G T B 


NS 

9,300 

13 

,318 

22 

,618 

25 

,447 

KA 

20,183 

27, 

,715 

47 

,898 

61 

,583 

SA 

4,957 

8, 

,363 

13, 

,320 

27 

,855 

ESC 

3,239 

5, 

,287 

8, 

,526 

17 

,793 

VSC 

6,307 

9, 

,718 

16, 

,023 

31 

,795 

ENC 

27,000 

36, 

,168 

63, 

,168 

85 

,707 

VHC 

16,449 

26, 

,630 

43, 

,079 

51 

,449 

MT 

3,308 

6, 

,292 

8, 

600 

15 

096 

PAC 

8,588 

11, 

826 

20, 

414 

35, 

756 


1933 1937 

G T B G T 


28 

,379 

53 

,826 

30 

,450 

33 

,778 

64,228 

63, 

,538 

125 

,121 

102 

,336 

109 

,708 

212,044 

37, 

,047 

64 

,902 

30, 

,303 

40. 

,344 

70,647 

22. 

,085 

39, 

,878 

20, 

,851 

25, 

,667 

46,518 

37, 

,478 

69, 

,273 

38, 

,653 

45, 

,623 

84,276 

89, 

,365 

175, 

072 

99, 

284 

106, 

219 

205,503 

61, 

877 

113, 

326 

56, 

518 

64, 

729 

121,247 

16, 

892 

31, 

988 

17, 

504 

18, 

722 

36,226 

36, 

232 

71, 

988 

40, 

328 

41, 

336 

81,664 


10TAL 09;331 144,317 243,648 352,481 392,893 745,374 436,227 488,126 922,353 


'tofnim are as follows: BS 1920-22, II, pp .559-60; BS 1932-34, Ch. V, pp. 57-53; 
BS 1936-38. Ch. V. pp. 73-75. 

institutions. If the regions are ranked in each category, given in the 
order just mentioned, this contrast is made clear: NE, 8-2; MA, 8-1 
SA * 1-9; ESC, 5-8; WSC, 3-3; ENC, 7-4; WNC, 6-5; MT, 2-7; PAC, 
4*0- A similar comparison of sex with sex in the two categories follows 
approximately this same pattern. 

Preparation for college by both sexes together and by girls alone 
increased throughout the seven teen -year period. 1 * Between 1893 and 
1900 the total percentage for boys decreased slightly. Three of the 
regions — ESC, WSC, and PAC— had such decided drops that the accu- 
racy of the figures in 1893 might well be questioned, but the figures 
Biven yielded the percentages as listed. Between 1900 and 1910 the 
!rst two regions made a strong comeback; PAC was the only region 
put of the nine that showed a continued decrease for boys — although 
,l Was slight — in 1010. Along with WNC and NE it also showed a 
ccrease for girls, and in all three cases that decrease brought tlic 
total percentage of each below that of 1900. 

Prom information given in the sources it could not be determined 
"’bother the data for 1893 and 1900 included the number of graduates 
prepared for higher institutions other than liberal arts colleges. In 
10, when these data were specifically added, over C0% of boys were 
prepared for higher institutions in four regions — SA, ESC. WtC, ant 
* 0Vcr 50% in four other regions, and slightly under 50% in on y 
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Table 29 1 

PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES BY SEX AND BY REGION 
ATTEN DING COLLEGE AND OTHER HIGHER INSTITUTIONS IN 
THE FALL FOLLOWING THEIR GRADUATION IN 
1920-21, 19S2-SS, 1D30-S7 


1921-2/ 

College Other 

EOT B a T 

12 3 4 5 6 


t® 

30.7 12.8 20.2 

9 9 9 

13.5 20.6 17.7 
2 2 

ttt 

42.7 18.7 28.8 

5 8 8 

15.1 26.9 21.9 
1 1 

SA 

54.5 37.8 44.0 
12 2 

7.3 13.6 11.3 
6 5 

BSC 

44.8 28.8 34.9 

3 5 5 

8.1 16.3 33.2 
5 4 

NSC 

.8.8 42.0 44.6 
2 1 

8.4 lo.y 9.7 
4 8 

ENC 

36.4 25.9 30.4 
8 6 6 

10.7 17.4 14.5 
? 3 

MIC 

36.7 24.9 29.4 
7 7 7 

6.6 12.3 10.1 
7 7 

Mr 

44.7 32.6 37.2 
4 3 3 

4.8 10.1 8.1 
9 9 

PAC 

40.8 31.1 35.2 
6 4 4 

5.6 13.4 10.1 
8 6 

TOTAL 32*8 25*2 21*i 

I3022*122**k 


1933 

College Other 

B C T B - 0 T 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

17.1 12.9 14.9 5.3 7.5 6.5 
9 9 9 1 2 2 

24.0 18.9 21.5 4.4 9.4 7.0 

6 6 5 2 1 l 

30.0 25.2 27.3 2.0 4.4 3.4 

1 3 3 5 4 4 

29.0 27.1 27.9 1.9 3.1 2.6 

2 116 8 8 

21.8 20.0 20.8 1.8 2.4 M 

6 5 6 7 9 9 

19.1 17.0 18.1 1.9 3.6 2.8 

8 8 8 6 7 7 

20.4 18.6 19.4 2.0 3.8 3.0 

7 7 7 5 6 6 

22.5 21.8 22.3 2.2 3.9 3.1 

5 4 4 4 5 5 

28.9 26.3 27.6 2.6 4.7 3.9 

£<*23*201 gJ 4.9 3.9 


College Other 

B 0 T B C T 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

17.8 14.0 15.8 6.7 9.5 8.2 

9 9 9 1 2 1 

26.7 20.1 23.3 5.1 9.8 7.5 

4 7 6 2 1 2 

30.7 28.1 29.2 3.2 4.8 4.1 

3 3 3 4 7 6 

34.3 31.0 32.5 2.9 4.6 3.8 

2 2 2 6 8 8 

26.2 23.4 24.7 2.9 4.6 3*9 

6 5 5 6 8 7 

21.5 18.9 20.2 2.6 5.2 3.9 

8 8 8 7 5 7 

23.8 21.7 22.6 2.9 5.6 4.3 

7 6 7 6 4 4 

26.4 24.8 25.6 3.1 5>1 4.2 

5 4 4 5 6 5 

35.0 32.3 33.6 3.5 6.14.8 

1113 3 3 
25 , 2 ^ 42^0 3.7 6,5 5,2 


1 For references, see Note 1 of Table ?n , 

centage, see Note 1 of Table 27. ’ *° T eipIanaboa oi numerals under each per- 

, The total percentages In columns 2. 3 4 * „ , 

centagee given h, BS 1932-34 Ch v t.m’ 6 do not “8^* Wltb comparable per- 

Table H, p. 15). if the percentages ’in T v, G U P ‘ 13 (repeflted 111 BS 1936-38, Ch. V, 
1920-22, n, p. 559, which ^h„ Jnter med'hu ° W * r ° baSed on Egule * « ivea ^ BS 
correct. The writer's total percentage, £ ^f rCen,age5 “*le are believed to be 

column 6, which fa 3.8 In Table C p 8gree with those ^ TaW ® G - c^ept in 

25* 37 (M- 4). aegionU , H j™ *—> has 3.6 f? the 

dted - enuges were not calculated In any of the official report. 


PA^oriyonlregioJ-NEil 0 ^ ha , d " Ver 50 %-SA, WSC, MT, and 
three regions-SA, WSC, and^MT-had" 11 ” Of boys and girls, 
" ’Lf If , P f* and only NE, „„derT% % ‘ *” ^ 

proportion of graduates'act 35 ]!™ 3 P ° mted out aboTe > indicated what 
formation highar ““on,. That in- 

29 ). This was nndonbtedlv ole f gr f dU “ te \° f 1921 < TabIas 28 a ” d 
took place between 1910 and 192i aCt °c3- 'j 6 general dec reases that 
performance are not reallv rnm ‘ n “ data on Preparation and 

of the regions in one or mo “”fT P"”"" sWn by some 
increase of boys entering ml,. S categories are noteworthy. The 
y entering other h.gher institutions in NE and MA 
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raised the total percentage of boys entering both types in MA, but 
no J_ “ ^ E * The Percentage of girls entering college increased in MA 
and WSC; of girls entering other higher institutions, in NE, MA, SA, 
ESC, and ENC; of girls entering both types, in MA, ESC, and ENC. 
Only MA, however, had an increase in the total percentage of boys 
and girls entering both types . 18 

The general decline between 1915 and 1921 was continued and 
accentuated by the depression in 1933. Between 1921 and 1933, as 
might have been expected, decrease in the percentage of those going 
to college was proportionately greater for boys than for girls. At the 
same rate of decrease, the percentage for girls in 1933 would have been 
14.7 instead of 19.9. As also might have been expected, decrease in the 
percentage of those going to other higher institutions was proportion- 
at dy greater than the decrease of those going to college. This de- 
crease was proportionately greater for boys than for girls, although 
the difference was slight. At the same rate of decrease the percentage 
would have been 4.6 for the girls instead of 4.9. Among the nine 
regions none showed an increase in the percentage of boys going to 
college. Only NE and MA showed slight increases in the percentage 
°f girls. All regions had decreases in the percentage of each sex going 
to other higher institutions. There were remarkably small differences 
m any region between the percentage of boys and of girls going to 
both types of institutions. In MT the percentage of girls was actually 
1.0 larger than that of boys; in WNC both percentages were the same. 

In all other regions the percentage for boys was slightly higher. On a 
national scale the percentage for boys was 25.5; for girls, 24.8. 

In the short span between 1933 and 19S7 the national percentages 
increased to 29.6 and 28.9 respectively. The difference between the 
two was exactly the same as the comparable difference in 1933 — 
Apparently the Great Depression was also the Great Equalizer 
of educational opportunities. 

This fact is borne out also among the regions. In five regions the 
proportion of boys continuing education beyond high school was less 
than 2% larger than that of girls; in two regions the proportion of 
girls was slightly largci^-WNC and MT; and in one— ENC— the pro- 
portion was the same for each. In still another — PAC — the propor- 
tion of boys was only 0.1% larger. 

As Table 29 shows, between 1921 and 1933 the percentage of each 
Scx ^tending college decreased proportionately less than the percent- 
a gc attending other higher institutions. Between 1933 and 1937 the 
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percentage of each sex attending college increased proportionately less 
than the percentage attending other higher institutions. 

In 1910 (Table 27) the percentage of each sex prepared, for college 
was highest in SA, MT, and WSC. In 1021 (Table 20) the percentage 
going to college was highest in WSC, SA, and MT; in 19SS, in ESC, 
, an in 1937, in PAC, ESC, and SA. The percentage of each 
MA P OT Ied J W=o- 0ing t0 0ther higber institu tions was highest in 

taMA nf 1010 and 1021 (with ENC !n P' ace ot WSC ) i 

DroD^ifn ’ a ” fr m 1933 “ nd I037 ' In each ot these y™™ ‘ b <= 
than in anv oT " ° r T aCtuall y ente ™B “Ikge was less in NE 
both r other region. Its greater number of private schools for 
T " S undou btedIy the primary reason. 

flrst n time l e h a tlvT, 1 ""5" ?° y! preparcd for “>•*« ™» for the 
hrr • i S y arger actual number of girls The num- 

tchla^tSThe f °\ 0th " high <* institutions, howeve. ^To 
girls outnumbered hoyT TWs ^‘5’“ ? b ° lh cates ° ries combined 
1937. Since girls have ennf T? deve!oprae nt prevailed through 

and in graduSion f”m7t ‘7 ° u .“ r b ° yS in high scbo0 ' 

institutions of higher learning JT * h “ b ° yS may have ente red 
that was the last year in^hfeh fi ^ S,nC,! 1937 “ Ultimately 
school could be divided W ■ gUres on continuation beyond high 
able data ^ 1 

ates continuing their education has ^ ercen . tage °f h, S h sc hooI gradu- 
the percentage was 35 2 flSing smce 1937 * In *9*0 

based on statist £ ^ “ 19S *' T but b ° th ° { these were 
In the fall of 1953 the number of £”7 ^ S ' private and public “ 
of veterans, was 607 570 Th#>v rs " time college students, exclusive 
preceding June in ail public annin^M' 50 ' 770 ° f graduates ° f ‘he 
the veterans enrolled in college far th P fi b !° ? eCondar y schools." If 
the percentage would have been 55 4 E tlme bad been inclu ded, 

based include part^e’^^ figUreS ™ Wh ‘ ch they ' Tere 

difficulty of determining the percent T ^ “‘f in CoIIe S e ' the 
uates attending college is clearlv nhv 1 ^ 6 ° pubbc high school grad- 
of a comparison with the situation • "’iL Nevert heless, on the basis 
were known, a reasonable estimate m” 7 37 a " d 1951 ' ' vhen the facts 
In 1937 there were 367 9^ 6, , t^ ^ made f ° r 1953 ' 

269,631, or 73.3%, were from publie'T l 0 ’ 1 ' 8 , 6 students . °f which 
remaining students, 98,352 or 26 7<y , Sch ° o1 S radu ates. The 

school graduates." The total mimhenl? 6 , n ° n P ubl 'c secondary 

graduates from all types of 
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secondary schools in the preceding June was 1,067,712, of which the 
number from public high schools was 022,353, or 8G.4%. In 1951 the 
public high schools graduated 1,045,588 students,” or 88.5% of secon- 
ary school graduates. If it is assumed that high school graduates 
constituted 75% of first-time college students that fall, instead of 
73.3% as in 1937, then approximately 38% of their 1951 graduates 
entered college that fall. 1 * By 1953, when the veterans in college for 
e first time were counted separately, that uncertainty is removed 
rom the calculations. If the percentages used for 1951 are used for 
053, approximately 43% of the high school graduates entered col- 
ege in the fall of that year. If the 1951 percentages are increased from 
88.5 to 90, and from 75 to 80, approximately 45% of the public high 
sc iool graduates in 1953 entered college in the following fall. Neither 
percentage, of course, could distinguish between full or part-time 
students. 

According to the United States Office of Education there were 
^,065 first-time college students in the fall of 1956. This was ap- 
proximately 55.7% of the June graduates from all types of secondary 
sc ools If it is assumed that the public high school graduates con- 
1,318,700 secondary school graduates, and 80% of 
ie first-time college students cited above, 49.5% of public high school 
graduates in June 1956 entered college that fall. This compares favor- 
^ ly with the estimates made by the Office of Education: of the 1956 
une graduates of public high schools, 42% enrolled in college on a 
ull-time basis, 8% were part-time students.” It also suggests that 
e writer’s estimates for 1953 were approximately correct. 

The avalanche has indeed begun. 


CR 1886-87, p. 497. The other data mentioned are given on pp. 496 and 512. 
# bee Note 7 of Table 24. 

The statistics in this Report were collected primarily from city school systems and 
We j r ? ^ ar ^ rom being complete or representative. 

The number in 1887 was much smaller— 6,800— but the figures for that year, as 
° Ut 111 S* above, were far from complete. 

For a comparison, see Chapter IV, Table 2 (foreign languages), S (science), 1 

(mathematics) . 

the total US percentages in columns 1 and 2 show, students in the two curricula 
were almost equally divided— 14,969 to 14,320 in actual figures. Four region*— NE, 

, ’ ENC , and WNC— accounted for 12,863 and 12,646 of these respectively. 

CR 1915-16 (for the yeer 1914-15), II, p. 248. References for the other years 
mentioned are: CR 1909-10, II, pp. 856-861; CR 1889-90, II, pp. 774-77. The last 
re er^ce includes data for 1886-87 through 1888-89. 

CR 1889-90, H, p. 772. Most likely some colleges were doing so before 1890. 
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• Normal schools were the only type identified in 1910 (CR 1909-10, IT, p. 1131) . The 
others undoubtedly included agricultural and mechanical colleges, sometimes referred 
to as schools of science; schools of medicine, law, and theology. 

10 In 1900, WNC had a larger percentage of boys prepared for college than ESC and 
WSC; a larger proportion of girls than SA and ESC, and a larger proportion o! 
both than SA, ESC, and WSC. This was not true in the other two years. 

11 MA tied with NE for eighth place in percentage prepared for college. 
u In 1891, the percentage was 28.6 for boys and girls together (CR 1890-91, H, pp. 
792-93) . A breakdown by sex could not be made. 

“It is interesting to note that the upward trend between 1893 and 1910 continued 
through 1914-15. In that yeat the national percentage of boys prepared for college 
increased to 45.4; for other higher institutions, to 10.8; for both, to 56.2. The percent- 
age of girls prepared for college reached 29.3; for other higher institutions, 19.9; for 
both, 49.2. The percentage of boys and girls prepared for college reached 35.9; for 
other higher institutions, 16.2; for both, 52.1. CR 1915-16 (for 1914*15) , II, pp. 454-55. 

“The dropout rate for girls is evidently much higher than that for boys. Otherwise 
it is difficult to explain why men in higher educational institutions have consistently 
outnumbered women and by considerable margins. For a summary by decades be- 
tween 1890 and 1920 and for 1922, see BS 1920-22, II, pp. 297-98. For a summary of 
enrollments and degrees by sex and type of institution between 1900 and 1938, see 
BS 1936-38, Ch. IV, pp. 43-5. For the latest figures, see Earned Degrees for 1955-56. 

“BS 1950-52, Ch. 1, Table 6. Percentages were calculated by the writer. In 
1953-54 the percentage was 51.2 (BS 1958-54, Ch. 1, Table 6). 

“BS 1952-54, Ch. 4, Section 1, Table XXIV, p, 58. 

17 Ibid., and BS 1936-38, Ch. V, p. 73. These are also the references for the figures 
used in the calculations to follow, unless otherwise indicated. 

“BS 1950-52, Ch. 5, Table 17. The writer calculated the percentage. 

“Since the total number of first-time college students — 529,950 — included an inde- 
terminable number of veterans, the percentage is undoubtedly too large. 

*° The figures were taken from aa Associated Press report published by the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald (October 28, 1956). The percentage, calculated by the 
writer, was based on figures published in mimeographed form by the Office of Educa- 
tion as of September 21, 1956. See Appendix G, Note 12. 

“The percentages were given to the writer by telephone on November 15, 1956. 
If the public high-school graduates listed for 1955-56 in Appendix G, Table 38, are 
used, the percentage attending college that fall would be 50.8. 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN 1949 


Eor 1948-49 there were certain difficulties in estimating individual 
subject percentages in four different subject-matter fields: vocational 
and nonvocational subjects, physical education, art, and music. These 
difficulties were caused by the nature of the subjects and by the way 
subject enrollments were reported to the Office of Education. Many 
reports did not completely break down subject enrollment by grades. 
Since this study deals primarily with subject enrollments in grades 9- 
12, it was felt that some attempt should be made to bring the 1948-49 
percentages into line with those of the preceding years. The pro- 
cedure used is a bit complicated, but the writer could find no other. 


Explanation for Table 7, Chapter IV 

In Chapter 5 of the Biennial Survey for 1948-50, Table 3 gives en- 
rollments for each of 13 different subjects in Industrial Arts — Non- 
vocational. Each subject enrollment was divided by the total high 
school enrollment for the individual subject percentage. The addition 
of each subject enrollment divided by the total high school enroll- 
ment gave the percentage of the whole subject matter field. That 
percentage was 32.4. Duplicates, of course, could not be excluded. 

Chapter 5 did not contain percentages for the 13 separate subjects. 
If did, however, give the total enrollment and percentage for the 
whole field — 26.6 (Table 7) . Since this percentage was smaller than 
the one mentioned above, it was obvious that the individual per- 
centages, also mentioned above, were a little too large. The smaller 
individual percentages were determined by the following proportion. 
s 2.4: 26.6 as A: X. For A, substitute each of the 13 individual per- 
centages; the result would give X for each of the IS subjects. 

But it was also fairly clear that only five of the subjects would be 
suitable for students below grades 9-12. Accordingly the proportion 
was worked out for those five subjects; the percentages for the other 
eight were kept as they were computed originally. The IS percentages 
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then added up to 27.9. The difference between 27.9 and 26.6 came 
from the fact that the proportion was worked out on the assumption 
that it would be applied to all percentages. Since it was applied to 
only five, the proportion was not quite accurate for those five. Al- 
though corrective adjustments would have been easy by a “seaman’s 
eye/’ it was decided to let the five percentages stand as they appear 
in Table 7 of the text. They are marked with an asterisk. 

Explanation for Table 10 

Solution of a similar problem in Health, Safety, and Physical Edu- 
ca ion mvo ve a slightly different approach from the one used above. 
enf 01 ! Ta m Ie ^ ° f Chapter 5 save enrollments in each of 6 differ- 
s jec s. a > e 7 gave the correct official percentage for one, 
l edu , ca n ’. Th e problem was to find the corrected percentage 
o V percenta S“. The proportion, there- 

“ 0rm '' T hC 7 iter ' s P - E - Percentage: official percentage 

"weet d " P T Cen ‘ age for anoth “ subject: X. Since two of the 

h^atttrr ? mmtary drm ' wcre probab,y not tau s ht 

doubtedlv threw th ° T ere n0t app *'ed to them. This un- 
off. In the rnqp f C0 ^ ec l0 ” s for safety, health, and hygiene slightly 
verified bv the ct°t ^ ucatlon this assumption is apparently 

Iecon e ; a by st tb ;^ m “‘ (Oh. s, PP. 24-5) that almost 4% of ail 

percentage for the subject was^®’ 1 gj 1948 ' 49 ' The wiler ’ s ori S inal 
too small; 3 6 or 3 7 would lu i corrected percentage is a bit 
original percent, a 77 be ab <™t right. The writer’s 
another official statement^th t Xf 1 ' 00 ’ S ’ 8, seemingly checks with 
and senior high schools” received driverTrffining^/hid.^p^s) 11 . IeSU ' ar 

Explanation for Table 11 

subjects ™ ai - - 
Table 7) . CoLttans w” ,? e J rCentage of S(U given (Ch. 5, 
theory and practice. TheTndivvTV 0 aU subjects except harmony, 
original percentages for those tw US a ? rrected Percentages, plus the 
original percentages totaled Tfi.O added “ P *“• Tbe 

Explanation for Table IS 

other subject.maU^firid S ^in th ^ C ° mpIicated ttan lba t of any 
and of music, only an offirial tol^Ugl 
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Table 7) . This total contrasted sharply with the writer’s total per- 
centage, 24.2, which was the sum of the individual percentages derived 
from the subject enrollments given in Chapter 5, Table 3. 

Although the corrective procedure, previously described, yielded a 
total of 9.0% when it was applied to all of the seven art subjects, 


some of the individual percentages seemed out of line with official 
estimates. For instance, it was stated (Ch. 5, p. 25) that freehand 
drawing and art appreciation each enrolled “approximately 5.5% of 
the pupils in all types of schools combined.” The writer’s percentages 
for these two subjects, based on enrollments given in Table 3, were 
7.1 and 6.9. The corrected percentages were 2.6 and 2.5 respectively. 
Ihe writer’s percentage for general art, 4.7, was corrected to 1.8% 
Both of these figures contrasted with the official percentage of 
3.7 ‘of the total secondary school enrollment” (p. 26) in general art. 
There was an even greater contrast in general service art. The writer’s 


percentage, 1.7, was corrected to 0.6. The official percentage was 0.1 
of enrollments “in all public secondary schools” (p. 26) . 

The percentage differences just mentioned undoubtedly resulted 
from the difference between enrollments in all public secondary 
schools and enrollments in the last four years of such schools. If this 
was the situation in Art, similar situations must have existed in the 
other three subject-matter fields mentioned in this Appendix. Al- 
though the writer’s corrected total percentages agree with the official \ 
percentages, except in the case of non vocational subjects — and even 
they could have been brought into line — his individual corrected per- 
centages in many instances are undoubtedly wrong. Perhaps the over- 
aI1 Picture, however, is the important thing. 
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CUMULATIVE SUBJECTS BY REGION 


Tables 1-1S of Chapter IV show the changes that took place be- 
tween 1890 and 1949 in the proportion of high school students enrolled 
in thirteen different subject-matter fields throughout the United 
tates. The tables in this appendix show the corresponding changes 
in t ree of those fields mathematics, foreign languages, and science, 
in each of nine geographical regions. Table SO gives the total high 
““i 5 m f aCh reg ' 0n ’ on which the subject-percentages in 
f , CS . , . are ased ‘ Eor sa ^ e of ready comparison, a summary 
otter V « 7 N ,°; 11~r hich to Tables 14 and 15 of 

the cor I V i, mi a e ’ 35, P onn ' ts another kind of comparison: 
htTh T a WCe “ regi0DaI ra ” kings bascd ™ proportion of 

sIjc:?matrSl. and iD ™ »«“*■ a " d 

co^Zrtr ^ b ! eaC " tain facts £ta " d out. Although proportionate 
the Belds of md,V ' duaI 5ub jeets shifted considerably, the lead in 

“T a r the 

mainpfl n 4 • . . ‘ An 19 * 9 the * ea d in mathematics re- 

the South in 1890 but after that^ ^ “ f ° re ‘ gn languages was in 
MA next, after 1900. SA was in th't i Wa V n Eng,and> ™ th 
but had dropped to sixth in 1949 ? “ belWeeD 1910 and WS *’ 

scitne C e° are a rathe e r ranIdn f ^ rdat!onsbi Ps between mathematics and 
glaring "”t„„ and d ° se “ “° st <* «>e regions. The 

S and P 4 C ^ENctud 

cign languages and elthert^ “wt ^dds^^ h*™ 1 ^ 

own regions Thettf ^ Sh,denls g ° to “»■■■ °u lsida of their 
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Table SO 1 

HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS GRADES 9-12 IN NINE GEOGRAPHICAL 
REGIONS’ IN CERTAIN YEARS BETWEEN 1889-90 AND 1954-55 



1890 

1900 

1910 

1922 

1934 

1949 

NE 

35,492 

63,392 

81,912 

174,121 

328,456 

309,274 

HA 

.45,551 

114,452 

118,575 

479,673 

1,114,668 

1,180,016 

SA 

5,802 

18,574 

34,108 

135,076 

312,096 

620,646 

ESC 

3,918 

18,808 

24,960 

82,937 

180,750 

368,550 

WSC 

4,000 

20,861 

36,033 

148,402 

328,187 

509.707 

ENC 

67,088 

159,010 

187,701 

532,215 

1,113,870 

1,098,852 

WNC 

33,558 

95,806 

121,138 

338,135 

552,151 

580,016 

MT 

1,819 

10,349 

20,167 

82,297 

164,828 

207,356 

PAC 

4,835 

17,999 

49,549 

181,814 

401,508 

525,035 

TOTAL 

US 

202,963 

519,251 

739,143 

2,155,460 

4,496,514 

5,399,452 


'References ore given in Appendix B. For the special situation between 1910 and 1934 in- 
see Appendix G, Notes 2-4. Since there has been no national curriculum survey smce 
1948-19, regional enrollments since then are not available. Total enrollment in 1954-55 is an 
estimate (see School Life, May 1955). 

States in each region are as follows — , , . 

NE (New England): Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 

ana Vermont. 

MA (Middle Atlantic): Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, New, York, 
and Pennsylvania. In the Commissioners’ Reports the last three states were grouped with tne 
New England States to form a North Atlantic Division. The Erst three states were grouped 
J ath 016 *‘ates in SA, to form a South Atlantic Division. The re-grouping used here con- 
oraa to the regional scholastic associations to which the schools in all these states e ° ’ 
SA. (South Atlantic): Florida, Georgia, North and South Carolina, Virginia, and 
Virginia. 

» ? S< ? (East South Central): Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, and Tennessee. These slate* 
“ d those in WSC formed a South Central Division in the Commissioners Report*. 

°**Ping used here and below follows the regional boundaries of the Census Bureau. 

WSC (West South Central): Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

ENC (East North Central): Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and , Wiscunrin. Th«e 
«ates were combined, in the Commissioners’ Report*, with those in WNC, to form a 
Central Division. . . 

WNC (West North Central): Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, No an 

South Dakota. _ , 

0m ^ IT (Mountain): Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana. Nevada, New "western 
Division, ThWC * tat ” Werc formerl J r included with those listed in PAG, to form 

PAC (Pacific): California, Oregon, Washington. .. 

. ave some relationship with the order of rank based on colleg J 
■1 these fields. The high school graduates of 1948-49 would tteoreU- 
“Hy have finished college in 1952-53. Table 35 is for 1953- 
“Uege graduates, but it may afford some interesting comparisons— 

“nd speculations. 
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Xable 31 ^ 

PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS GRADES 9-12 ENROLLED IN 
SCIENCE BY GEOGRAPHICAL REGION IN CERTAIN YEARS 
BETWEEN 1889-90 AND 1953-54 


Iffi Hi SA £S£ WSC 

Enrollment 3 z 5 8 (i 

Physio* 23.1 10.4 34.2 21.6 21.3 24.6 28.5 24.0 22 


me m na livf 

A 0 (ieoo; 


Chew. 


13.9 8.0 


TCT.<2) 2 37.0 27.4 43.6 26.6 57.4 

5 8 2 9 1 


9 « 4 S A° - 14 * 0 0,1 1011 9 * 9 17.8 10.1 

6 9 * 7 4 3 1^ 

.3 34.7 38.4 41.8 32.9 


Enrollment 4 


Physics 19.! 18.0 20.0 23.8 17.4 20.2 19.4 19.2 19.0 

“ “ 5 6 


(1900) 


H«1 6.8 8.0 6.2 6.6 7.0 


3.9 12.6 11.6 7.7 


(2) 3 °4 2 24 b 8 28 6° 3 °5° 24 * 4 27 *1 32-0 30.8 26.7 5 


36.8 58^9 75.5 79.9 81a& 58.1 56.8 47.0 31.7 57.2 6 


Enrollment 4 z 7 


16 i* M j* l, i s “t 3 17 ; = «;« “•* »«*» 1U U., 


Chon . 


(191 0) 

1 


7.8 5.4 4.1 5.0 6.5 

1 3 7 9 8 6 

B1 ° 1 - °-= M 0.2 o.e 0.0 0.2 


6.0 8.0 7.7 6.0 

5 2 4 

B . °*1 0.8 O.C 1.1 

”T.(0)0 23.1 iii M1 22 2 22 3 21 , 20 .3 22^ u.t 22.6 

OTn.SCI 3 •»«**... 6 

00.5 66.4 22*2 60.1 76.1 


5.9 54.7 61.2 35.0 59.0 


Enrollment 5 
rhysics 8.8 


B 3 8 7 5 X °2 4 °* 4 IL-g 7.0 7.1 8.0 


(1922) 


’* 'o 3 V V V 7 f «j* Y J2J 7.4 

”‘° 1 ‘ V V V «;» 0.5 2.2 7.0 0.0 S.S 

0 . 0 . S41. 10.5 10^8 iUl 10.0 12.6 10.7 17.0 16.2 16.6 18.0 

9 5 8 6 7 

T0T.(4)* 42.8 ZZA 40.7 49.0 30.7 « , - , „ 

4 12a o 41 * 8 37.1 41.7 39.9 43.4 

“867 

OTn.SCI . 3 6.6 7.9 14.4 n „ 

O 854 ‘'°* 8 16*4 10.9 8.8 14.9 


1 The tram ben under the rerfonj ». n V . .. , 

ill ihlfti fa 1900. three fa 1910. two faTnoJ ***! enrollment.. There were 

— «na In 1934, end none In 1949. For the 
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K2 

HA 

SA 

ESC 

vse 

Enrollment 

5 

1 

7 

8 

G 

Physics 

7.5 

5.6 

4.6 

5.2 

4.1 


2 

5 

S 

6 

S 

Chem, 

in. 2 

7.0 

7.8 

8.1 

6.2 


1 

7 

6 

4 

8 

Biol. 

12.8 

12.6 

20.9 

16.7 

13.0 


8 

0 

1 

2 

. 6 

Gen. Sei. 

18.5 ' 

17.9 

23.3 

19.7 

18.9 


4 

5 

.1 

2 

3 

T0T.(4) 2 

49.1 

43.1 

' 56.6 

49.7 

43.1 


3 

7 

1 

2 

7 

OTH.SCI. 3 

3.8 

1.8 

AU. 

5.6 

7.4 


.8 

9 

7 

5 

2 

Enrollment 

5 

1 

7 

8 

G 

Physics 

zu 

7.1 

3.8 

3.9 

2.5 


1 

2 

8 

7 

9 

Chem. 

UW1 

9.1 

7.8 

7.1 

5.4 


1 

2 

5 

6 

9 

Biol. 

16.6 

17.2 

22-5 

18.9 

16.8 


8 

6 

1 

4 

7 

c *n. Set. 

20.1 

26.6 

21.9 

22.7 

20.8 


6 

1 

3 

2 

5 

T0T.(4) 2 

54.1 

sa.q 

5C.0 

52.6 

45.5 


3 

1 

2 

4 

8 

Otn.sci. 3 

2.2 

1.7 

0.5 

*1.2 

1.4 


3 

6 

9 

8 

7 


Physics 


5.6 

3.3 

5.3 

4.4 


l 

3 

7 

4 

6 

Chea, 

.9.4 

9.6 

6.5 

7.9 

9.5 


3 

1 

6 

4 

2 

Biol. 

14.3 

25.2 

20.2 

17.2 

28.4 

c «n. Scl. 

9 

13.0 

3 

6 

7 

1 


16.4 

15.5 

■27.9 

17.1 

*0T(4) 

8 

5 

7 

1 

4 

44.4 

5&S.B 

45.5 

58.3 

57.4 


8 

4 

7 

2 

3 


ENC 

VN’C 

in 

PAC 

IIS 

LINE 

2 

3 

9 

4 


(1934) 

7.4 

5*2 

6.1 

5.0 

G.3 

1 

3 

1 

4 

7 



8.0 

5.5 

9.5 

8.3 

7.6 

2 

5 

9 

2 

3 



15.0 

15.6 

15.7 

13.5 

14.6 

3 

5 

4 

3 

7 



16.9 

18.9 

14.3 

12.8 

17.8 

4 

6 

3 

7 

8 



47.3 

48.2 

45.6 

39. G 

46.3 

5 

5 

4 

6 

8 



2x£ 

5.© 

6.8 

4.6 

5.1 

6 

1 

4 

3 

6 



2 

3 

9 

4 


(1949) 

6.2 

5.6 

4.9 

4.2 

5.4 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 



7.9 

5.7 

8.2 

6.7 

7.6 

2 

4 

8 

3 

7 



19.4 

17.9 

19.0 

17.2 

18.4 

3 

2 

5 

3 

6 



16.9 

21.3 

14.5 

15.3 

20.8 

4 

7 

4 

9 

8 



50.4 

50.7 

46.6 

43.4 

52.2 

5 

6 

5 

7 

9 



1.9 

2.0 

3.1 

n.e 

1.9 

G 

5 

4 

2 

i 








(1SH^ 

6.3 

4.5 

5.3 

2.9 

5.1 

1 

2 

5 

4 

8 



6.9 

5.1 

9.4 

5.0 

7.1 

2 

5 

7 

3 

8 



21.4 

15.0 

26.1 

25.0 

21.2 

3 

5 

8 

2 

4 



25.9 

10.9 

11.9 

16.3 

19.8 

4 

2 

3 

9 

6 



60.5 

1 

44.5 

7 

52.7 

5 

49.2 

6 

S3. 2 

5 


1954 ' see Nole 4 below. The numbers under the percentages rank the 
rank, tu * ub,ect T >CTC «itage sfze. Regions with the same percentage are given the same 
* Sinf» *ire, from largest to smallest, begins with number 1. .. 

merit, 6 *' 1 ^ ect enrollments in each region are divided by the same high school enro 

lent of .V.r TC ' ntazei ma y be “dded. The resulting total percentage represents the equiva- 
given ’tudents enrolled in science, by region, and for the whole country, 

deten&iZfri , UltIple enrollments — students enroUed in more than one course— could not be 
ttnUif, i ,, 1893 Dn, y two science subjects, pbysfcs and chemistry, were listed. The per- 

science i t” 5 ,nd 6 were therefore the same. Biology was first listed in 1910. K" 1 ”** 
1010 thev 9 ' 2 ‘ Theso four science subjects received individual treatment because alter 

WW * 1110 four principal subjects In science. 
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Ilu 

UA 

2A 

E3C 

vsc 

21£ 

VNC 

Iff 

PAC 

US 

I, THE 

Enrollment 

5 

1 

7 

8 

c 

2 

3 

0 

4 


(1034) 

Phystcs 

7.5 

5.6 

5 

4.0 

8 

C.2 

C 

4.1 

9 

7.4 

3 

2*2 

1 

6.1 

4 

5.0 

7 

C.3 

1 

Chem, 

If). a 

1 

7.0 

7 

7.8 

6 

8.1 

4 

C.2 

8 

8.0 

5.5 

0 

0.5 

8.3 

3 

7.6 

2 

Biol. 

12.0 

8 

12.6 

C 

20. t» 

1 

1G.7 

2 

13.0 

6 

15.0 

5 

15.6 

4 

15.7 

3 

13.5 

7 

14.6 

3 

Gen. Sel. 

18.5 • 

4 

17.0 

5 

23.3 

.1 

10.7 

2 

18. 0 

3 

1C.D 

6 

18.0 

3 

14.3 

7 

12.8 

8 

17.8 

4 

TOT. (4)^ 

40.1 

3 

43.1 ’ 
7 

50. q 

1 

49.7 

2 

43.1 

7 

47.3 

5 

48.2 

4 

45.0 

6 

39.0 

S 

40.3 

5 

OTH.SCI. 3 

3.8 

.8 

1.8 

9 

1*1 

7 

5.0 

5 

7.4 

2 

2*S 

1 

6.0 

4 

6.8 

3 

4.6 

6 

5.1 

6 

Enrollment 

5 

1 

7 

8 

0 

2 

3 

0 

4 


(1040) 

Physics 

2*1 

1 

7.1 

2 

3.8 

8 

3.0 

7 

2.5 

0 

0.2 

3 

5.8 

4 

4.0 

5 

4.2 

6 

5.4 

1 

Chem, 

1D.0 

1 

9.1 

7.B 

0 

7.1 

6 

5.4 

0 

7.0 

4 

5.7 

8 

8.2 

3 

6.7 

7 

7.6 

2 

Biol. 

16.6 

8 

17.2 

6 

22.5 

1 

18.0 

4 

16.8 

7 

19.4 

2 

17.0 

5 

19.0 

3 

17.2 

6 

18.4 

3 

Cen. Sci. 

20.1 

C 

26.6 

1 

21.9 

3 

22.7 

2 

20.8 

5 

16.0 

7 

21.3 

4 

14.5 

0 

15.3 

8 

20.8 

4 

T0T.(4) 2 

54.1 

3 

Si Ml 
1 

56.0 

2 

52.6 

4 

45.5 

S 

50.4 

6 

50.7 

5 

46.6 

7 

43.4 

0 

52.2 

5 

0T11.SCI. 3 

2.2 

3 

1.7 

6 

0.5 

9 

*1.2 

8 

1.4 

7 

1.9 

5 

2.0 

4 

3.1 

2 

2*2 

1 

1.0 

0 

Physics 

G a 8 

1 

1 

5.8 

3 

3.3 

7 

5.3 

4 

4.4 

6 

6.3 

2 

4.5 

5 

5.3 

4 

2.0 

8 

5.1 

(1034 4 ; 

*1 

Chem, 

.0.4 

3 

JUi 

1 

6.5 

6 

7.9 

4 

2*5 

2 

6.9 

5 

5.1 

7 

0.4 

3 

5.0 

8 

7.1 

2 

Biol. 

14.3 

9 

25.2 

3 

20.2 

6 

17.2 

7 

22*1 

1 

21.4 

5 

15.0 

8 

20.1 

2 

25.0 

4 

21.2 

3 

Cen. Scl. 

13.0 

8 

16.4 

5 

15.5 

7 

.22*2 

1 

17.1 

4 

25.9 

2 

19.9 

3 

11.0 

9 

16.3 

0 

10.8 

4 

T0T{4) 

44.4 

8 

SG.fi 

4 

45.5 

7 

58.3 

2 

57.4 

3 

60.5 

1 

44.5 

7 

52.7' 

5 

40.2 

0 

C3.2 

6 


special situation in 1954, see Note 4 beta-. Tie number, nudes the petcentage. sank the 
eegiunt by aubiect-percentage size. Regions with the same percentage ate given the same 
sank. The aenueuoe ot .be, fr»» >“*'=> “ ^ ,h »>“»bee 1. 

> Since the tub|eet eutoltoents in “' h T T,f”° -!!£. “™ high school ensoll- 

ment, the percentages may be added. . Pescnitage septs sents the equive- 

lent ot that many students eotolied in so.ence, by seg.on, and to, the „h„ lo 0000!^, h. a 

given yeas. Multiple emoHment^-stndenta ranDed fa mot. th,„ „„ e eourec — oauld^eot b» 

issrt *2. w — rskW 
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•For all science subjects listed, see Ch. IV, Table 3. It will be noted that the total per- 
centages in that table are the same in a given year as those for the US given in Line 6 of 
this table. 

* The percentages for 1954 are based on data collected by the writer in the spring of that 
year, on the subjects listed. Although the total percentages In Line 5 give the sum of the 
percentages m Lines 1-4, in all conscience the additions should not have been made, and 
may, in good conscience, be disregarded. The reason is the writer’s own fault. He admits 
the culpable attempt of trying to use all of the nsable figures he received. 

One eiample will illustrate the land of problem he faced and the statistical depths to which 
he descended to solve it. The school systems (not individual schools) from the Pacific Region 
that reported physics and chemistry had a total enrollment of 80,575 students. Of these, 2,364 

The system, (hat reported biology, however, had a 

, 5 66 ol 568 *“ ft biology. The kite, eon- 

t i? 8 , 24 - 8 !* o( *)* enrolled in the ry.tems the! reported Ihe robfeet, bnl only 

mdouhldrof”! 1 v- 7**“” Physios •■> d chemistry. Although 25% was 

“rty uctLft ft"” n to r“ 0 "“ raU »™«ilhonl the region, it waa roost certainly more 

ne ^aernrat e that 0.7%, O £ the rafter ferment vaiation. of this aort. tho roost gluing, 
fa eai ST’ T" *° d Sftea reasoning was followed 

ft ttes^Te eeft^ . d P ""°'T‘ te ““ ■»>*«■ *™ >>ued on differont enrollm.nl. 

m tne same region, and consequently should not be added. 

those in 1954°are f ur^ < !ml "wf r * gional Percentages with those in 1949 indicates that some of 

7 3 r i9 v 55 ^ us *«««■«• f ° r *»» 

spending u7p erelL" for l °£g 19 ’ 6 * No. 118, 1956. Table 2). The corre- 

general trend between 19<9 „d lM?’ St”, mt,? 0 ’' >>“> *hey fairly well into the 

The writer wishes to arVnr™i~i * .* atubc * on general science were not gathered in 1955. 
Geneed Studi^T o” If by th, .,.9 of ft. Coltege of 

it. Hi. special ftanft go ft MrsSr,^ “ 

definiTe^omlatie. 01 • TSble l 85 (t ? taI ^ witb Tablc 84 ( 1949 ) shows a 
degree in forcip 0 ”! 111 matbematlcs and science and, to a slightly less 
ranked /i f , IangUa ? es - In ® a thematics WSC, ESC, and SA 
first WSC^andSA in TabIe **■ In Table 83 ESC ranked 

o- in 1954 both A tled , tor second - In 1949 MA and NE ranked 5 and 
tanked 8 In rn4 " MT - ™ a ked 4 in 1919, 

ES^iTlSSlUirorfe 0 ' the a™ f0Ur in 1949 Was MA ' SA ' NE ' and 

the next two in 1949, WN^and ENgV^^ ^ ^ °‘ 

In 1954 MA nosei out NE in f ’ ? IeVer5ed “ 1054 - 

NE led by a small margin PAC thT IanBUa S es ' altboa S h in 1919 
to the bottom in 1954- MT ,• J , Came thlrd m 1949 ' was next 
3, and SA f»m 6 to t ^ ^ 4 ‘° 5; ENC ™“ 5 t0 

tables, 32 (1949) U and U S5 e< (l9s4i rrelatl ! >n between two corresponding 
first five regions in aLbra t ) ’ Van considerab >y- In 1949 the 
and NE; in 1954 they were ESC WSC Vh? , WSC ’ ESC ’ SA ’ 

NE, MA, and WNc'ftied in thirds aDd SA (tled m second p,ace) ’ 
were WSC MT MA per , r< ^ ‘ * n geometry the first five in 1949 

Tnd 8- SA NP^’n^^ ’ h nd e ENC; in 1954 > ENC and MT were 7 
and 8, SA, NE, and WNC, which were among the first six, in 1919 were 
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Table 32 * 

PMCENTAfiE ° F HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS GRADES 0-12 ENROLLED 
IN MATHEMATICS BY GEOGRAPHICAL REGION IN CERTAIN 
YEARS BETWEEN 1889-90 AND 1953-54 

Enrollment 


Trig. 


EE 

M 

£A 

ESC 

vsc 

EHE 

EEC 

EX 

PAC 

ES 

LINE 



5 

8 

6 

l 

4 

9 

7 


(I890_) 

41.4 

40.5 

66.5 

47.5 

21 all 

44.8 

46.7 

47.0 

62.8 

45.4 

1 

8 

9 

2 

4 

1 

7 

6 

5 

3 



18.3 

8 

21.5 

4 

26.7 

3 

15.8 

9 

23,7 

2 

20.7 

6 

21.0 

5 

19.1 

7 

39.3 

1 

21.3 

2 

59.7 

62.0 

93.2 

' 03.3 108,0 

65.5 

67.7 

66.1 

102.2 

66.7 

5 


8 

3 

7 

1 

6 

4 

5 

2 



4 

2 

7 

6 

5 

1 

3 

9 

8 


(ieoo) 

48.6 

8 

52.6 

74.5 

68.9 

21*5 

53.7 

58.5 

61.7 

62.1 

56.3 

1 


7 

1 

2 

1 

6 

5 

4 

3 



29.5 

4 

26.2 

7 

25.3 

8 

27.2 

6 

34.9 

3 

24.8 

9 

28.2 

5 

35.0 

2 

35.1 

1 

27.4 

2 

1.2 

7 

2.4 

3.7 

1*2 

4.7 

1.3 

1.0 

3.7 

2.5 

1.9 

3 


5 

3 

1 

2 

6 

8 

3 

4 



79.3 

81.2 

103.5 

101.0 114.1 

79.8 

87.7 100.4 

99.7 

85.6 

5 


7 

2 

3 

1 

8 

6 

4 

5 



4 

2 

7 

8 

0 

1 

3 

9 

5 


(19X0) 

47.7 

3 

54.9 


71.9' 

76.0 

52.1 

61.1 

57.2 

48.7 

56.9 

1 


6 

1 

3 

2 

7 

4 

5 

8 



31.5 

3 

30.7 

25.1 

28.1 

31.2 

33.Q 

31.0 

32.7 

26.4 

30.9 

2 


6 

9 

7 

4 

1 

5 

2 

8 



1.5 

2.5 

2.5 

Cal 

2.4 

1.2 

1.3 

2.2 

2.2 

1.0 

3 


2 

2 

1 

3 

7 

6 

4 

4 



80.7 

8 

88.1 

108.6 

103.1 109.6 

86.3 

93.4 

92.1 

77.3 

89.7 

5 



2 

3 

1 

7 

4 

5 

9 



•• 5 

2 

7 

8 

6 

1 

3 

9 

4 

/1922) 

31^4 

40.9 

53.1 

52.0 

50.8 

39.3 

36.4 

34.2 

34.8 

40.2 

1 


4 

X 

2 

3 

5 

6 

8 

7 



19.0 

9 

21.2 

7 

21.3 

24.5 

23.1 

24.1 

26.1 

22.5 

19. 

22.7 

2 



6 

2 

4 

3 

1 

5 

8 



1.6 

4 

2.1 

2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.9 

0.9 

0.7 

1.2 

2x1 

1.5 

3 



5 

5 

3 

6 

7 

5 

1 



13.2 

3 

8.6 

7 

20.6 

17.2 

10.7 

9.9 

8.5 

7.8 

9.2 : 

LO .5 

4 



1 

2 

4 

5 

7 

8 

6 




*rlg, 

*01.(3) 

SwoUm.nt.. 5 

A *£ebri 
Ooonseti 


TOT *12 

<4) 05.2 72.7 94.9 86.5 74.2 71.7 65.7 66.0 74.9 6 

> Por r(lferen j1 2346B7 

W°0 tad io^ Ca , d f X B and Note 1 to Tabl ® 50. line 3 Is not needed until 

i objects 1 q m&thrm b not needed at all because in every year except 1948-49 

Jf which equalled Included. In that year several subjects are listed, registrations 

“*** year and for low ,ola * high school enrollment. The US percentages, except for 

‘This term was j 5amo " those given in Chapter IV. Table 1. 

*' 1 ° Eiven f 0r -j.. “ nti * 1928. In that year and in 1933-34 separate statistics were 

*'*hJ*et> WPTC which alone was listed in 1922. In 1948-49 enrollment. In both 

mea under general mathematics. In the summary table (No. 7) for 1948- 
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M Si Jg TjTOT . 

Enrollment 5 1 ~ _ „ 

i7e 623 D 4 / 1 D 34 ^ 

A1 ‘ rt ” “; 4 ^ *4* 4 V «J* “j« ^8 = 7.3 =1.8 80.4 1 

CoMieti-r 13.7 14.8 18.8 81.0 ^ Jo J, , 

Trig. 


7.1 7.4 


1.8 2 J 2 0.7 1.1 1,0 o.O 0 7 1 ? 77 - , „ 

* 1 8 « 3 7 6 5 - 1,3 

”r V “4* V 10 :“ «-8 8.7 4.6 

-.<4, ,0.1 48.6 ^ , J, ^ • 

3 5 4 6 S 

Enrollment 5 1 7 8 

*13^ =3.6 34.0 34.0 , 8.0 ^ * J, ^ 

0—77 13.0 13., 10.4 13 7 ^ ^ , 

r 2 =“ ^ V V V - v V « « ^ 

C "- K “" “i* ‘V ^ >V 4 ^ 4 ^ .3-1 4 

" M<> ’V *V *V •¥ «* «, ,0 3 ,4.1 4s!„ 34.7 , 


Alg*tir* 


‘V 1U 33, 30.7 34.3 ,0, „, , 7 , 


(lCC4 3 J( 


8—. ,,„ ,3, I,., 70, „, ^ , 

tr “' v v V V v V V V »- o 

8— ,7, 7., 30.0 „, 77.3 7.3 ^ . J, ,4.3 4 

J' W "7* 51 o° "V ZB i‘ V «•» a=j 5 43.3 30.1 ,0, , 

- - =Hr ~ - irasrs 
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Table S3 1 

PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS GRADES 9-12 ENROLLED 
IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES BY GEOGRAPHICAL REGION 
IN CERTAIN YEARS BETWEEN 1889-90 AND 1954-55 


Enrollment 


M 

SA 

ESC 

WSC 

ENC 

WNC 

MT 

PAC JJS 

LINE 

3 

2 

5 

S 

6 

1 

4 

9 

7 

(1890) 

Latin 

44.8 

3 

28.1 

8 

58.0 

1 

54.4 

2 

32.9 

6 

33.3 

5 

33.5 

4 

16.2 

9 

32.1 35.1 
7 ^ 

1 

French 

22.3 
1 ■ 

2.2 

5 

13.8 

2 

0.7 

8 

6.3 

3 

1.6 

7 

1.8 

6 

0.0 

9 

2.8 5.8 

4 

2 

German 

S.8 

8 

13.8 

2 

14.9 

1 

11.0 

4 

8.2 

6 

11.9 

3 

8.9 

5 

3.1 

S 

6.2 10.5 
7 

3 

Greek 

8.6 

1 

2.8 

4 

3.4 

3 

1.9 

6 

1*1 

2 

1.4 

7 

1.0 

8 

0.0 

9 

2.6 3.1 

5 

4 

TOT. ( 4 ) 

81 .5 
2 

46.9 

6 

90.1 

1 

68.0 

3 

51.8 

4 

48.2 

5 

45.2 

7 

19.3 

9 

43.7 54.5 

6 

Enrollment 

4 

2 

7 

6 

5 

1 

3 

D 

8 

(1900) 

Latin 

48.1 

7 

48.0 

8 

65.5 

1 

56.5 

3 

56.4 

4 

47.3 

9 

54.9 

5 

59.0 

2 

49.1 50.6 

6 

1 

French 

31.5 

1 

8.3 

2 

7.8 

3 

2.5 

7 

6.3* 

5 

2.6 

8 

1.8 

9 

7.0 

4 

5.7 7.8 

6 

2 

German 

10.3 

5 

22.3 

1 

5.4 

8 

6.2 

7 

3.7 

9 

15.5 

3 

11.6 

4 

19.4 

2 

9.4 14.3 

6 

3 

Creek 

2*1 

1 

3.9 

2 

2.1 

6 

2.9 

3 

0.8 

9 

1.2 

7 

0.9 

8 

2.3 

5 

2.4 2.9 

4 

4 

tot. ( 4 ) 

S9.0 

1 

82.5 

3 

80.8 

4 

68.1 

6 

67.2 

7 

66.6 

8 

69.2 

5 

87.7 

2 

66.6 75.6 

6 

6 

Enrollment 

4 

2 

7 

6 

6 

1 

3 

9 

5 

@910) 

Latin 

38.9 

8 

50.3 

5 

73.4 

1 

67.0 

2 

60.4 

3 

45.4 

7 

51.0 

4 

46.7 

6 

36.5 49.0 

9 

1 

French 

42.0 

1 

12.2 

2 

6.2 

4 

5.5 

5 

2.9 

7 

2.4 

8 

2.2 

9 

3.6 

6 

8.0 9.9 

3 

2 

Cennan 

18.5 

5 

36.3 

1 

7.3 

9 

11.9 

7 

7.8 

8 

24.7 

3 

20.3 

4 

24.9 

2 

18.3 23.7 

6 

3 

Greek 

2*2 

1 

0.7 

4 

1.0 

2 

0.9 

3 

0.2 

7 

0.3 

6 

0.3 

6 

0.3 

6 

0.5 0.7 

5 

4 

Spanish 

0.2 

5 

0.1 

6 

0.1 

6 

0.0 

7 

1.9 

3 

0.1 

6 

0.5- 

4 

2.6 

2 

5.2 0.7 

1 

5 

TOT. ( 5 ) 102 . R 

1 

99.6 

2 

88.0 

3 

85.3 

4 

73.2 

7 

72.9 

8 

74.3 

6 

78.1 

5 

68.5 64.0 

9 

6 

Enrollment 

5 

2 

7 

8 

6 

1 

3 

9 

4 (1922) 

Latin 

25.3 

5 

31.6 

3 

41.8 

1 

35.4 

2 

25.2 : 
6 

28.6 23.8 17.8 15.2 27.5 

4 7 8 0 

1 

French 

28.3 

1 

24.6 

18.1 

3 

10.3 

6 

5.1 : 
9 

LI. 6 

4 

6.4 

7 

6.3 10^5 15.5 

8 5 

2 


Aeferencei, except for 1955, are found In Appendix B. Although Greek and reveral other 
“nfhiages were lirted in scattered sections of the country in 1922 and later, the retail number of 
_ Utrants made It impractical to calculate regional percentages. In 1948-49 the addition of 
aa and general language would increase the US percentage to £2.0. See Chapter V, Table — 
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HE M 


USS. EES. 2801 HI ££ LINE 


German JLiiL 1.3 0.05 0.1 0.04 0.5 0.2 0.1 0.02 0,6 3 

126573458 

Creek Oil.. 0.2 0.05 0.0 0.0 0.03 0.03 0.02 0.0 0.09 4 

123664456 

Spanish 8.9 16.2 6.0 5.3 19.7 6.5 5.0 17.2 22.0 U.3 5 

54702693 JL 

TOT. (5) 2»u2 73.9 68.0 51.1 50.0 47.2 35.4 41.4 48.6 55.0 6 

123457986 
Enrollment 5 1 , 8 6 2 3 9 4 (1934) 

Latin 20^5 18.6 17.7 16.2 10.0 18.0 13.1 11.7 9.4 16.0 1 

124583679 

French 2ihS 15.2 16.2 9.7 3.2 7.8 3.3 3.1 8 .0 10.9 2 

132486795 

German 2.8 3.3 0.1 0.1 0.3 2.0 0.5 2.3 2.4 3 

Spanish 4.0 0.0 4.0 3.7 j.O S.'S 16.4 16.1 6.2 4 

101.(4) &Sfa2 40.6 38.6 20.7 31.3 33.1 20.8 31.7 3S.8 33.5 6 

* 3 8 7 5 9 6 4 

Enrollment 5 1 , 

utl " -V “s’ V V V V V V V - ^ 

French ^ 8.0 0 . c j. Q ^ ^ < 

V • 1 t 2 °i° °i n » 5 ° 0.4 0 ; 2 0^6 0.8 3 

P ’» 0 ; S 11.0 4,2 3, E ... 0.7 3.7 14A> 12aZ 8.2 4 

™.<4) dUja 32.7 17.0 10.6 ,1 , „ . ^ , 


Mjl 11.0 3.6 2.2 2.2 8 , 2.4 4.2 4 ; 6 0.0 ^ 

i2jl 11.0 6.5 1.1 0.8 2.4 0.5 1 4 3.5 5.6 2 

Cenaan l.n » , - „ 4 

2 1 6 °7° °j 04 °£ 8 0.4 0.8 0.8 3 

Spanish 5.B 12.3 4.3 , 3 ’ * * 

4 2 6 b *'* 7 4 ‘ 4 2.1 10.6 15.5 7.3 4 

40T.(4) 38.0 J„.. 0.6 S , „ . ' ’ 1 

I 2 C 7 A 8 1 C i s 5.4 16.6 24.6 20. C 5 
•PMLA C 5 0 4 3 

coUccicd la a n.tloa.1 EarelhnCTt Btm. fa „n h 

^cncc cited th, Osnsst .era jive, by e Assocfatfan of Ametica. In tbs 

«roltacnt Bpnee, I™, fa, MoJm attained the faul hl !h «bool 

Wo >rxtan.ud calcnlatrf fa, SISLiA? E ™ prf boUl ■» of state Otp™ 

Oc re 18S4^S, da., from a " ""“f ituvey covered primarily 

n °* ° b,aln « 1 for fiat year, and were replaced 
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by the most recent data available. The total enrollment in the schools covered by the survey 
en™u aPPr ? Ximately 4 \ 521 * 000 - Since the different regions varied in completeness, regional 
. , Cn Me not siven ‘ Some of the regional percentages are therefore only approximate, 
but they are undoubtdly close to the actual situation. 

Table 34: Summary 1 

L PERCENTAGE 0F HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS GRADES 9-12 
ENROLLED IN SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
BY GEOGRAPHICAL REGION IN CERTAIN YEARS 
BETWEEN 1880-90 AND 1954-55 


Math. 


HE 

it 3 

M 

2 

SA 

5 

ESC 

8 

1/SC 

6 

ENC 

1 

WNC 

4 

m 

9 

PAC 

7 

U.S. 

(X8D0) 

37.0 

5 

27.4 

8 

43.6 

2 

26.6 

9 

sza 

1 

30.3 

34.7 

6 

38.4 

4 

41.8 

3 

32.9 

59.7 

9 

62.0 

8 

93.2 

3 

63.3 108.0 

7 1 

65.5 

6 

67.7 

4 

66.1 

5 

102.2 

2 

66.7 

81.5 

2 

46.9 

6 

■SQ«1 

1- 

68.0 

3 

51.8 

-4 

48.2 

5- 

•45.2 

7 

19.3 

9 

43.7 

8 

54.5 


TOTAL 17Q , 2 

136.3 

226.9 157.9 

217.2 144.0 

147.6 

123.8 

1 187.7 

154.1 

4 

8 

1 

5 

2 

7 

6 

9 

3 


Enrollment 4 

2 

7 

6 

5 

1 

3 

9 

8 

(1900) 

83.9 

Science 67.0 

83.7 

103.5 

109.9 127.8 

82.5 

83.9 

79.0 

62.5 

8 

5 

3 

2 

1 

6 

4 

7 

9 


Math. 79.3 

81.2 

103.5 

101.0 114.1 

79.8 

87.7 100.4 

99.7 

65.6 

9 

r 

2 

3 

1 

8 

6 

' 4 

5 


Por.Lang. 99. o 

82.5 

80.8 

68.1 

67.2 

66.6 

60.2 

87.7 

66.6 

•75.6 

1 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8. 

5 

2 

8 


TOTAL 245.3 

247.4 

287.8 

279.0 309.1 228.9 

240.8 

2C7.1 

228.8 

245.1 

6 

5 

2 

3 

1 

8 

7 

4 

9 


Enrollment 4 

2 

7 

8 

6 

1 

3 

9 

5 

(lOlO) 

Science 55,0 

92.1 

97.8 

91.0 

gs.a 

88.0 

75.0 

74.3 

54.4 

81.6 

8 

3 

2 

4 

1 

5 

6 

7 

9 


Math. 80.7 

88.1 

108.6 

103.1 

109. G 

86.3 

93.4 

02.1 

77.3 

89.7 

8 

C 

2 

3 

1 

7 

4 

5 

0 


EOft.Urtg. IQ2.3 

99.0 

88.0 

85. 3 

73.2 

72.9 

74.3 

78.1 

08.5 

84.0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

7 

8 

6 

5 

9 


total 238.8 

279.8 294.4 279.4 

281.4 

247.2 : 

242.7 ; 

244.5 : 

200.2 

235.3 

8 

3 

1 

4 

2 

5 

7 

0 

.0 


Enrollment 5 


7 

8 

6 

1 

3 

0 

4 

Qo-O 

Science 49,4 

CO. 4 

C4.1 

CfiiO 

57.9 

62. C 

55.5 

52.0 

48.7 

56.3 

8 

4 

2 

1 

5 

3 

0 

7 

0 


**«l. 65.2 

72.7 

PC. 2 

04.9 

80.5 

74.2 

71.7 

65 .7 

co.o 

71.9 

9 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

8 

7 


Eor.Lar.*. 73.2, 

73.9 

60.0 

51.1 

50.0 

47.2 

33.4 

41.4 

48.0 

53.0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

0 

8 

6 



tOT.lt lto.3 007 .0 2 212. C 194.4 154.0 102.6 ICO. 7 1M;2 154.2 

S3 12 4C8t5. 
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Enrollment 517 


4 (1934) 


Science 02.0 44.0 Mel 50.3 S0.5 55.1 54.1 51. 8 44.2 51.4 

58 12734ej> 

Math. 50.1 48.6 £2aZ 70.5 77.3 53.3 56.7 53.1 44.0 56;2 

70l 23546g 

For .Laos. £££t 40.0 30.6 2S.7 31.3 33.1 20.0 31.7 35.8 35.5 

1 ~3S759G4 

TOTAL 161.2 134.0 I S3& 163.5 159.1 141.5 131.7 13C.C 124.6 143.1 

37 l2458C9 

Enrollment 5 i 7 B ~ . 

A 7 8 6 2 3 9 4 (1949) 

ence .3 56 5 53.3 46>0 52>3 52>7 4{J>7 54 .]. 

J 1249C57 8 

Math. 52.7 53.9 63.4 64.0 49.0 50.3 54.1 48.0 54.7 

°3218749 
For .Lang. ^ 32.7 17.9 10.5 11 7 19.8 9.5 20.8 24.3 21.6 

Z68 75943 
TOTAL 148.3 137.8 128.3*124.0 121.1 112.5 124.6 119.5 130.3 

‘ S348 7958 

Science 44.4 56.8 45.5 * «». _ (1954 2 ) 

9 4 7 58 A 3 57 1 4 44.5 52.7 49.2 63.2 

a 3 1 8 5 6 

45 7 4 S 1 5° S? 3 1 58 ; 5 48.5 56.5 43.3 39.1 So.l^ 

* 1 6 4 8 9 

F«i-.La^. ^ 38 , 0 C 1I,5S ^ 

1 2 6 7 5 i 8 16,5 5,4 16 ' 6 24 « 6 20.6 

' 8 5 9 4 g 

•1 145 -B 119 *0 123.4 124.8 125.5 106.4 112.6 112.9 123.9 

5 4 3 9 8 7 

the lumi of those in Lines^V'and* ®“ tries on Line 6, the percentages for science are 

Foreign Languages are the ■Total." v. flb ‘ e 31 ‘ The percentages for Mathematics and 
table for the years 1890 throuch 104Q ° bl ” 32 Rnd 33, respectively. The US Totals in this 
IV, which are summarized in T.M» w C ° rT ^P ond to those in Tables 3, 1, and 2 of Chapter 
respectively. The slight differ JL v Chapter V - and to Table 15 of the same chapter, 
were caused by different bases used in f^ ween comparable figures for the same year 
wn-e rounded off to the nearest decim n S .‘ h * com Putations, in each of which percentages 
national figures, the bases in the otw . eKlonal figures formed the bases in this appendix; 
subjects were not included in the tahuT l.v” rcferted to. In 1934 and 1949 a few minor 

* the writer-, survey. sl C “PPcndix. 

* See Note 2 of Table 33. l< * 4 of Table 31 ““d 3 of Table 32. 


0, G, and 7 respective! v Tlif.no 

try. It is quite clearVtherefore ra th e r n C ° rre,ation in ‘rigonome- 
mathcmatics in high sc honl ' that regional rankings based on all 
lege than those in high school baslT* *.° ,^ e . f e S ional rankings in col- 
thing is true in science d ° D lndlvldual subjects. The same 
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Table 35 1 

PERCENTAGE OF COLLEGE , GRADUATES WITH MAJORS IN 
MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY, BIOLOGY, AND ONE 
OF FOUR FOREIGN LANGUAGES, BY REGION, IN 1053-54 


TOTAL 


BiY3ic3 Chon , fliol . T0Tf3) Latin French Spanish German T0T(4l 


HB ( 25319) 

1.5 

1.1 

2.3 

2.6 

6.0 

0.26 

0.85 

0.32 

0.17 1.60 

HA ( 66633) 

1.5 

0.8 

2.5 

2.4 

5.7 

0.31 

0.63 

0.52 

0.15 1.61 

SA ( 2 S 676) 

1.6 

0.4 

2.1 

2.3 

4.8 

0.09 

0.55 

0.39 

0.04 1.07 

ESC ( 16036) 

1,8 

0.5 

2.4 

2.6 

5.5 

0.11 

0.18 

0.37 

0.05 0.71 

VSCC 27775) 

1.6 

0.6 

1.5 

1.6 

3.7 

0.13 

0.19 

0.43 

0.05 0.80 

ENC ( 56082) 

1.3 

0.7 

1.8 

1.8 

4.3 

0.27 

0.36 

0.40 

0.14 1.17 

WiC ( 26684) 

1.5 

0.5 

1.8 

1‘.8 

4.1 

0.19 

0.24 

0.28 

0.15 0.86 

HT ( 11778) 

1.0 

0.6 

1.7 

1.0 

3.3 

0.05 

0.26 

0.53 

0.11 0.95 

PAC < 27747) 

0.9 

0.7 

1.4 

1.3 

3.4 

0.04 

0.29 

0.3 S 

0.07 0.78 

VS (288728) 

1.4 

0.7 

2.0 

2.0 

4.7 

0.20 

0.43 

0.41 

0.11 1.15 






MEN 





NS ( 10944) 

1.5 

1.5 

2.5 

3.0 

7.0 

0.24 

0.24 

0.12 

,.0.13 0.73 

HA ( 44191) 

1.3 

1.1 

3.0 

2.7 

6.8 

0.31 

0.23 

0.20 

0.12 0.86 

SA ( 16531) 

1.5 

0.7 

2.8 

2.5 

6.0 

0.06 

0.27 

0.20 

0.04 0.57 

S 3 C ( 10070) 

2,0 

0.79 

3.7 

3.0 

7.49 

0.10 

0.14 

0.14 

0.07 0.35 

NSC ( 17214)'* 

1.9 

0.9 

2.0 

1.0 

4.8 

0.18 

0.10 

0.20 

0.05 0.53 

ENC ( 36150) 

1.5 

0.97 

2.3 

1.8 

5.07 

0.31 

0.10 

0.18 

0.12 0.71 

NNCC 17332)' 

1.8 

0.80 

2.3 

2.0 

5.1 

0.22 

0.09 

0.16 

0.13 0.60 

Hr ( 7941) 

1.2 

0.90 

2.2 

1.1 

4.2 

0.05 

0.19 

0.47 

0.10 0.81 

p AC ( 16061) 

1.1 

1.1 

1.8 

1.5 

4.4 

0.04 

0.12 

0.26 

0.08 0.50 

VS (184434) 

1.5 

1.0 

2.5 

2.2 

5.7 

0.22 

0.16 

0.20 

0.10 0.68 





WOMEN 





NE ( 8375) 

1.6 

0.12 

1.7 

1.8 

3.62 

0.30 

2.10 

0.72 

0.24 3.36 

114 ( 22442) 

1.8 

0.12 

1.4 

1.8 

3.32 

0.29 

1.40 

1.10 

0.20 2.99 

S A ( 12145) 

1.7 

0.03 

1.1 

2.0 

3.13 

0.12 

0.93 

0.64 

0.05 1.74 

E ^ C ( 7 B 66) 

1.5 

0.04 

0.82 

2.0 

2.86 

0.04 

0.44 

0.67 

0.03 1.18 

NSC ( 10561) 

1.1 

0.03 

0.59 

1.2 

1.82 

0.05 

0.34 

0.80 

0.06 1.25 

ENC ( 1 S 932) 

0.09 

0.09 

0.93 

1.7 

2.72 

0.21 

0.82 

o.so 

0.17 2.00 

NNC( ©352) 

0.97 

0.05 

0.75 

1.4 

2.20 

0.15 

0.52 

0.49 

0.18 1.64 

,J T ( 3635) 

0.52 

0.05 

0.50 

0.65 

1.20 

0.05 

0.42 

0.78 

0.13 1.39 

p AC ( ©666) 

0.67 

0.03 

0.52 

O . B 4 

1*39 

0.03 

0.62 

0.60 

0.06 1.31 

°S (104204) 

1.3 

0.07 

1.0 

1.6 

2.67 

0.17 

0.92 

0.79 

0.13 1.84 


Kv \ AU l eures "e taken from Earned Degrees, 1953-54; total number of first-level Graduate*. 
•taJ^\ Table 10; subject enrollments, by sex. Table XI. Figures in Table 10 wm 
S?' ?° !e ia Table 11. tv individual college* within each state. For the exceedingly t«Lw« 
re«rln° a ” einb Hng the college figures by state and combining those of each state 
Jons, the author wishes to thank his former assistant. Mrs. Carroll Quigley. The numbw 
graduate*-.^ wotncni and baje(i ^ {ma the United States. In each of 

T.b^r C r atfsori «. therefore, the number is slightly smaller than the corresponding total, « 
Of the reference. The writer formed the graduate, into region, and calculated !^ 
5*2*2«* The total percentage, for the United State, are the same as those in Table 
erence, rounded off to the nearest decimaL 
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Id foreign languages the correlation is much closer in French and 
German than in Latin and Spanish. Again, however, the correlation 
between all languages in high school and college is closer than the 
correlation of individual subjects in each. 

From this brief analysis it would seem reasonable to conclude that 
the high schools’ total enrollment in each of these three cumulative 
subject-matter fields is a stronger factor in determining college majors 
m the three broad fields than the high schools' enrollment in individual 
subjects in the three fields. 

c, 1 *. 1S ™l er “ ti ? g to note that in three of th e regions, NE, MA, and 
»A in 1053-54, the proportion of majors in mathematics was larger for 
f ° r ® en ’ ? his was not true in a single science or in total 
Ip • v U . G 1 S f? nty between men a nd women was progressively 
of women w y “? ^ *** “ P h ^’ ** Latin the proportion 

ESC ENC WNr “a o^ hat ° f ““ in a “ «*ions in MA, 

French and ^ “ MT “ Was the sa ™ both. In 

regtan and in r Proportion of women was greater in each 

percentage '?wo^ an ’ “T* “ ESC aad PAC - In a11 Images the 
In view of the t ™, Was , ar gteatcr than that of men in each region, 
be interesting m shorta S as “ the cumulative subjects, it would 
and the remonnl t- ere . !s aa y correlation between such shortages 

teachers unfortunately S “no^ obuS C ° mparab ‘ e data ° n 

New England”^ “ cksf mond” wHh fS" a l amThht N °' 11S ‘ UW8, Table 4. 
Table IS of this relereac, ,j,ows that wsc S"? " d . fourlh - r “P“ liv ' 1 ?- 

ESC, SA, and MA next in that sequence Stl m ^ eac * ' n mat hematics, with 
‘The ranking in 1955 (Fall of 19541 ' v , 
as the Percentage of students in the trradp ■ enroUmenl ot students expressed 

may account for the increase in the umber C ° UrSe 5s usuall y offered. This 
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DISTRIBUTION OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Changes in the distribution of high school students involve several 
different factors. Among them are three of primary importance: in- 
crease of enrollments, progression from one grade to the next, and 
drop-out rates. Although the effects produced by each of the three 
cannot be separated, their results are plainly evident in Table 36 . 


distribution of students by grade in public high schools in 
numbers and percentages of the total high school 

ENROLLMENT IN CERTAIN YEARS BETWEEN 1889-90 and 1954-55 


lsoo 1 ^ isio 2 ^ 1022^ 1934^ 1242^ 1255^ 


Totals in 1000 »s 

203 

519 

915 

2230 

5621 

5399 

6584 

Grade 9 lh 1000 »s 

87 

223 

393 

869 

1827 

1641 

1998 

" 9 Percentage 

43.0 

43.0 

42.9 

39.0 

32.5 

30.4 

30.3 

" 10 in 1000*3 

53 

135 

248 

608 

1540 

1491 

1782 

10 percentage 

26.0 

26.0 

27.1 

27.3 

27.4 

27.6 

27.1 

Percentage 9 minus 10 

17.0 

17.0 

15.8 

11x2 

5x1 

5x2 

5x2 

Grade 11 i n i000*s 

■ 37 

93 

163 

427 

1231 

1242 

1500 

11 percentage 

18.0 

18.0 

17.8 

19.1 

21.9 

22.9 

22.8 

Percentage 10 minus 11 

8.0 

8.0 

9.3 

8.2 

£*5 

4xZ 

4x5 

Grade 12 ln i 00 0*s 

26 

68 

111 

326 

1023 

1026 

1304 

12 percentage 

13.0 

13.0 

12.2 

14.6 

18.2 

10.1 

19.8 

Percentage 11 minus 12 

5.0 

5.0 

5.6 

4x5 

5x2 

5x2 

5x0. 

total percentage 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


h ® 1904-05. H. p. 822. the grade percentages for that year were cJculated^“ 
■tanr ° f 8Tftde eni oUmcnts in the high schools of a number of cities. JoU j y e h 

schrwri ° UD ^ °* suc l 1 calculations. The writer applied these P* 1 ®**!"®!!?. Tr n «i29, foe 
tht°° l ' moUlnc nt given in CR 1889-90. II, p. 1388, and in CR 1899-1900, , P • - 

* rn ® enrollments shown in this table. . . reports fw® 

l 0 jS 19 °9-10. II. p. 1130. These figures and percentages were ^ Jchool 

PUhh ° UKh lcho °^ Subject enrollment* and their percentage of ^e ‘otri ^ 
* nn,n ® ea *. Wever. were based on reports from 8,097 high school, with a total enro 
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of 739,143 — or 80.7% of the real total (pp. 1174-84). 

14*050 ^bl^Wh PP l 5 ^ 4 ‘ 35 : . These fisures Percentages were based on reports from 
scW enro^o V i, ^ enrollments and their pereentage of the total high 

s ^ r ^ n ^^^. 13 ’ 700 — — • — — - 

loil“S n 0« 3 tI£ li P 0 RA^o!f 3 ’ givw enroUm ents as follows -grade 9—1,461,367; grade 
iJSE£?* %£* Sr 98 f' 737{ «?* 1^18.365; total-4,490,514, froni 17 632 public 
of p U p£ atteSmVLh *”? T'?*? 0 states that ** was “nearly 80% of the total number 
b! pp 5 l7 2 7 S L? t °f 7,' ** *** ° £ ■“>«*. corroborated in BS 1948-50, 

was a sZed that S ' , ? *£**** corrected for 80%, as given in the table. It 
^assumed that the grade distribution would be the same for the larger as for the smaller 

9 — 1,855,026; grad^Tl-l^iO reported by state systems were as follows; grade 

835. In bh 5 Table 1 tb! ‘ * * 11 ~ 1 ’ 20 ^; grade 12-1.005,375; totri-5.839.- 

bution by grades was not 1,7 ,! • * 23 ’ 614 schooh was 5,340,563. Distri- 

mde -Table E, as follow,: grade 9-1,702,817; 

975 schools (p. ll). A ’ f ' grad ° 12 — 9S6 .°11: total-5,245.322, from 17,- 

the enrollments given above from WCle exact3y 1116 sam c as those worked out for 

•BS 1948-50? c“ f p eX*'a' £‘ th r “ d to “■ 

iXwby Z 2 F ,“ r° “'r 1 ‘" d by ““ " i “- 

and Hobson in School Life (May 1955) SeeTfote ll” enroUments cstiinated b V Fosf€r 

for T grldl a 9 I ta™’? d “* SeVera * interestin g contrasts. As the figures 
As the figures for /' d S petcenta 8 e of the total enrollment decreases, 
crease The fig urc ?f 12 «>eir percentages also in- 

remLkably conZt ^ 10 b “ l its P“*e -mains 

go in a des7endTng MllTw^ch^™! 13868 ° f tW ° consecutive S rades 

10 after 1922. After 1922 also at<!S rapidly for Shades 9 and 

11 are greater than »fc A i ’ deferences between grades 10 and 

to suggest that the Wxirilmthe jSf*? 8 aDd 10 ' Th ‘ S W0U ' d Seem 
changed from the nan s r . e ar 2 est Percentage of drop-outs had 

10- lL The broLHel™ T «"** “- 10 t0 that «■*,£» 6- d « 

1934 and 1955 is somewhat*^ ° r r Some of the percentages between 
1954-55 become available tb ^ UZZ In ®* When actual enrollments for 
for that year may have shVhf and therefore the percentages 

line.* ® c an ges, that will bring them more in 

In 1889-90, as the table h , 
students in grade 12 Of th ° W \ there were approximately 26,000 
grade 12 presumably 'entered ’hL' "a* , 22 ' 000 ^ated.’ Those in 
rollments in grade 9 w pre ^ school in the fall of 1886, when en- 
76% of these had "survived”^^ 1 ^ 6 ^ 34,000 ‘* Four y ears Iater 
graduation. Approximately Rw^fZ 12 and approximately 65% to 
These figures, by tracing tbV » ^ Seniors graduated, 
through grade 12, show the effect* ^f 0greSS ° f students from grade 9 
in a way that could not be done in £ r ?7 otlon ’ faiIure > a «d drop-outs, 
Table 36. The table below gives 
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additional statistics of this kind for thirteen four-year periods or 
quadrennia between 1890 and 1958. 


Table S7 1 

CONTINUATION RATES OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS FROM 
GRADE 9 THROUGH 12 IN CERTAIN FOUR-YEAR PERIODS 
BETWEEN 1889-90 AND 1957-S8 


1889-90 

1896-97 

1906-07 

1918-10 

1930-31 

1938-39 

1948-49 

1940-50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 





COL. 


COL. 

COL. 


COL. COL. £2L* 


GRADE 9 GRADE 10 1 CRAPS 11 1 

2 CRAPE 12 123 

1892-93 2 

67 

55 

63.2 

43 

78.2 

40.4 

33 

70.7 37.9 89.1 

1899-00® 

176 

117 

66.5 

86 

73.5 

48.9 

68 

79.1 38.1 90.8 

1909-10 4 

289 

209 

72.3 

150 

71.8 

51.9 

111 

74.6 38.7 99.9 

1921-22® 

065 

499 

75.0 

387 

77.6 

58.2 

326 

84.2 40.0 87.4 

1933-34® 

1702 

1387 

81.5 

113S 

82.0 

66.8 

1005 

68.3 59.0 80.2 

1941-42 7 * * 

1995 

1767 

88.6 

1517 

85.8 

76.0 

1273 

84.0 64.0 91.2 

1951-52® 

1709 

1512 

88.5 

1313 

86.8 

76.8 

1U1 

84.6 65.0 95.3 

1952-53® 

lzas 

1548 

88.1 

1233. 

86.4 

76.2 

1132 

84.6 64.5 93.6 15 

1953-54 10 * 

1781 

1SS2 

89.9 

1373 

86.8 

77.1 

1190 

86.6 66.8 94.7 15 

1954-55H 

JLS2a 

1655 

90.9 

141Z 

85.3 

77.6 

1240 

87.8 68;l 95 .0 15 

1955-56 12 * 

1885 

1717 

91.1 

1473 

85.9 

79.4 

1300 

88.1 68.9 95. 0 15 

1956-571 3 

1944 

1776 

91.3 

1534 

86.4 

78.3 

1353 

88.2 69.8 95.0 15 

1957-5B 14 

1978 

1810 

91.5 

1575 

87.0 

79.8 

1390 

88.3 70.2 96. 0 1 ® 


1 Grade 10 is the second year in each quadrennium, grade 11, the third year, grade 12, 
e Column 1 gives the percentage of a given grade in terms of the one immediately 

g; column 2 gives the percentage in each case in terms of grade 9. Column 3 gives 
Percentage of students in grade 12 who graduated. All grade enrollments are given in 
lies ' 1 * 3 * 1 j roun ^ e ^ to the nearest whole number; all percentages are rounded off to the 
g decimal * 111 *e quadrennia ending in 1941-42 and after, certain figures are under- 
aft ^ nt ^ ca * e that they were based on reports of actual enrollments. The other figures 

thaTtl 3t date We estimated in the manner indicated in appropriate notes below. Before 

, p, ate » figures are actual unless otherwise indicated. 

or this quadrennium and the next only total enrollments were available in each year. 
a _„ Um ™ t5 were estimated for each grade in each of the eight years with the grade percent- 
CHl Table 86 < Nole f ° r 1890. For enrollments in years other than 1889-90. see 

ip 1* P- 37. For the number of graduates in 1893, see CR 1892-93, I, p. « 

«uc r ,f?™ 1Ilnent3 * see CR 1899-1900, II, p. 2120; for graduates, p. 2130. 

IRftfL 1920 ' 22 ’ n, Ch. VI, Table 2 contains enrollments by grade for each year between 
1915-16, and for 1917-18, 1919-20, and 1921-22. For grade and total enrollments 

^ graduates in 1909-10, see Cfl 1909-10, II, pp. 1130, 1142-43. 
car- r r ?r nentl *u grade 9 M 1918-19, and in grade 11 for 1920-21 were estimated by com- 
fotlr.wt ° enr °ff m ents Jfk the .corresponding grades in the year immediately preceding an 
and lo S * ' tnd by noting the trend of the percentages in column 1. Enrollments in gra es 
Tahto* t WCr t 8iven the first reference in Note 4. For graduates in 1921-2-, see 

* BWe * 1 and 22 . 

1922 2 * Table 2, p. 48, contains enrollments by grade for each year k**'*^"? 

OQ*bI«i 1933-34. Those for the years ending in even numbers, i.e. 1923— , W< 7®,. . . 

W ' Urvpy * : tho *= for the other yean were officially estimated from trends 

school ^ enrollments came from reports made by state rather than 

ryrtenu. This was true also for the next two quadrennia. For graduates in 1 
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IJ! 5 ' ™ ,e dL were reported by individual school systems, end 

■he imm chw was based on enrollment, i„ grade 12 (Table E, p. 9 ol reference) reported 
to *05. school*. I, war denved In the am, way, therefore, as those fos the preceding years 

oer'cralare^f^ 1, Table 14. See comment on enrollments by grade In Note 6 . The 
E jf “ °f in gr.de 12 was c.lcnlated fre„ data in Table 6 of reference. This 

IrSenSZ l l .aV ? ‘“5““ fa ^ 5 rf '‘> “».» years later, for each 

1919^0 Altho eh , 33 ' 31 a " d 19t2-ta and ending consecutively between 1937-38 and 
to t£?n£ 7 " s b "' d “ a “* l “ ■”“« “• nonpublle ,cho»I.-lhl. 

by this writer were 88 •? T ** ^ duates m column 3— comparable percentages worked out 
a and sTs f >• 8s -« “rd « for grade 11 , column. 1 and 

S 8 j" •e“ , r““’ 1 " d 2 - T *ble 17 teference contain, a 

"‘•mSsSS'S’ ^““SntSe e." 5 " d “ ri ” g P " i ° d - 

■Mem. or estimated d'fa“ b “' d “ ” P ° rt! by 

in Note 7. and add Zn ?!!!! 2‘ Tables 6 Md 14 correspond to Tables 0 and 17 

worked out by this writer also b^e res ? ectively - Comparable percentages 

indicated in Note 7 . ' e Percentages in the various columns in the way 

12 wuestourf to Fosre* b ud 1 HobIo"'A U ?“| l 'rrt 9 ’" d " 9 “ lh TI “ <■> S™ 8 ' 

Eguro yielded 89.8% I»,e.|™ T”! 2FJ? *, U , M ‘ y 195S ’ P ' 126) “ ‘>202,000. TU, 
too much from the patterur of the .. . .,' 47, for ro ' umn 2 - Both of these seemed to vary 

were actual, the estimate for grade 12 ^w„ ^ VPa ”' ,. Since O’® figures for grades 9 and 11 
mates for 1953-Sf fTable 12 of in. r a f P”eetly too high. A comparison of the estt- 
reported hr School Life (Mav ioea - with the actual enrollments for that year. 

Grade „ 8 ' 9) - lW ’ “>» Mowing; 

0 (1000-.1 ronl 3 19S:! - 51 >050-5dCor. 

10 ' . ’ ?“? ‘909 1944-20 

11 .. }*}} ‘722 1717 _ 5 

12 .. “?? »39 1412—27 

The fifth column figures appear In rev ‘"i “90-74 1304 1364 

fuadrennlum ending in 1953,54 * n ® or der of grades in Table 37, beginning with the 

variation 1 . ,0 the estimated gred.',„„? (or 1953-54 were applied, with tome 

07). The pereentege y **" b "*"“ ‘949-50 end 1957-58 (T.ble 

correction.. P ‘""“ " L “• end 8 were nred a, a guide in making the 

“School Life (Mav , 

JJJfcV for enroUm «t t rnde i2 0r '^ 0 ^ m T 1 t, ** mdw 9 tbrou z h W* Ibld - (May 

®’ enrollment in grade 11 was corrected as indi- 

]? " d 12 " ma ' d 'u d SdteaM faNore i° a J‘ h ^' L "’ (M, 7 ‘955). p. 126. with grade. 
19 ”>’ 0- " 9 - Enrollment In Grode 11 I„ m School Lift (May 

'Enrollments in grades 0 11 (tier 

®- E »«>llment in mde’lo’froj, s^nef” 1 ,” 1 *'" 10 * ^ No,e 1! - corrected as indicated 

”■ Other « 

W * p - whb rome rmt.ttonr, 

h”" db ~”‘» d < Pc-centege, hr on, urn, 8 . 

on comparative csthnatM n"" 3 '? . lhis tabIe afler 1033-34 arc based 
form a reasonable pattern ^, r3 . suItln S Percentages columns 1 nnd 2 
more authentic guide that the . mn ' V ° C npsunicc3 ’ in t,,c absence of a 
tion rates* have shown an np P r0lim ‘‘tcly correct, continua- 

variations are most likely caused upw,lrd ,rcnd - Thc sli sbt 

most plainly in the progression from"™ a"™ 5 cstimalcs - and sIl0W “P 

progression from grade 10 to 11. It is noticeable 


1954-55 1955-56 

1998 2073 

1782 1815 

1500 1559 

1304 1304 
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that between 1890 and 1934 a smaller proportion of students went 
from grade 9 to 10 than from 10 to 11, except in the quadrennium end- 
ing in 1910. During this period, except in the first quadrennium, the 
proportion going from grade 11 to 12 was larger than either of the 
other two progression rates. After 1933-34 the continuation rates from 
grade 9 to 10 were consistently larger than those of the other two. 

etween that date and 1953-54 the continuation from grade 10 to 11 
was proportionately larger than the progression from grade 11 to 12. 
uring this period the trend from 10 to 11 was slightly up, the trend 
rom 11 to 12 was slightly down, but after a leveling off it had begun 
o c imb by 1953-54. The 'war and the draft clearly affected the age 
group in grade 11. Since 1953-54 th£ continuation rates for grades 9 
T V ^ aVG Sl0W] y 1 ^ sen< The rate from grade 10 to 11 declined 
? ® ^ between 1954 and 1955. The rate since then has been up, and 
!?t e current year it has inched ahead of its 1953-54 level. Although 
e period between grades 10 and 11 has clearly become the most criti- 
cs m the high school years, since 1900 the differences among the con- 
inuation rates have had a somewhat remarkable uniformity. At the 
present time it is possible to say with some assurance that about 90% 
Reor 6 S * U( * ent ® continue from grade 9 to grade 10. Of these about 
12 °oTV OIltinUe bto £ ra< * e anc * of the'se about 88%, into grade 
io j ta ose who begin in grade 9, approximately 70% will enter grade 
^ and about 65% will graduate. 5 

consid ^ I ?t >or t^ on students in grade 12 who graduate fluctuated 
42 ^ in sb < l ua ^ renn * a listed between 1889-90 and 1941- 

Percent 3 ^ or & ra de 12) . In the first two quadrennia the 

12 coi ld^ ma ^ somew bat low because enrollments in grade 
contrast * u es tiniated. This may help to explain the decided 
the er d an unusua i situation in 1909-10 when grade 12 and 
stance a cbss were a ^ but identical — the first and only in- 

was a r -jl ^ * n high school history. As the table shows, there 
Point of*?!, ^ hy 1921-22* which continued on into the low 
■but by iq/i en ^ re 08-year period, during the depression in 1933-34. 
a nd sine io ^ reverse and upward trend was well under way, 
Year 6 , more than nine out of ten seniors stay on each 

™ to graduate. 

Ushed^f hgures of public high school graduates were last pub- 
grade ’is a year 195s ‘ 54 > th ey numbered 1,129,000—94.7% of 
They xil * °f students who entered grade 9 in 1950-51. 

graduatp° 5 0ns *kutcd 88.5% of all public and nonpublic high school 
into hkf S . m 195s "54. Table 38 puts these and comparable figures 
oncal perspective and supplementing Tables 36 and 37. 
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Table S8 1 

A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF GRADUATES IN PUBLIC 
AND NONPUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS IN CERTAIN YEARS 
BETWEEN 1889-90 AND 1957-58 



Public 

$9 

Nonpublic 

Total 

1889-90 

21,882 

64.1 

21,849 

43,731 

1899-1900 

61,737 

35.1 

33,146 

94,883 

1909-10 

111,363 

38.5 

45,066 

156,429 

1921-22 

284, 674 2 

42.8 

72,326 

357, 000 3 

1933-34 

806, 510 2 

47.4 

108,343 

914, 853 3 

1937-38 

1,030,216 

53.8 

89,863 

1,120,079 3 

1945-46 

1950-51 

1,011,173 

1,045,633 

53.2 

62.5 

% 68,860 
136,267 

1,080,033 4 

1,181,800 s 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1,058,900 s 

1,060,500 s 

1,129,341 s 

1,178,000 s 

1,235,000 s 

1,286,000 s 

1,340,000 s 

61.9 

60.4 

63.4 

64.7 

64.4 

66.1 

67.7 

137,600 

137,800 

146,759 

156.000 

166.000 

175.000 

186.000 

1,196,500 7 
1,198,300 s 
1,278, 100 7 
1,334,000° 
1,401,000° 
1,461,000° 
1,526,000° 


Public H.S. 
% of Total 

50.4 

65.1 

71.2 

70.7 

88.2 
91.9 
93.6 

88.5 
88.5 
88.5 
88.5 
88.3 
88.2 
88.2 

87.8 


listed in BS 1950-52 Ch 5 Tahlo * ♦°f I | f radua,e5 - «cept as indicated, arc conveniently 
in second column jrive schonl Rraduates, in Ch. 1. Table 15. Figures 

in certain corresponding years. see^aWe ^ 6 ® Wh ° graduated - For enrollments in grade 9 

* See Appendix B. ’ 7 ’ 

* Bulletin, 1940, No 2 m. i n- v. ... ®S 1952-54, Ch. 1, Table 15. 

* Calculated from in' 15 ' * BS 1952 ' 54 * ^ 4 - Sect - L Table XXIV. 

’BS 1952-54.7Lf7.bto 5 C ° lmnn " ****** *«t 

•From •‘Number of Hich Vwi J * BS le52 ‘ 54 * <*■ 2. Table 13. 

to 1953-54 and Forecasts to 196^-70 From . Puhlic Nonpublic Schools, 1939-40 

of September 21 , 1959 y .. / ' This is a single, mimeographed sheet with data “As 
vision of these estimated * f Ur ™ ed to 0,6 writer hy the Office of Education. A re- 
•“ ,ri 1 . . fort , comto2 - F ’^ 1957 and still another revision will be pre- 


figures: those' 'for' S'* IlSted “ t!li5 tab,e 1bere are tw0 basic 
for tile total Kradu-ite, 8K f dlla ^ V?. ° f PubIic high schools and those 
1889-00 and lnsn si ■ publlc and nonpublic types.' Between 

the percentage J 953 ' 5 “ ““ Sets ° f figares a " d 

each of the last two »„ , coIumn are scarcely open to doubt. In 
uates constituted 88 5V " mentioned Public high school grad- 

71 0 "^ p “ sc was 

schods“sed s S .eSrbef° WS 7 ^ '» pablia big " 

a slight setback in i D «. 188l) ' 00 and 1957-58, except for 

after the equilibrium of I88 9 on ^ uT- 1 *"?- ,° f S “ Ch gradua,es ’ 
«■ and since that year hJX.S ^ ^ ^ 
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Graduates from nonpublic high schools form a much less regular 
pattern. Although actual figures increased steadily through 1933- 
34, the more rapid rate of increase in public schools caused a steady 
decrease in the proportion of nonpublic graduates. The effects of 
t e Depression and of World War II, as might have been expected, 
were much more pronounced on schools of the nonpublic type. 

etween 1933-34 and 1937-38, while the nonpublic graduates de- 
creased about 14%, those in public schools increased about 27% — 
eir lowest rate up to that point. In the next period, ending 
wi 1 1945-46, the public schools lost only a little less than 2%, but the 
nonpublic, a little more than 23%. 

mce 1953-54, on the basis of figures given in Table 38, grad- 
ua es rom nonpublic schools have increased at a more rapid rate 
an t ose from public schools. This had happened once before — 
g? We ? n and 1950-51 — and with such propulsion that the 

wa* e th Un ^ amenta ^ causes seem to have remained in operation. One 
or‘ S t 16 f 6ner ^ P ros Pority which enabled more parents to afford 
a . e e uca Gon for their children; another was undoubtedly the 
scho V ol 1 edu n ^t^ nCreaS ^ n ^ y ev ^ enfc dissatisfaction with public high 

1954 connec ^ on ft should be made plain that the figures from 
(see 1ST * rou ^ 1957_ 58 are^ derived from calculations by the writer 
tions- n C 9 ^ able 38) . These assumptions guided the calcula- 
u& . a k° ut 95% of grade 12 in public high schools have grad- 

Table S8V **** 1953-54 < CoL 3 > Table 37 and Co1 * 1 of 

years b t ^ there is a close relationship in the corresponding 
9 into 6 '^. Cen tbe P ercen tage of students who continue from grade 
gradu 6 ^ and tbe P ercen tage who continue from grade 9 to 
3 ) th a l0n 37 > ^ol. ^ °f grade 12, and Col. 2 of Table 38) ; 

*s not^ DUn ? ber P u hlic school students in grade 12 (Table 37) 

public h* r K ° Ve ° r be ^ ow t9.2% of the total in grades 9-12; and 4) 
seconrl Ig scbo °l graduates constitute approximately 88% of total 
An ary scao °l graduates. 

from wh** ^ ese { our assum ptions might be used as a starting point 
%ure is IC ’ a f ) f )ro P” a t e calculations could be made, provided a certain 
uates in ° F aSSUmed ‘ •^ or exa mple, if there are 1,000,000 grad- 

990 of tb^ U 1C an ^ non P u bhc high schools in a given year, about 880,- 
be about^tr ° U ^ lrom tbe P u bhc high schools. This figure would 
°bout lRO' f s *- u dents * n grade 12 of the public high schools, 

who ent ° l studen ^ s iu grades 9-12,* and about 07% of those 
ere grade 9 four years earlier. The figure for grade 12 
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would be about 19% of the total high school enrollment and about 
70% of those who entered grade 9. 

A starting point could also be made of course with figures, given 
or assumed, for any of the grades nine through 12. The latest study 
shows for example, that 67% of grade 9 students enroll in general 
science. In the fall of 1957, out of an assumed enrollment of 2,300,000 
students about 1,540,000 would be studying general science. In the 
1958, about 91% of grade 9 would continue into grade 10 
(Table 37) . Of these, according to the latest study, about 74% or 
1,549,000 would study biology. In the fall of 1959, about 87% of 
grade 10 would continue into grade 11 (Table 37) . Of these, about 
34.4% or 626,000 would study chemistry. 

^ abou t 88% of grade 11 would go into grade 

• • ° f tbese ’ about 24 - 5 % or 388,000 would study phy- 

sics. Uf the 1,584,000 who entered grade 12, about 95% or 1,505,000 
would graduate. These would constitute about 88% of all secondary 
schoo graduates (Table 38), a total of about 1,730,000. The public 
schoo graduates would also total about 18% of the total public 
- * n I° Ume “ l in grades 9-12— approximately 8,855,000. Of these 

anH i«S • W ° U ? be m grade 9 ’ 27 * 5 % in S rade 22.5% in grade 11, 
and 19% m grade 12“ 

Jr tbese ^rade percentages and from continuation and subject 
hjpi. o j abo t ve > it would be easy to estimate the number of 
three v P !° r « Cn . tS ln eacb tbe four sciences in 19C0-61 and in the 
the nerepni ° ° Win ?j * ba *" time, and probably sooner, many of 
be worked ages ^ ou d bave changed and new formulae would have to 
few Derepn tn* e ^ ause °f the numbers involved the change of only a 
and subject en^mentI° Uld a tremendous difference in S rade 

of the twn tbiS Can be . seen in Tables 36 and 37. A comparison 
the same vp^ S ^crepancies in the enrollments of certain grades in 
4D and JL, ' S rade 10 in 1033 -3^ and in 1954-55; grade 9 in 1948- 
is! and n respectively” ” 1854 ' 55 (TaHe S7, < l uadrennia 5 > 10 ’ 7 - 
figures n fn C T^l P ^ 10USly ^ Note 6 of Table s7 )> after 10S3-S4 a11 

based on ofliei 1 ° »•’ exce Pt those underscored, are taken from or 
the 1949 ficnrpf ^ ,mates °* enr ollments in state systems. Although 
bv individual Jr r dC 9 iD Table 8C ’ b ** d on enrollments reported 
lmJ fit in wLh ^ 3 ’ ? Uld have been used in Table 37, it would not 
state reports. T^samfre” “ quadrenn ‘ um 7 - whieh were based on 
for 1933-34 (Table SO) ia “uale”^ “ * *** 12 iigUr< ' 
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When estimates for each of the four grades in 1953-54 were cor- 
rected by actual enrollment figures, it seemed appropriate to make 
comparable corrections for the grade enrollments of 1954-55 and 1955- 
56. In the first of these two years the corrections, including those 
for grade 9 (Table 37, quadrennium 13) , totaled 113,000, as compared 
with 125,000 in 1953-54 and 93,000 in 1955-56, exclusive of grade 9 
(compare figures for these years in Table 37 with those in Note 9 of 
that table) . It is obvious that the reduction of grade enrollments 
would decrease subject enrollments in those grades. A comparison 
is made only of' the changes that would have occurred in 1954-55. 11 

Tables 36, 37, and 38, then, illustrate better than words the stagger- 
ing growth of the public high schools during the last sixty-eight years. 
Despite the fluctuations caused by war, depression, and the staccato 
spread of educational opportunities among minority groups, the 
long-range trend of continuation rates has been steadily up. Al- 
though nearly a third of grade 9 students still fail to graduate, it 
seems likely that public awareness will cause a general decrease of 
this unprofitable proportion. From this group alone may come 
several hundred thousand additional graduates each year. If only 
half of these enter college, by 1970-71 the number of students in 
college will almost equal the number in high school during the current 
year.” 


1 This happened when the estimates for 1953-54 {see reference in Note 6 of Table 
SG) were checked against actual enrollments for that year in School Life (May 1056) . 
The estimated enrollments were 125.000 larger, and the shift in grade enrollmen 
caused a shift in percentages: an increase in grades 9 and 10 but a decrease in 

grade 12. The percentage for grade 11 was the same. See also Note 9 of Table S7. 

*BS 1920-22, n, Ch. 6, Table 1, and BS 1950-52, Ch. 5. Table A. 

•For the total high school enrollment that year, see CR 1893-94, I, p. 37. Grade 9 
was estimated as 43% of that total (Note 1 of Table SO). , , 

‘The writer prefers this term because it em P has«es what the ^ ™ 
more usual term, “retention rates." seems to emphasize what the schools do, and has 

the connotation of "holding back/’ nonpublic schools, was 

•In 1052 the proportion, based ^ ^ 1MM *. Ch. 1. Table 14. The 

In 1050 * ™ 6 -l^wL c3 4 (BS 1952-54. Ch. 1. Table 14). 
comparable percentage in 1953-54 was » JB 1014 . 15 ), n, pp. 448 and 434, 

•The intervening stage is shown m CR 1915-10 (lor 

with 94.7%. .Acnndarr or preparatory schools operated by 

T These include private academi , ^exceptional children. See BS 1 932-34. 
public and private institutions, and schools for excep 

Ch. 1, Table 13. public and nonpublic achools was 18.4; in 1940. 

In 1950-51 this percen ge ^ ^ Those calculated by the writer 

18.8%; in 1038, 17.5%; m I * ’ iBghtly lower in each of these years, 

for the public high schools alone were J 
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These percentages are taken from Pamphlet No. ISO, 1956, Table 7. Comparable 
percentages for mathematics are found in Tables 17 and 18 of reference: general 
mathematics, 43.1% and elementary algebra, 67% (both subjects in grade 9) ; plane 
geometry, 11.6% (grade 10); intermediate algebra, 38.2% (grade 11); plane trig- 
onometry, 9.2% and solid geometry, 7.6% (both subjects in grade 12). These last 
two percentages are for the first semester only; for both semesters they would be 
approximately 16% and 13% respectively. 

Tr'j Tlle Jo 18 .' TS!"'? figure is “ lin « with the projection made by Foster and 
o son ( c 00 Life, May 1055). Their estimate for 1959-60 is 8,132,000. The 

Sr ^!,r“fT' ^ di8 " Sliehlly ,r ° m in the text above. 

Although these revised grade enrollments and percentages were not substituted for 
those that appear in Table 36, which are official estimates, it is believed that the 
revrsed figures are more nearly accurate. If they are substituted for the grade enroll- 
ment figures for 1955 m Chapter VI, Table 19, the following changes would occur in 
that table and . the 1955 column of Table 18 in the same chapter" 


Alg. 1 
Gen. Math. 
Gen. ScL 


Alg. 2 
Chem. 


Grade 
1978 
1103 
793 
1444 

Grade 11 
1473 18.5 

420 3.9 

474 is.! 


T. 19 

20.5 

14.5 
115 
28.7 


T. 18 

Grade 10 

T. 19 

T. 18 



1776 

19.1 


60.3 

P. Geom. 

662 

10.5 

37.3 

41.1 

Biol 

1289 

29.5 

72.6 

73.0 


Grade 12 





1240 

20.8 


28.5 

Trig. 

161 

47.6 

13.0 

32.2 

S. Geom. 

141 

50.0 

11.3 


Physics 

288 

—1.4 

2S.2 


matics r L"rohd l “g^“ c ^ l,IC A 1 u S ™ T “ We 18 ’ °° ,y tW ,0r EC ”' r “’ ‘” alh '' 

Enrollments are riven to the “ rept Ior pl,ysics >" T “ bIe 19 - 

Chapter VI were not mnd Ail ^ tb ° usand> Comparable changes in Table 20 of 
the grade percentages in fore’ 1 ° Suf>,ect ' enroUlnent figures would be smaller, and 
Grade 9 — S.0%- grade in c^o ane ^ age3 w °uld be reduced approximately as follows: 
English would change very Uttl^ * I1— °' 3; gIade 12 ~ °- 1 - Grad e percentages in 

Continental United State*-* ^ nro ^ ment > n Institutions of Higher Education in 

mimeographed sheet fumisiier? » .t. l ° . 1970 " 71 (Projections as of March 1956).” A 
pJeee to this. dXg Z fit V by the ° ffice of **«»*». A 

the fall of 1950 The enroIImcnt3 - Predicted 727,000 such students for 

cember 8, 1050, p. 2011 'rh * Ct “ aI number was 735,065 (School and Society, De- 
by Raymond Walter* »r,j e 1 ^ t * rnat f was based on the S7th annual survey conducted 
alters and published m the issue of the reference cited. 
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